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Merchant Marine | 
Program Said to 


Aid Employment. 


Thousands of Men Are Now 
Engaged in Building Ves- 
sels, Assistant Postmaster 
General Says 


Parity With Other | 
Nations Advocated 


Mr. Glover Says Ultimate Aim 
Of Jones-White Measure Is 














To Restore Prestige of 
Merchant Fleet 
Parity in merchant ships was 


1 


7 by the Second As- | 
ter General, W. Irv-} 
ing Glover, in a statement in which | 
he declared that American vessels | 
carrv less than 40 per cent of the | 
manufactured products of this coun- 


try. 


urged on Aug. 
sistant Postmas 





| spots. 


|with trade at about the lowest point 
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Steady Decline in Business 
Reported in Richmond A 


Federal Reserve Review Says a Few Favorable Signs 
Appear But Conditions on a Whole Are 
Generally Unfavorable 








Richmond, Va., Aug. 7.—A survey of ,a survey of the activities of June and 
the business activity of June and early|early July, but on the whole there has 
July in the Fifth Federal Reserve Dis-|been a progressive decline from month 
trict shows the appearance of a few|to month this year. Rediscounts for 
favorable signs, according to the|member banks held by the Federal Re- 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve | serve Bank of Richmond decreased nearly 
Bank of Richmond, but on the whole|7 per cent between the middle of June 
there has been a progressive decline|and the middle of July, and Federal re- 
from month to month this year. Both/serve note circulation continued to de- 
wholesale and retail trade for June|cline, the latter a seasonal development. 
compare unfavorably with June a year|On July 15 the Richmond Reserve Bank 
ago’ Employment conditions did not im-| was discounting only about 30 per cent 
prove, and perhaps became werse in|as much for member banks as on the 
Crop conditions are on the whole | same date last year. 
not encouraging. Loans in reporting member banks de- 

The district summary carried by the|Clined last month, while their invest- 
review follows in full text: - ments in_ securities were increased. 

June business did not measure up to| Debits to individual accounts figures for 
seasonal level in the Fifth Federal Re-| the four ~— ended July - +e 
adie * ot aet - : |@ seasonal increase over debits in the 
serve District, and the half-year clenen | vecediie ike weried. tiie yehr, bet: tell 
| below the total of debits reported for 
| the corresponding four weeks in 1929, 
|and aggregate debits in the first half of 
1930 also failed to equal the figures for 


reached since the recession set in last 
Fall. A few favorable signs appear in 





the first half of last year. Commercial 
|failures in the Fifth district in June 
were less numerous than in June 1929, 
|and last month’s liabilities were also be- 


Automobile Casings 


{ 


s 


t referred to the re- 
cent launching in Camden, N. J., of 
the steamship “Excalibur, as the 
forging of another link in the chain 
of building for this country a mer- 
chant marine of which every Ameri- 
P will be proud.” : 
Re cecalioul” was christened 
bv Mrs. Herbert Hoover, who was 
accompanied to Camden by Mr. 

*Glover and seven members of the 


Shipping Board. 
Employment Provided , 

Mr. Glover’s statement told of thou- 
sands of men at the Camden yards, = 
gaged in bringing into being ships whic 
were the result of the Jones-White Act, 
which provides for construction loans 
through the Shipping Board and con- 
tracts providing mail subventions 
through the Post Office Department.’ _ 

The same activity exists in other ship- 
vards throughout the country, he said, 
and will continue for at least five years, 
extensive program which 
the Post Office Department has laid | 
down for mail contracts, 39 routes, have | 
been established, requiring a building | 
program of 68 new or reconditioned 
ships, aggregating 700,000 gross tons at 
a cost of $275,000,000.” . 

Mr. Glover’s statement, made public | 
bv the Post Office Department, follows ~ 


full text: | 
This vessel is the first one to bei 


launched under the contract which the 
Export Steamship Company has with the 
Post Office Department to build six new 
ships each costing approximately $2,- 
500,000 to $3,000,000. 

Program Advanced 

The sister ship “Excalibur” is ex- 
pected te leave the ways) sometime the 
latter part of September. Practically 60 
per cent of the fabricated steel is now in 
the vards at Camden and within the next 
10 days, the keel for the third vessel 
will be laid and it is expected that the 
entire program of six vessels will be 
rushed to completion at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

In the party which went from Wash- 
ington to witness the launching on Tues- 
day, comment was general on the activ- 
ity of the yard. After the launching the 
party was driven through the yard be- 
tween lines of thousands of men who 
were engaged in bringing into being 
ships which were the result of the Jones- 
White Act, which provides for construc- 
tions loans through the Shipping peer | 

| 


a 
Investigator Named | 
For Bankruptcy Study) 


The statemen 


“as ugder the 
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Lloyd K. Garrison Is Placed | 
In Charge of Work 





Selection of Lloyd K, Garrison of New 
York City to conduct the investigation 
being made by the Departments of Jus- | 
tice and Commerce into the administra- 
tion of the bankruptcy law throughout | 
the United States was announced by| 
the Justice Department Aug. 7. Mr. 
Garrison will devote his entire time to| 
the investigation under the general su- | 
pervision of the Solicitor General. 

The announcement follows in ful! 
text: 

It is announced today at the Depart- 
ment of Justice that Mr. Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison, of New York, has been appointed 
a special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and will, subject to the supervision 
of the Solicitor General, direct the in- | 
vestigation being made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in cooperation with the 
Department of Commerce of the admin- 
istration of the bankruptcy law through- 
out the United States. This investiga- 
tion has already begun and will be vigor- | 
ously prosecuted. 

Mr. Garrison is a member of the firm 
of Parker & Garrison, of New York 
City, and is especially well qualified for | 
this work because of his experience in | 
association with Col. William J. Donovan | 
as counsel for the Bar Association of the 
City of New York, the New York County | 


Lawyers Association, and the rc | 





County Bar Association, in conducting 
the investigation of the administration 
of the Bankruptcy Act instituted before | 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. He will 
devote his entire time to the prosecution 
of this investigation, the purpose of | 
which will be to determine whether the 
operation of the Bankruptcy Statute 
throughout the United States has been 
of such character as to require the con- 


s amendment and reform, 


tes siend by Congress of measures for 


4 


- Of American Make 


| In World Deman 


‘Participation in Interna- 
| tional Trade Increased to 
Third of All Exports, Says 
| Commerce Department 


The United States supplied nearly one- 
ithird of the total tire exports from the 
| principal manufacturing countries during 
1929 and thereby slightly increased its 
share of the world export trade in auto- 


mobile casings, according to a compari- | 
;son of tire exports made public Aug. 7| 
jin special circular number 2759 by the | 
| Rubber Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 


|low those of June a year ago, but the 


figures were nevertheless high, although | 


| better than those for other sections of 

| the country. 

| Employment conditions made no im- 
| provement in June and early July, and 

| perhaps became worse in sections of the 
district. Coal production in June was 
in less volume than in June last year, 





| 
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British Will Not Alter 
Embargo on Apples 








| 
| 


For Export Trade 


Giarialesialls of Shipping, 
Board Suggests Plan as 


Means of Restering Ac- 


tivity in Business 


|Free Ports Proposed 


On All Three Coasts 


Depression Believed Due to) 


Disturbed Economic Condi- 
tion of World Rather Than 
Stock Market Crash 


Establishment of free ports, through 
which raw materials from foreign coun- 
tries would enter the United States with- 
out payment of duty, and after being 
processed here would pass out again to 
foreign customers, was suggested as a 
way to restore world-wide business ac- 
tivity in a statement on Aug. 7 by Jeffer- 
}son Myers, a Commissioner of the Ship- 
|ping Board. 

Mr. Myers suggested at least three 
|free ports, one on the Pacific, one on the! 
| Gulf of Mexico, and one on the Atlantic | 
coast, 

Emphasizing the necessity of foreign | 
| trade for American business, Mr. Myers | 
‘said: “Our foreign customers cannot buy 
|from us unless they can sell their own 
| products,” and “the importance of those 
raw materials which are not generally | 
produced here should be encouraged. We 
could work up such materials here for re- 
export, and thus stimulate domestic man- | 
ufacturing.” | 


Shipbuilding Advocated | 





jcago, he said, and the 
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Free Entry Urged Farm Board Offers Long Terms 
rea On Raw Material Yor Purchase of Grain for Feed 





SYSTEM of extending credit to 

farmers so they may buy feed 
grains, under which, “if local com- 
munities will do their part, no sub- 
stantial farmer need lack for grain 
for his livestock and no stock need be 
sacrified on present markets,” was of- 
fered for the use of farmers, Aug. 7, 
by the Federal Farm Board. 

The Board proposed that corpora- 
tions be formed in drought-stricken 
communities, counties, or districts to 
guarantee payment of notes of indi- 
vidual farmers given for grain to be 
sold to them by the Grain Stabili- 
zation Corporation. The business men 
and farmers of the area would form 
the corporation, which would be re- 
sponsible for payment of the notes. 

Carl Williams, member of the Board, 
explained orally, Aug. 7, another 
method »y which a dairy cooperative 
association which has obtained a loan 
from the Board has aided its farmer 
members with Board funds, and stated 





Inquiry Into Campaign 
Expenditures in Recess 


The temporary close of all hearings 
by 
paign Expenditures was announced Aug. 
6 by Sénator Nye (Rep.), of North 
Dakota, Chairman of the Committee, on 
the eve of leaving for a short vacation 
in his home State. 

Following his vacation, he announced, 
the Committee will return to the Middle 
West to conduct hearings on the Illinois 
and Nebraska elections. The Illinois hear- 
ings will probably be again held in Chi- 
date has been 
tentatively set for Aug. 25, Opening of 


the Senate Subcommittee on Cam-, 


Mr. Myers expressed the opinion that | these hearings may be postponed, how- 
the business depression in the United | ever, he said for a week, due to the ab- 
States was not so much the result of the | sence of other members of the Com- 
! stock market crash in New York last | mittee. 
Fall as it was of disturbed economic | 


‘State Department Informed conditions all over the world. He recom- 


mended activity in shipbuilding, with ef- 
forts to increase exports, as another way 
to stimulate business. 

Mr, Myers’ statement follows in full 


Maggot Pest Makes Bar on 
Imports Imperative 





The Division’s analysis shows that 
since 1926 the United States’ share of 
the international export trade in auto- 
mobile casings has increased from 24 per 
cent to more than 31 per cent. During |* it ° : 
this four-year period, the number of cas- |faney” and “U. +, ceeneee oo th 
ings exported has grown from 1,654,000 mnoUACEMNEsy. O the 
to approximately 3,000,000 while the to- R. 
tal exports from all countries has risen P 
from 6,874,000 to 9,533,000. 


The British government has informed 
the Department of State that it cannot 
| recede from its decision to bar American 
apples of all grades under “fancy,” “extra 
}up until Nov. 15. 
{receipt of the note was made by 
| Assistant Secretary of State, William 
| Castle Jr., Aug. 7. 
“ | The note stated, according to Mr. 

During 1929, Canada became the sec- Castle’s oral explanation, ‘that infesta- 
ond ranking tire exporting nation, | tion of American apples with apple mag- 
France having occupied that position for | got had been serious. The British gov- 
the three previous years. The analysis | ernment took exception to the argument 
shows this situation to be reflected in a! of the Department of Agriculture. that 
considerable decline in 1929 French tire|there had been no recent infestation, 
See eae al | pemninn ae areas “Gees ae 

reas : 8. S|be no infestation anyway during 
exports accounted for 18.3 per cent of | Winter months. 
the international trade while France’s The note was sent to the Department 
shipments constituted 15.5 per cent. of Agriculture, Mr. Castle said. 

An increase of 46 per cent jin British No reply has been received from Ar- 
tire exports, coupled with the decline; gentina regarding the Department’s pro- 
in French shipments, established the/test against the Argentine requirement 
United Kingdom well in fourth place in,that all American apples be packed mn 
the world tire trade. The United King-{ boxes rather than barrels, Mr. Castie 
dom accounted for 13.4 per cent of the| Said, except that the Argentine Embassy 
total exports from the principal manu-!has declared that it was doing all it 
facturing countries. Italy, Belgium, Ger-|Could in the matter. The United States 
many, and Japan followed in the order|had protested against the Argentine re- 

| striction in view of the fact that apple 
shippers were not given enough time to 
secure an adequate supply of boxes. 





[Continued on Page 5. Column 2.) 


Sun Spots Have Not Caused 
Heat Wave, Dr. Marvin Says 





Records Show That Intense Heat Has Prevailed When 
No Spots Were Apparent, Chief of Weather 


Bureau Declares 


portions of the gaseous atmosphere 
are cooled, and these parts appear to 
be darker when viewed from the earth. 

“Weather in all its phases is due to 
the heat of the sun, and the difference 
alleged to occur between the minimum 
and maximum of sun spots is a very 
small fraction of the total heat—pos- 
sibly 1 or 2 per cent,” Dr. Marvin 
stated. “If this fraction were larger, 
it would be easy to determine the ex- 
tent of the sun spots’ influence, but 
with so many other causes to be con- 
sidered, the small fraction. seems 
negligible.” 

Theories expounded with regard to 
sun spots present the belief that the 
greater the number of spots, 
greater the heat. This is disproved, 
Dr. Marvin pointed out, by records of 
, the Weather Bureau which show pe- 
riods of more than 10 months when 
there were no spots apparent, and dur- 
ing which there was intense heat. 

The present heat wave is caused by 
stagnation of atmosphere overlying 

the continental area of North America, 
| due to the absence of interflow of air 
currents bringing moisture from the 
ocean, Dr. Marvin explained. 

“There are two conditions which 
must be present if rain is to occur,” 
he pointed out. “First, the atmosphere 
must be humid, and second, this humid 
atmosphere must ve lifted to a highe? 
elevation so precipitation of moisture 
occurs, 

“The flow of air currents from the 
ocean over land has not been of that 
kind which produces precipitation. 
When the flow of air changes to bring 
airs over land areas, coupled with cold 
air masses to produce precipitation, 
rain will fall.” 

The reason for the stagnation is not 
definitely known, Dr. Marvin stated. 


SUN spots have no appreciable influ- | 

ence on the weather, as far as sci- | 
entists of the Weather Bureau are able 
to determine, it was stated orally Aug. 
7 by the Chief of the Bureau, Dr. 
Charles F. Marvin. 

“While there may be some relation 
between sun spots and heat,” Dr. Mar- 
vin said, “the relationship is not at all 
definite, and not nearly significant 
enough to account for the present 
heat weve.” 

Sun spots, portions of the atmos- 
phere of the sun which are somewhat 
cooler than the rest of the atmosphere, 
appear and disappear in cycles of 11 
years from maximum to maximum and 
minimum to minimum, Dr, Marvin ex- 
plained. The number of spots varies 
from none to 200 a month, though this 
variation or the cycle itself is not reg- 
ular, he said. { . 

“The best proof that sun spots are 
not causing the present heat wave lies 
in the fact that the maximum of the 
present cycle was reached in 1928,” 
Dr. Marvin pointed out. “The number 
of spots now apparent is less than the 
number evident during the last 18 
months. 

“The theory that heat increases in 
direct proportion to the number of sun | 
spots is in this way convincingly dis- | 
puted,” 

Other influences on weather are too 
numerous to believe that sun spots can 
have any appreciable effect upon heat 
or lack of heat, it was stated. 

Records of the Weather Bureau trace 
study of sun spots back to 1749, Dr. 
Marvin said, and as a result of these 
studies, solar physicists have deter- 
mined that the spots are caused by | 
gyrations of gases forming the atmos- | 
phere of the sun. By gyration, certain 


’ 


u 


the | 


| text: 

Th business depression which we are 
now experiencing in the United States 
and which is commonly attributed to the 
November crash in the stock market 
seems to be but a reflection of the busi- 
ness conditions that prevail at this time 
all over the world. Trade reports re- 
|ceived by our Department of Commerce 
indicate that business everywhere is 
below normal; merchandise stocks are 
moving slowly, and collections are slow 
and difficult. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the heavy decline in stocks, 
quoted on our exchanges, was not the 
|cause of our present business troubles, 
but merely reflects the result of world- 
|wide economic conditions. The whole 
‘family of nations has been brought so 
close together, by cable, radio, airplane, 
and rapid steam transportation that a 
{slump in business in one country is im- 
|mediately known and felt by its neigh- 
|bors. However, improvement in business 
|conditions spreads with equal facility. 
It should be our purpose, therefore, to 
start the trend in an upward direction. 


Overproduction Cited 


Whatever may be the cause of the 
business depression in other countries, 
|we know that one of the most serious 
factors in our own situation is that we 
have reached a point where we can and 
| do produce more than we can consume 
ourselves, and just now we do not find 
it easy to dispose of our surplus prod- 
ucts to our neighbors, We have more 
wheat than we can eat; we are cutting 
more lumber than we can use; and we 
can make more automobiles and radios 
than our domestic market can absorb. 
What are we going to do about it? 

The obvious answer would seem to be 
| that we must find foreign markets for 
our surplus. That does not mean that 
we may sit down and wait for the for- 
eign buyers to come to us. It means 
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Polar Reservations 


Are Made by Norway 


Amundsen Discovery Declared 
Basis for Antarctic Claim 








The United States has received a note 
from Norway making reservations re- 
garding future Norwegian claims in the 
Antarctic, according to information ob- 
tained at the Department of State 
Aug. 7 

The note states that in view of pre- 
vious conversations with the former Sec- 
retary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, 
the United States will make no claim to 
Antarctic areas based upon the explora- 
‘tions of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. 

Or in any case, the note states, the 
| Norwegian government presumes | that 
‘the United States will not lay claim to 
|those areas around the South Pole dis- 
jcovered by Capt. Roald Amundsen in 
1911, or also to the areas adjacent to 
|Capt. Amundsen’s route. 
hile Norway has not claimed this 
| territory, the note states, it considers 
the Amundsen discovery as a valid basis 
for such a claim, 


note said that it did not conflict with 
his resolution (S. 310) directing the 
President to claim for the United States 
, those Antarctic regions discovered by 
Americans. He gtated orally that it was 
important to settle all Antarctic claims 


in the near future instead of letting, 


them drag out for years. He said that 
| he intended to press the passage of his 
| resolution at the next session of Con- 
| gress, 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, | 
commenting orally upon the Norwegian | 


‘Mr. Davis Predict 


| 


Business Recovery 


alae, 


‘New Tariff Law and Publie 
Building Plans Will Rem- 


edy Situation, He Says 


A recovery from the present economic 
depression will come as it has come in 


fall 
and 
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the future generation of 
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| Relief Plan Proposes Purchases by Farmer From Grain’ 
Stabilization Corporation; Surplus Problem De- 
clared to Be Solved by Drought 


that the plan might be extended to 
other cooperatives. 

The dairy association was pledged to 
repay the loan to the Board in monthly | 
installments, Mr. Williams said, but | 
| it obtained permission to defer pay- 
ments for one year. The partial-pay- 
ment funds which were thus retained 
by the association were used in part 
to finance purchases of feeds by farm- 
ers, through loans from the associ- 
ation. 

No other requests for deferment of 
payments have been received, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, but such an arrangement | 
might be made with others on condi- | 
| tions suitable to the circumstances of 
the particular case. | 

The Board cannot make loans di- | 
rectly to farmers under the law, Mr. | 
Williams said. The credit system sug- 
gested through local corporations, he 
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‘Brokers Unaffected 
By Deposit Required 
_ Of Private Bankers 


——__—_ 





|Provision of New York Law 
Declared to Be Rarely Ap- 
{plicable to Members of 
Stock Exchange 





State of New York: 

| New York, Aug. 7. 

The provision of the banking law of 
New York, as amended at the last ses- 
| sion of the legislature, requiring “private 
|bankers” to deposit securities with the 
|State Banking Department in amounts 
|of $100,000 each, is applicable to broker- 
|age firms and members of the New York 
| Stock Exchange and the New York Curb 
|Exchange, only in the ,event that such 
firms transmit funds in amounts of less 
[than $500 units, according to an oral 
statement Aug. 7 by the Superintendent 
jof Banks, Joseph A. Broderick. 
| Announcement in a recent issue of the 
|bulletin of the Department that securi- 
ities had been deposited by J. P. Morgan 
& Co., J. and W. Seligman & Co., Gold- 
iman, Sachs & Co., A. Iselin & Co., Kid- 


|the past, largely through the new tariff |der, Peabody & Co., Laidlaw & Co., and 


and the construction program that has 


- 


7 in the National Radio Forum over 
Station WMAL, and affiliated stations of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

There have been slack periods in the 
past, but this is the first one Mr, Davis 
remembers when there was a concerted 
activity looking to eliminating it, He 
pointed to the contracts let during the 
first half of ‘he year for public works 
and betterment which surpass by more 
than $200,000,000 those of the first six 
months of 1929, adding that many State 
legislatures did not meet this year to aid 
in this construction program. 

The building projects will stimulate 
other industries, besides furnishing work 
for thousands of men directly connected 


with the building trades, the Secretary, 


pointed out. The aid given other busi- 
jnesses will permit them to increase em- 
|ployment, the buying power of their 
|workers, and the demand for goods, 

The efforts of President Hoover to off- 
set the effects of the stock market crash 
last Fall resulted in maintaining wayes 
at the levels they were on before the 
slump, whereas, in the past there have 
been sweeping wage cuts in similar cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Davis said. The 
tional Business Conference, and the re- 
duction of the income tax were cited as 
factors which are aiding in the progress 
toward normalcy. 

Mr. Davis proferred a defense of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff in his speech. The 
j secret of American prosperity, he said. 
| “is nothing more than keeping the home 
market safe for the home manufacturer 
;and the home people.” We need the new 


| tariff to save the American wage earner, | 


'the American farmer, and the American 
business man, he added. 

(The full text of the address ‘will be 
| printed in the issue of August 9.) 


RANSOCEANIC transportation by 
| air will demand larger dirigibles, 
| it was stated orally Aug. 6 in behalf 
| of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and the 
ideal 10,000,000 cubic feet capacity 

ship is fast being approached by de- 
velopments in désign and construction 
typified by the Navy’s “supercarriers,” 
the “ZRS-4” and “ZRS-5.” 

Commenting on a recent speech by 
Maj. G, H. Scott, airship specialist and 
official passenger on the “R-100,” in 
which the British official declared ships 
slightly larger than the-“R-100” and 
“R-101” will be needed, Lt. Comdr. 
Charles E. Rosendahl, former com- 
manding officer of the “Los Angeles,” 
said the most satisfactory lighter-than- 
air craft from point of size and ca- 
pacity is still to be designed. 


‘ 


A 


f 


been undertaken, the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, said in an address Aug. 


Na-| 


Dirigible Twice Size of “R-100’ 
Expected to Evolve Gradually 


Lieut. Comdr, Charles E. Rosendahl Declares Ideal Air- 
ship of Future, Developed by Transoceanic Needs, 


Will Be 10,000,000 Cubic Feet 


“Probably the best airship for trans- | 


|Thomas Cook & Sons led to some predic- | 


itions that many stock exchange firms 
|would be required to do likewise and 
|that the total of securities deposited 
— reach a high figure. 
The new provisions of the banking law 
hat are of special interest to brokerage 


| houses, Mr. Broderick explained, are sec- | 


| tions 2 and 3 of the statute relating to 
' private bankers, 

The 
cently sent to its members a memoran- 
dum explaining the mew provisions of 
ithe law, and the New York Curb Ex- 





fe me , yith the Bankin . 
|change has just filed wit & | any plans decided upon by the Govern- 


Department a memorandum to be sent 
to its members on the same subject. Mr. 
Broderick stated that it 
the 
randum that “the Superintendent may 
either personally or by his deputies or 
examiners make such special investiga- 
tions as he may deem necessary to de- 
termine whether any individual, copart- 
nership, unincorporated association or 
corporation is violating or has violated 
any of the provisions of this chapter; 
and to the extent necessary to make such 
determination, the Superintendent shal} | 


‘Farm-to-Farm 


| Mr. Hoover Confers 


| with President Hoover at the White 


New York Stock Exchange re- | 


was shown in | 
New York Stock Exchange memo- | 


Survey Ordered 
In Drought Area 








Secretary of Agriculture, 
After Discussion With 
President, Tells of Plan to 
Avert Panic Psychology 


With Farm Leaders 


Two Heads of Agricultural Or- 
ganizations Assert That 
Damage, Especially to Corn, 
Is Widespread 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, after a conference 


House on Aug. 7, announced orally 
that county agents of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been in- 
structed to make a farm-to-farm sur- 
vey of the drought-stricken areas of 
the country, designed not only to af- 
ford detailed information of the crop 
damage, as the basis of immediate 
relief, but to approximate the human 
side of the problem of distress and 
prevent the development of panic 
psychology. 

The survey, Secretary Hyde stated, 
will be in addition to the report to be 
made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on crop conditions Aug. 11, 
which will be the regular monthly 

| report of the Crop Reporting Board 

|as of Aug. 1, supplemented by infor- 

| mation for the first week of August. 
Total Damage Not Known 


The full extent of the damage caused 
| by the drought, Secretary Hyde stated, 
jis not now known and added that since 
it depends upon the weather, it cannot 
be accurately forecast. Although condi- 
tions were described by the Secretary as 
being “very bad,” he believes that most 
of the stricken areas have sufficient feed 
on hand to meet present needs and: pos- 
Sibly for the immediate future. 


Secretary Hyde was summoned to the 
| White House to confer with President 
Hoover on the drought situation follow- 
ing his return from the Middle West 
where he made observations as to the 
conditions. Preceding the conference 
with Secretary Hyde, President Hoover 
discussed the situation in the drought- 
| stricken areas of the country with two 
farm leaders—Samuel H. Thompson of 
| Chicago, IIl., president of the American 
| Farm Bureau Federation, and C. E. Huff 
|of Chicago, president of the Farmers 
| National Grain Corporation. 
The farm leaders informed the Presi- 
| dent that, in their opinion, the drought 
situation was serious, especially with re- 
gard to the corn crop. They believe the 
damage has already been pretty wide- 
| spread and that even rain at this stage 
would not bring anything but a short 
crop. 

The farm leaders also assured Presi- 
dent. Hoover that their organizations 
would cooperate to the fullest extent in 


| 


ment to ameliorate the situation. 
President Hoover later conferred for 
the second time on Aug. 7 with Secretary 
Hyde and Messrs. Huff and Thompson, 
and, in addition, Paul W. Bestor, of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, on the situ- 
ation, with particular reference to pos- 





| sible financial measures to relieve farm- 


ers. While a number of suggestions were 
submitted no conclusions were reached, 
Secretary Hyde said. 

“We discussed what the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to do and where its ef- 


have the right to examine the relevant | forts ought to be applied,” said Secre- 


books, records, accounts, and documents.”” 


Belgium Reduces Tariff 
On Petroleum Products 


| 

The import duties in Belgium are now 
reduced on the following petroleum prod- | 
|ucts: Gasoline from 80 to 70 frances per 
100 liters; lubricating ofl and fuel oil | 
from 10 francs per 100 kilos to free, ac- | 
cording to a cable from Acting Commer- | 
cial Attache L. W. Hutt, Brussels, to the 
Department of Commerce. 

At the same time an excise tax has 
been established on all gasoline refined 
!in Belgium. | 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





; oceMmic service will have a volume of 
ardund 10,000,000 cubic feet,” Lt. 
Coadr, Rosendahl said. “But such a 
craft cannot be built immediately; we 
may know the requirements of this 

| form of transportation and how to 
meet them, but development must be 
gradual, just as the evolution of giant 
liners occurred step by step.” 

Twe Courses Explained 

Airships will never be economical 
short-haul carriers, the former com- 
mander of the “Los Angeles” explained, 
and probably never will be employed 
for overland transportation where 
airplanes can be used more satisfac- 
torily and more economically. ‘ The 
rigid ship has a clear future before it, 
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tary Hyde. “What can be done is yet 
to be decided.” 
Secretary Hyde’s statement follows: 
“I have come. back here at the call 
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‘xemption on Goods 
From Canada Limited 


Exercise of $100 Privilege 
Confined to Once in 30 Days 


American tourists may claim tariff 
exemption on articles brought in from 
Canada only once every 30 days, even 
though the value of the imports does not 
reach the duty-free privilege of $100, ac- 


| cording to a ruling by the Commissioner 


of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, in a letter to 
the Collector of Customs at St. Albans, 
Vt., made public Aug. 7. 

Commissioner Eble’s ruling is an inter- 
pretation of paragraph 1798 of the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Act which states that the $100 
exemption privilege allowed tourists re- 
turning from abroad may be exercised 
only once every 30 days. This language 
was written into the tariff act at the in- 


| sistence of Senators Couzens (Rep.), and 


Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, who 
argued that American firms along the 
border were losing considerable business 
through constant use of the $100 ex- 
emption privilege by persons working 
in the Dominion or within virtual walk- 
ing distance of Canadian cities. 

In the case in question, a tourist on his 


| first trip brought back articles valued at 
| $50. 


On a second trip within 30 days Be 
claimed exemption for $30 worth of addi- 


| tional imports on the ground that he had 
| not yet taken full advantage of the $100 


exemption. Mr. Eble’s ruling, whieh 
makes the tariff applicable in the second 
case, follows in full text: 

Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of yous 
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On Slump in China Trade Ready to Open 


¥ 


“Senate Subcommittee 


7 


Hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Subcommittee investigating the 
influence of the slump in the silver mar- 
ket on the international trade between 
China and the United States, scheduled 

, to open Aug. 7, will open Aug. 8, it 
“was announced Aug. 7 from the office 
sof Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
» Chairman of the Subcommittee. 


Charles K. Moser, Director of the Far 


” 


Eastern Division of the Bureau of For- | 


‘eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will appear as the 
first witness, it was announced. 

Following the session to be held 
Washington, Aug. 8, it was said, the 
Committee will adjourn to reconvene 
Aug. 27 at San Francisco, Calif. 

The investigation is being conducted 
to determine the cause of the depression 
in the export trade of the United States 
to China, to examine the factors which 
enter into the depression, particularly 
with reference to the influence of the 
drop in the silver market, and to deter- 

. mine upon some remedial steps. 


More than 40 witnesses have been} 


listed to appear before the committee, 
including leading exporters of the chief 
export products of the United States to 
China, representatives of transportation 
..and navigation companies, bankers, lead- 


ing economists and students of relations | 


between China and the United States. 
Following the session at-San Francisco 
on Aug. 27, other hearings will be held 
at Los Angeles, Seattle, Salt Lake City, 
Reno, Denver and Spokane. 2 
The special subcommittee, appointed 
for the investigation under the terms of 
‘a resolution introduced in the last Con- 
gress by Senator Pittman, consists of 
> Senators Pittman, Johnson (Rep.), of 
Ve ori, Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
andenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, and 
“ Shipstead (F. L.), of Minnesota. 
“ Correspondence on file in the office of 
“Senator Pittman shows a nation-wide in- 
terest in the hearings, according to a 
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powers and to indicate the importance 
of this decline in exports to China it 
may be stated that a commission has 
been formed in England of the most 
important representative business men 


1 


of Great Britain, the purpose of which | 


is to visit China, investigate the condi- 
tions of British commerce with China 
}and report the findings to the British 
| Government. 

The decrease in American exports to 
{China is again alasming as being a 


|factor tending to reduce our total im-| 
| ports, which have grown to the enor- | 
of approximately $5,250,- | 


;mous sum 
| 000,000. 


| Imports Reported in 
| Excess of Exports in 1929 


| As further shown by the statement 
of Dr. Klein our exports to China fell 
off $10,100,000 
substantial portion of an_ increase in 
exports with China for 1928 over 1927. 


In fact in 1928 our exports to China ex- | 


ceeded our imports from China by more 
than $9,000,000, while in 1929 our im- 
ports from China exceeded our exports 
by more than £27,000,000. 

Some of these facts were brought to 
the attention of the Foreign Relations 


jof the leading periodicals and coming 
from some of the great economists, 


silver. 

The Wall Street Journal said: 
trade with China is of vast importance 
to the commeree of the nations of the 
world. With the United States alone it 
amounts to over $300,000,000 a year. 
Indirectly in trade with the United States 
it is much more, * * * The drop in silver 
means the Chinese exchange must de- 
cline. The purchasing power of silver 
therefore reacts on all countries with 
merchandise to sell.” 


in 1929, Wiping out a) 


s 40 Witnesses ind Will 


Hold Hearings in Washington, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Reno, Denver and Spokane 


+ 


| bly the Jenks Commission of 1903, and 
|the Vissering Commission of 1911. The 
|most recent is what is known as the 
|Kemmerrer proposal. But every system 
|that has been proposed has, met with 
criticisms from the Chinese themselves, 
|largely because most of the plans con- 
| template a change that would upset the 
traditions of 4,000 years among hun- 
| dreds of millions of people whose great- 
est trait is adherence to their historic 
traditions. 

So that the problem before the United 
States is an intricate one. It may not 
be solved by mere theory. Whatever plan 
ultimately*is adopted must have its sound 
foundation built upon existing condi- 
tions as to trade and commerce, competi- 
tion from other nations and the facts as 
to the present production and future sup- 
ply of gold and silver. It may also take 
into consideration the traditional traits, 





|known customs date back 4,000 years. 
Stabilization of 
Conditions Necessary 


There appears at this time to be little 
| hope for peace and prosperity in China 
until there shall have been a stabiliza- 


habits and customs of a nation whose | 
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iry Into Influence of Silver Market Outlook Brighter Radio Not Causing Drought, 
Says Radio Division Chief 


For French Rail 
Equipment Trade 


| 
| 


Department of Commerce 


Increase in Orders Expected 
To Result From Reduc- 
tion in the Reparations 
Payments by Young Plan 


4 


Closing down of radio activities for 60 
days will not bring to an end the drought 
now gripping the country, and it is not 
|“within the power of man to alter the 
| situation,” in the opinion of William D. 
| Terrell, chief of the radio division of 
'the Department of Commerce. 
| Responding to the suggestion of O. D. 








The French railway equipment indus- 
try expects more prosperous years, as 
the result of reduction under the Young l 
Plan of reparations-in-kind payments, letters to President Hoover and the De- 
coincident with increased railway needs, | partment, Mr. Terrell declared on Aug. 
according to information from the trade |7 that so far as he is able to learn there 
commissioner at Paris, Thomas Butts,|is no@relationship between the use of, 
made public Aug. 7 by the Department | radio and weather conditions. Radio has 
of Commerce. ! been in use in this country and in prac- 

The Department’s statement follows in | tically all the countries of the world for 
full text: | the last 20 years, he stated, with no evi- 

There are more than 20 important loco- dent effect on meterologica] conditions. 
motive construction enterprises in France| Mr. Hill, in his letter to the Depart- 
and more than 30 companies construct-|mént declared that atmosphere and cli- 
ing passenger and freight cars. These| matic conditions in the country “have 





foundries vghich supply them with mate- | United States, he asserted, it has not 
rials and the large number of dependent | rained for 100 days. 


industries, producing axles, springs, steel | « ° RS 
lining sheets, etc., constitute a very im- | Radiodation Blamed ae 
For, Atmospheric Condition 


| portant industry in France. 
| Trade Difficult Recently | “I believe these atmospheric and cli- 


In recent years the industry has had | matic conditions have been brought about 
| difficult times owing to the irregularity | by the universal dissemination of electri- 





No Relationship Between Weather and Radio to | 
Support West Virginia Man’s Theory 


| Hill of Kendalia, W./ Va., expressed in: 


enterprises, together with the forges and | become alarming.” In some parts of the | 


Action by House * 
On Waterway Bill 
ed Doubtful 


‘Passage of Such a Measure 


; Department of Commerce should seek tol At Short Session Is Im- 

find it.” | . 

In his letter to President Hoover, Mr. | probable, Clerk of Rivers 

Hill wrote: - oe | And Harbors Group Says 
“Present atmospheric and climatic con- | 

|ditions in this. country have become} 

| alarming, and if there is any remedy,| Although various members of. the 

}your Department of Commerce, which House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 

controls the radio stations of the United | jaye expressed a desire to bring a rivers 


States which I think are responsible for) 4 . \ 
| present climatic conditions, should seekj#"d harbors bill before the House at the 


to find it. The enclosed letter to -your Short session, it is doubtful whether such 
Department of Commerce explains itself, a bill will be enacted, it was stated oraliy 
and if my conclusions are right, I hope| Aug. 7 by the clerk of the Committee, 
ithey and the people of the United States | Joseph H. McGann. 

|can depend on your cooperation in this} Mr. McGann said that a number of 
| matter.” the members of the Committee have an- 


| Center pf Radio Power ;nounced their favor toward a policy of 


| bringing a rivers and harbors bill out 
| Found Least Affected 


leach year, so that the  armypanag or 

; ropriations which they carry will*not 

Commenting on the letter, Mr. a "ss Mish. ‘y y, e 

stated that some years ago, when there) H Seinad ; - 

at | x that it has been neces- 

was an excess of rainfall, “someone sug-|__ 2° ,©XP.ained tna “ : 

|gested the closing of radio stations to sary for the Committee to bring eut two 
‘prevent floods.” He said there is very | 
ittle difference in the amount of power | 


bills for each of the last four passed. 
The bill passed in 1922, he said, carried 
|used this year and the amount of power | 
|used during the last few years. 


a total authorization of approximately 
While radio is distributed quite gen-| 





Division Chief Can Find Term 
| 





$34,000,000, that passed in 1925 a total 
of about $40.000,000, that passed in 
1927 about $43,000,000, and that passed 
during the last session about $140,000,- 


|of orders and, since the war, to its in- 
|ability to adapt its delivery capacity to 
| consumption, according to French trade 


|cjty by the radio stations throughout the 
country, and if I am right, the only way 
to demonstrate whether or not the ‘radio- 


‘erally over the United States and to a 
|lesser degree in some other countries, 
ithe drought conditions are confinéd to 


Committee in the early part of the pres- | 
ent year through articles found in many | 


bankers and students of finance, in dis-| 
cussions of the decline in the price of| 


“The | 


tion of economic and political conditions | information. For a long time the rail-| 
in China. Our Government is deter-| road companies addressed constant com- 
mined to render every possible aid in| plaints to the rolling stock industry re- 
the accomplishment of such end. We| garding its failure to meet without de- 
are urged not alone by reason of our|lay the spasmodic demand for rolling 
natural commercial relations with China, | stock. In the 10 years preceding the 
but by reason of our continuous friend- |; war, the locomotive constructors in- 
| ship for her people and our sympathy for | creased their capacity 100 per cent and | 
| them in their poverty and suffering. | the constructors of cars increased: theirs 

Individually, and I am not speaking | by about 50 per cent. The present pro- | 
for the committee, I ant of the opinion| duction capacity per annum is 1,200 
|that the stabilization of China’s eco-| locomotives, 2,000 passenger cars, and 
|nomics and finances is a subject prece-| 30,000 freight cars, These figures rep- 
| dent to the stabilization of political con-|Tesent an increase of 500 per cent, 100 
|ditions. In fact, I believe that the sta-| Per cent and 120 per cent, respectively, 
bilization of China’s finances and eco-| over the 1905 production capacity. | 
nomics will soon result in peace and| The consequences of reparations-in- 
| prosperity in China, | kind payments were prejudicial to the 

There is no doubt that the coopera- | local rolling-stock industry, as the rail- 


} 





|certain areas, Mr. Terrell asserted. He) 
| pointed out that there is more radio 
jenergy dissipated in the ether in and 
|around New York than in any other sec- 
tion of this country, yet that vicinity has | 
{not been affected by the drought as has} 
for present climatic conditions. {the South Atlantic and mid-west section. 

“The conditions described are almost} “I do not believe that it is within the! 
universal, and are nothing less than!the power of man to alter the situa- 
alarming and if there is any remedy the'tion,” he concluded. 


Claims Made for Some Mouth Washes 
Declared Unsupported After Tests 


dation’ is responsible for these condi- 
tions would be to cease all radio“activity 
in the United States for, say, a period of 
60 days, and by this method only can we 
find out whether or not fhe dissemination 
of the electrical currents are responsible 





000. However, he said, there was an 
effort made to get river and harbors leg- 
islation enacted in 1924, 1926 and 1922, 
but due to the objections of either the 
President, the Steering Committee or the 
Rules Committee, they were not brought 
before the House for consideration. 
Should a bill be .brought before the 
House next year, Mr. McGann said, it 
probably will carry only a comparatively 
small authorization for appropriations, 
due to the large appropriation authorized 


4 


jin the bill just enacted. 


It would be pogsible, however, he 
pointed out, to bring the total of appro- 


|; priations authorized in a bill if brought 
out next vear to a high figure because 


of the additional expenditures needed to 
complete some of the works authorized 
in the recent bill, but in which cases the 
full amount to complete the work was 
not authorized. 


‘Chief of Federal Drug Control Says Gargles Cannot Be 


statement on Aug. 7 by the Nevada Sen- |tion of other governments would greatly | roads were encouraged to place their or- 


ator. His statement follows in full text: 
More than 40 witnesses have been 
listed as among those to be heard in con- 
nection with the committee’s inquiry. 
The witnesses include leading exporters 
of the chief export products of America 
to China, representatives of transporta- 
‘tion and navigation companies, bankers, 
‘leading economists and students of the 
relations between China and the United 
‘States. Subsequent to the testimony of 
the Department of Commerce represent- 
“atives, the committee Will meet on Aug. 
"27 at San Francisco where a number of 
. Witnesses are scheduled to appear, in- 
cluding experts of the University of 
California who have recently made an 
extensive survey of the Chinese situa- 
tion. Subsequent hearings will be held 
“at Los Angeles, Seattle, Salt Lake City, 
Reno, Denver and Spokane before the 
committee returns to the East, where a 
number will be heard in various cities, 
_ such as New York, Akron and Wash- 
ington. 


Reasons Sought for 
* Decrease in China Trade 


The purpose of these hearings is to 
determine, first, the cause for the alarm- 
ing decrease in our export trade with 

‘China, to examine carefully the factors 
that enter into this depression and to 
determine, if possible, upon some reme- 
dial steps. 


Early in the present year members of | 


the Foreign Relations Committee, includ- 
‘ing myself, were attracted by a number 
of significant statements appearing in a 
number of the leading periodicals, news- 
papers, and organs of financial and busi- 
ness interests, indicating a very danger- 
ous trend in our export trade with China. 

I took occasion to gather together a 
number of these articles which indicated 
the importance of this problem and _re- 
ferred the facts to members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. I then intro- 
duced a resolution asking that a sub- 
committee be formed to investigate the 
facts with respect to this situation and 
to report to the Senate its full findings, 
together with such suggestions as may 
be pertinent. 

The reason.this matter was taken be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
is that whatever st@ps that may ulti- 
mately prove to be necessary in a rem- 
edial way will probably have to be em- 
bodied in an agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of China and the United States. 
In fact it is likely that the ultimate so- 
lution of the present problem may in- 
volve agreements between ail of the 
Treaty Powers and China, at least all of 
those powers interested in the Treaty 
ports of China. 

The Senate theretgre approved Sen- 
ate Resolution 256, Which authorized a 
committee to investigate the Treaty stip- 
ulations existing between China and the 
United States and having a bearing upon 
commerce between the two nations and 
to investigate the conditions with re- 
spect to our commerce with China. 

Under this resolution Senator Borah 
appointed a committee consisting of my- 
self, as chairman, and Senators John- 
son of California, Swanson of Virginia, 
Vandenberg of Michigan, and Shipstead 
of Minnesota, 


Factors Responsible for 
Condition Listed 


As brought out in letter by Dr. Julius | 


Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 

the three principal factors having to do 

with our depressed exports to China are: 

1. The renewal of extensive military ac- 
tivities in, China; 

2. The lower ‘prices obtained in world 
markets for many commodities, and 

8. The low price of silver. 

Dr. Klein points out that there prob 
ably will be many other contributing 
minor factors but these three are the 
most important. As resulting upon these 
conditions Dr, Klein points out that our 
imports from China have fallen off by 
$22,879,000 during the five months period 
of 1930 as compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1929 and our expots have suf- 
fered a reduction of approximately $17,- 
000,000 for the five months period. The 
total decline in‘ our exports for the year 
1930 cannot be estimated but the decline 
forthe five months period is sufficient 
warning of the ultimate possibilities. 

A decline in the American export 
Gusiness with China is particularly se- 


rious in view of the extensive growth | 
of Chinese imports which from 1913 to) 


1923 almost doubled in value and which 
have shown an even larger increasing 
proportion during the past several years. 
This logical market for American prod- 
ucts:'must not be lost to American trade. 
There ie an ever increasing competition 
for Chinese trade among the great 


@ 


“~~ 


The Literary Digest in a resume of the 
situation, quoting The Business Week, 
observed that this decline “is one of the| 
major economic curiosities of the age.’ | 

The Boston News Bureau was quoted | 
as containing a dispatch from the) 
Nanking Government (in China) to the| 
effect that the Government was facing) 
“commercial ruin from the tobogganing | 
of silver prices.” | 

“Widespread hardship is threatened in | 
Mexico as mines which have been op-| 
erating since the days of Cortez and 
before are finding it profitless to op-| 
erate,” said the American Banker. | 

Chapman in the New York Herald- | 
Tribune was quoted as stating: “It is a) 
crushing blow to the hopeful miners | 
in our own Rockies.” | 

The New York World is quoted as! 
saying: “When the value of silver drops, 
commodity prices in a silver standard | 


country go up.and a sharp rise in liv-| 
ing costs is adding a new problem to| 
the many which are already harassing | 
| the Chinese Government.” 


Procedure to Be 
| Followed Described 


All of these statements have to do} 
with one of the leading factors which| 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce! 
mentions in his letter, the decline of sil- 
ver prices. 

Our committee intends to get at the 
facts. We intend to hear the exporters 
themselves and to get from their views 
as to the cause for the depression and 
their ideas as to the possible solution. 

We intend also t6 make an extensive 
inquiry into the theories and plans of 
noted scientists, economists, bankers and 
experts on currency and exchange, to get 
their views, and upon our return from 
the coast, we expect to hear other Gov- 
ernment witnesses who are familiar in 
every detail with our relations, economic 
and otherwise, to China. 

In connection with the examination of 
currency conditions as affecting our ex-| 








| 


| port trade to China, the following para- 
| graph from the letter of Dr. Klein is 
significant: 
“Finally comes the factor of the low 
price of silver. China being on a silver 
basis receives all her income in China in 
| Silvey, and all she receives from abroad 
| must be paid for. in silver but upon a 
gold valuation. From our Table 2 we 
note that the average dollar value of the 
Shanghai tael in 1928 was 64.30 gold| 
cents. In 1929, it was 58.43 cents; in| 
May, 1930, 44.85 cents; and on July 22, 
| 1930, 36.75 cents. A simple way to state 
|} the problem \is the obvious one that, 
| other things being equal, the Chinese | 
| cannot buy as much goods from abroad 
| for 38 cents as they could for 64 cents.” | 

The chief export commodities of the 
| United States to China are petroleum 
products, raw cotton, tobacco, cigar- 
ettes, iron and steel, machinery and eiec- 
trical equipment, lumber, flour, and auto- 
motive products, including automobiles 
and parts. 
Government’s Problem 
Called Intricate One 

The Committee will endeavor to obtain 
from the leading exporters of these com- 
modities in various cities of the country 
the facts and all views that may be per- | 
tinent in the way of proposed solutions. 

Of course, the Committee laler will be 
required to make a study of the treaty 
stipulations that now relate to our trade 
with China and in fact the treaty stipu- 
lations of treaties existing between other 
nations and China. 

The Committee will probably recom- 
| mend that the proper authorities enter 
into negoiaions upon séme definite plan 
| of a remedial character and it is fortu- 
| nate that the Senate left the present in- 
| eulry to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
} tee so as to have all the facts necessary 
‘to the ratification of any such figree- 
} ments later, 4 

China has a population variously esti- 
mated at from 350,000,000 to 435,000,000 
people, a substantial portion of the hu- 
man race. These people live in a terri- 
tory comprising 4,275,000 square miles, 
about 1,000,000 square miles more than 
the territory of the United States, They 
are a logical market for American prod- 
ucts, Their Oriental ways are not easily | 
adjustable te Occidental theories. They 
have, for instance, no actual currency 
basis or monetary system today. Silver 
is hoarded, It is both a medium of ex- 
change and a commodity. 
| Much of the Chinese silver has never | 
| been coined. It is in the form of “shoes” 
and the unit called the tael varies ac- 
cording to the scales of the various prov- 
inces. There have: been many attempts 
to standardize the Chinese system, nota- 





facilitate such consummation, and it is 
even possible that such cooperation may 
be necessary to the fullest and most ex-| 
peditious accomplishment of such pur- 
poses. The cooperation between dtr 
Government and other governments de- 
pends upon negotiations and _ treaties, 
which matters are exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the Chief Executive, the | 
President of the United States. Our 
subcommittee therefore intends to obtain 
the facts, conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to the subject matter of the investi- 
gation and then to submit such facts, 
conclusions and recommendations to the | 
whole. Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the United States Senate, together 
with our report and recommendations. 

The Foreign Relations Committee will 
then be moved to submit such report 
to the United States Senate, together 


| with the recommendations of our sub- 


committee, and together with such other 
recommendations relative to the matter 
as the Foreign Relations Committee may 
deem proper and appropriate. There- 
upon the Senate of the United States will 
be moved to advise the President as to 
the negotiation of such treaty, or trea- 
ties, as in the opinion of the United 
States Senate may be deemed proper and 
appropriate in the premises, 


House Chairmanships 


May U ndergo Change 





Vacancy on Insular Affairs May | 


Affect Other Groups 





The appointment of a new Chairman 
of the House Committee on Insular 
Affairs when Congress convenes in De- 
cember may involve the appointment of 
a new chairman for another Committee, 
it was stated orally Aug. 6, by the 
Clerk of the House, William Tyler Page. 

The Chairman on Insular Affairs, Rep- 
resentative Edgar R. Kiess of Williams- 
port, Pa., died near 
last session. 

Coincident with the necessity of ap- 
pointing a new chairman for the Com- 


mittee, according to Mr. Page, it may} 


be necessary to appoint a new chairman 
for either the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, the Committee on Pen- 
sions, the Committee on Elections No. 1, 
or the Committee on Accounts, 

This, it was explained, is due, to the 
fact that the four ranking majority 
members of, the Committee on Insular 
Affairs are now chairmen of the four 
named Committees, respectively, as fol- 
lows: Representatives Zihlman (Rep.), 
of Cumberland, Md.; Knutson (Rep.), of 
St. Cloud, Mipn.; Beedy (Rep.), of 
Portland, Me.; and Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass. 

It is probable, Mr. Page pointed out, 
that each of these Representatives in or- 
der of their rank on the Committee, will 
be offered the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 





M qre Than One Million Persons Given 


the close of the! 


|ders in Germany, according to the 
| French information. Now that that form 
of competition is greatly reduced by the 
Young Plan, the French industry antici- 
pates more prosperous years, especially 
in view of the fact that the reduction of 
the reparations-in-kinl payments coin- 
cides with greatly increased needs of the | 
railroads. Thus in 1929, the Paris- | 
Lyons-Mediterranean Railway placed or- 
ders for more than 2,000 cars for the 
transportation of fresh foodstuffs, 40 
cars for the transportation of automo- 
biles, and 150 freight cars with special 
unloading equipment. The State rail- 
way placed orders at the same time for | 
500 fresh-foodstuffs cars, 95 cold-storage | 
cars, and 190 other freight cars. 


Passenger Cars Scrapped | 


The railroads also are being forced to 
scrap large numbers of passenger cars | 
that have become out of date, and abont 
1,000 new ones have been ordered by the 


various companies. 
The increase in the number of freight | 


cars in use and the substitution of all- 
steel for partly wooden cars necessitates 
the operation of more powerful locomo- 
tives. As a result, orders for some 150 
new locomotives have been placed. A 
certain percentage of these orders have 
been placed in Germany, as have numer- 
ous orders from the French colonies, but 
the French industry has received a large 
share of the domestic and colonial busi- | 
ness. 





| 





Disapproval Given Bill | 
'To Extend War Awards 


War Department Says Value of | 


Medal Should Be Upheld 





An adverse report on the bill (H. R.| 
13227) to extend the limitations of time | 
upon the issuance of certain medals to 
persons who served in the Army of the 
United States during the World War) 
has been received by the House Com- 
| mittee on Military Affairs from the War 
Department, it was made public Aug. 7: 

The present statutes, according to the 
Department letter, gave practically a 
five-year period for consideration of gal- 
lant acts or distinguished service ren- 
dered duting the World War. 

“The recommendations for decorations 
made in accordance with the act of July 
9, 1918,” the letter says, “were almost | 
entirely initiated by parties having per- 
acts or services rendered, the recom- 
ion or regimental commanders, whereas 
recent recommendations for awards show 
a marked departure from the previous 
agencies. 

“The value of the decorations which 
have been awarded for World War serv- 
ice should be securely guarded, both as 
a@ measure of morale and a standard for 
future guidance, and in the opinion of 
the War Department the passage of H. 





R. 13227 would tend to lower both of | 


these factors.” 


|of freeing the throat of germs by treat- 


| ministration, stated Aug. 7. 


; text: 


jin their claims. 


sonal or direct official knowledge of the | 


mending officers being company, battal- | 


Depended Upon to Combat Throat Diseases 





Mouth washes and gargles “cannot be {irritating solutions into the nasal pas- 
depended upon to prevent or cure infec- | sage. 
tious diseases of the upper respiratory | Meaningless jargon, purporting to be 
tract such as, for exargple, sore throat,” | scientific facts, is used in many adver- 
and, one group of outstanding workers | tisements to impress those who are seek- 
has concluded that there is no possibility | ing an antiseptic mouth wash and gargle 
| . . 
> to kill the germs which they have been 
ment with antiseptic solutions, Dr. J. J.| led to believe are about to attack them. 
Durrett, chief of the division of drug|A recent statement said that the prep- 
control, Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad-| aration referred to had such strong ef- 
. 'fect that it would destroy 1,400,000,000 | 
Dr. Durrett made the statement in a| germs in 15 seconds, and went on to 
radio address through station WRC and | explain that the law in the United States 
the National Broadcasting System in the | required such a preparation to kill only 
National Farm and Home radio hour. | 200,000,000 germs in 300 seconds. Such 
Many advertisements of mouth washes |a statement is incorrect and means abso- 
and gargles are deceptive, he said, and|lutely nothing. These big figures are 
extravagant claims have been made for | used solely for the purpose of impress- 
some preparations. ing the unsuspecting public with the 
Dr. Durrett explained orally Aug. 7 great power of the preparation, when, as 
that a test made by outstanding physi-|a matter of fact, any antisentic mouth 
cians recently showed that when pneu-| wash and gargle meeting only the mini- 
monia germs are rubbed on the mucous| mum requirements, easily accomplishes 
membranes in the noses of rabbits, few|such results. These statements are 
of the rabbits became affected with| loosely based on test-tube experiments | 
pneumonia; but when the pneumonia | and they only have to use a bigger tube, 
germs were rubbed on the membranes| more antiseptic and more germs, and 
and then an antiseptic was applied, the| the figures can be raised to any desired 
rabbits uniformly see the genee. size. e 
This has been ascriBed, he said, to a} 
destruction by the antiseptic of the pro-| Statements on Labels 
tective mucous film over the membranes,|! Restricted to Truth 
so as to permit the easy entry of germs. 
Dr. Durretts’ address follows in full 





Remember that as antiseptic mouth 
{washes and gargles are used they are 
|weakened by dilution with saliva; that 


Claims for Antiseptics |they are only in the mouth and throat, 
|as a rule once or twice during a day and! 


Tested in Laboratory |then only for a few seconds out of the 


Drug corérol is a division of the Food| 24 hours; and that they cannot possibly 
and Drug Administration in the Depart-| reach many of the folds and inaccessible 
= a Soremnere, ns —- a recesses in which the actual sites of many 

rug sections of the food and drugs law. | beginning infections are loc 7 

This law, which has been called by the | ae oe “ oo — ss iat 
courts the most beneficent legislative en- |; 14 os a ge SOLELCS AEC 1OGI)- 
actment of recent times, was enacted in |!™& i - ae u agents w hen recom- 
1906 to prevent unscrupulous manufac® aoe e fd _ used ae Ronse they Bre Ce 
turers from misrepresenting on their la- i le of doing. If they are antiseptic, 
bels foods and drugs and to prevent | ‘mere 1S no possible objection to desig- 
adulteration. The law forbids mislead- | "ting them as such. Many of them are| 
ing statements as to the composition of |cleansing,* soothing, refreshing and tend 
medicines, and fraudulent statements as |to mask odors arising in the mouth. Be- 
to what medicines will do when used ac- 
cording to label directions. 

During the last four years samples 
of over 1,000 preparations described as 
antiseptics have been collected, tested, 
and the label claims reviewed, As a re- 
sult of this activity on our part the 
labels of widely distributed antiseptics 
are at this time comparatively accurate 
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Unfortunately for the consumer, this 
}cannot be said about the extensive anti- 
septic mouth wash and gargle advertise- 
ments appearing in papers and maga- 
zines which are not subject to regula- 
{tion by the food and drugs law. How-) 
ever, improvement in this field may be) 
expected now that the Federal Trade 
Commission is proceeding against this 
type of abuse of public confidence. The 
National Better Business Bureau, coop-| 
}erating with many Newspapers and mag- 
azines, is alse discouraging fraudulent | 
advertising. Much remains to be done 
jalong this line. 


Extravagant Claims 
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| these 
{/amounts of possibly $5,000,000 or $10,- 
000,000 until the work is completed. 


tions 


He pointed out that in addition to the 
amount authorized to be appropriated in 
connection with the work on the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to the mouth 
an additional $23,000,000 will be needed 
to complete the work. Also in the case 
of the project authorized on the Ten- 
nessee River only $5,000,000 was a 
ized to be appropriated, and before th® 


| project is completed estimates show that 


$75,000,000 will be needed. On the Up- 
per Mississippi, he stated, the last bill 
authorized an appropriation of only $7,- 
000,000 to begin the work, and before 
it is completed estimates show that about 
$98.000,000 will be needed, he said. 
However, Mr. McGann said, the actual 
appropriations for the projects author- 
ized in the last bill will not be made 
until some time next Winter, and there 
would actually be little necessity for fur- 
ther appropriations to be made for these 
larger projects for another two or three 
years, since it probably will be that long 


| bcfore the money thus far authorized to 
ibe appropriated for these projects will 


be utilized. 

My. McGann said he expects that the 
appropriations necessary to complete 
works will be made in small 





> 


attending their use, as outlined 
above, they cannot be depended upon to 


| prevent or cure infectious diseases of the 


upper respiratory tract such as, for ex- 


‘ample, sore throat. 


You see that the food and drugs law 
forbids the manufacturer telling you by 
statements on the label that his mouth 
wash and-gargle is antiseptic when it 
is’ not. Likewise, it forbids the manu-. 
facturer #rom telling you that his anti- 
septic mouth wash and gargle will pre- 
vent or cure sore throat, or any other 
infection of the respiratory tract, when 
he knows that this is untrue. It does 
not prevent such claims being made in 
advertisements, and this is why it is 
safer to judge what a mouth wash and 
gargle is, and what it is capable of do- 
ing, by the statements fade on the label 


cause of the very nature of the limita-! rather than by those made elsewhere. 


+——— 
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Vocational Education During 1929 


Enrollment Has Increased 52 Per Cent in Last Five Years, | 


Member of Federal Board Declares 


Vocational education shows a steady 
growth in the United States, Perry W. 
Reeves, member of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, stated — orally 
Aug. 7. 

During the last five years, between 
1924 and 1929, enrollment increased 52 
per cent and expenditures 45 per cent, 
Mr. Reeves pointed out. 

In 1929, a total of $27,474,305.86 was 
expended in the United States for in- 
structing 1,047,957 persons in vocational 
classes. Of this amount of money di- 
verted for this purpose, the Federal Gov- 
ernment supplied $6,878,529.71 and the 
States and local governments the re- 
mainder, State money totaled $7,471,- 


858.30 and local money ‘$13,123,917.85. 


Enrollment increased from 690,055 in 
1924 to 1,047.957 in 1929, Mr. Reeves 
pointed out. In 1929, there were 591,658 
men enrolled and 456,299 women. 

When one considers that over $2,184,- 





schools alone in this country, 
vocational training is slight in compari- 
son, 

Although the growth is steady in vo- 
cational training, Mr. Reeves expressed 
the opinion that in view of the eco- 
nomic trends in the country much ‘yet 
has to be dones The*bulk of the salaried 
population is engaged in some kind of 
a trade, Mr. Reeves said. Since the de- 
mands of the Natidn call for persons 
skilled in the various vocations await- 
ing them, it becomes more and more 
a public * responsibility to fit future 
workers for their jobs, he added. 

The inceeasing attention being given 
,to commercial and industrial education, 
Mr. Reeves stated, is the result of a 
} realization of both Business men and 
| workers that proper vocational training 
constitutes a part of the theory of an 
|educational system which will 





tunities to the citizens. 


\ 


| gargles to reach the germs of disease 


Mr. | 
Reeves said, the, amount set aside for | 


bring | sage of disease-producing germs 
000,000 are expended annually on public|about greater and more equal oppor-| treatment with antiseptic solutions; and 
‘education in the elementary and high 


. . No extra postage charge for 
Many preparations of this class are : poares ae 


4 
| modestly labeled as deodorant, cleansing, ( 
antiseptic mouth washes and gargles. 
The only reason why they are labeled | 
antiseptic at all is because they possess 
\the ability to kill bacteria in a test tube | 
under favorable conditions. Irrespective | 
of the ability of these mouth washes and} 


hensive record of the daily activities o 


of the forty-eight States. Believing that 
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located deep in the inaccessible recesses 
of the mouth, tonsils, adenoids and other | 
|parts of the upper respiratory tract, you | 
are eloquently and even at times spec- | 
tacularly persuaded, urged or “frighi- 
ened by advertising into gargling, after | 
which it is implied that you may feel 
safe and secure from the germs of from! 
40 to 50 diseases which the manufac- | 
turer tells you start by first attacking | 
the mouth, nose or throat, | 

What do the best informed workers in 
this country in this field think of such} 
claims? After exhaustive experiments 
on rabbits, using eight or ten different 
varieties of the best and most accredited | 
fantiseptics, one group of outstanding | 
workers cqncluded that antiseptic mouth 
washes and gargles when dropped into 
; the noses of rabbits, are devoid of bene- | 
ficial influences in removing disease- | 
producing germs; that in some instances 
an actual increase in disease-producing 
germs occurs; that there is no possibility 
}of freeing the upper respiratory ‘pas- 
by 
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Prisons Outlined Reiies Plan Proposes Purchases by Farmer From Grain| 


Public Health Service Says 
More Knowledge of Pris- 


9 . 
ners Mentality Charae said, is the answer to the question, | livestock. In the meantime, the Federal | 
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® 
Plan for Medical Farm Board Offers Long Terms 
Work in Federal |= For Purchase of Grain for Feed 





Stabilization Corporation; Surplus Problem De- 
clared to Be Solved by Drought 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


teristics Is Needed | “What can the Farm Board do to aid| Farm Board is studying its own power 


A more intimate knowledge of the 
mental characteristics of prisoners should 
contribute to a better understanding of | 
several features of the present correc- | 
tional systems generally, according to a! 
statement issued by the Public Health 
Service, Aug. 7. 
about, it is hoped, by the supervision | 
of hospital work in the prisons by the 
Public Health Service, it was stated. 
dhe statement follows in fuil text: 

“Un May 13, 1930, the President ap- 
provéd an act of Congress which author- | 
ized the United States Public Health | 
Service to provide medical service in| 
Federal penal and correctionai institu- | 
tions under the Department of Justice. | 
Henceforth the medical and psychiatric 4 
work in Federal prisons will be super- | 
vised and furnished by personnel of that | 
Service. This new legislation is consid- | 
ered important in the field of penology ! 
and mental hygiene, and is part of the 
program for improving the conditions in | 
Federal prisons, and also an effort to | 
-promote uniformity in the medical work 
of the Federal Government. 


This will be brought | 


Medical Problems of Prisoners 

The psychiatric examination and clas- 
sification of inmates is of very great 
value to those concerned with the appli- 
cation of disciplinary measures; with the 
protection of the mentally disordered in- 
mate; with the protection of other in- 
mates and employes; with the treatment 
of prisoners generally; with the transfer 
of mentally disordered persons to insti- 
tutions most suited to give specialized 
care, and with the subject of parole and 
discharge of inmates. 

It is obvious that important medical 
problems arise in connection with the 
detailed care of Federal prisoners and 
that the medical service of a modern 
prison involves certain routine procedure 
and also certain research activities, the 
dlatter relating directly to the solution 
of medical administrative problems and 
to increasing the sum of knowledge con- 
‘erning technical medical questions. The 
ioutins requirements of a prison medi- 
cal service involve the psychiatric exam- 
ination and classification of prisoners 
and the treatment and supervision of all 
mentally diseased inmates. It also in- 
volves the conduct of physical examina- 
tions sufficient in scope to permit of the 
prompt recognition and correction of 
physical defects and diseases. All the 
necessary facilities for reasonably meet- 
ing these requirements are largely tech- 
nical or administrative medical ques- 
tions. 

The psychiatric examination and classi- 
fication of inmates is of very great value 
to those concerned with the application 
of disciplinary measures; with the pro- 
tectian of the mentally disordered in- 
mate; with the protection of other in- 
mates and employes; with the treatment 
of prisoners generally; with the transfer 
of mentally disordered persons to insti- 
tutions most suited to give specialized 
care; and with the subject of parole and 
discharge of inmates. | 

Need of Specialized Methods 


A more intimate knowledge of the men- 
tal characteristics of prisoners shouid 
contribute to a better understanding of 
several features involved in correctional 
systems generally; to the necessity for 
specialized methods in care and proced- 
ure; and to the evolution of institutional 
facilties to meet requirements applicable 
to specific types of cases. Such a pro- 
gram will intimately dovetail wit hother 
activities of the prison, having for their 
object individual care, supervision, and 
disposition of inmates. 

It is obvious that the inmates of pris- 
ons are subject to the same intercurrent 
physical and mental illnesses, diseases, 
or defects, as are seen among those 
that comprise the general population, A 
properly organized prison medical servy- 
ice, therefore, must be both general and 
special in character to meet these needs. 

A well organized medical service in a 
modern prison can contribute to the wel- 
fare of inmates and employes in ways 
other than those mentioned, by render- 
ing advice and counsel respecting sani- | 
tation and personal hygiene; by helping 
to organize and guide recreational, edu- 
cational, occupational, and vocational ac- 
tivities with a view to promoting the 
health of both inmates and employes; 
and by giving assistance and advice for 
maintaining a wholesome and well-bal- 
anced dietary. | 

It is obvious that the chief medical | 
officer of a large modern prison has an 
important and specialized duty to per- 
form, and one requiring special train- 
ing, administrative ability, tact, and judg- 
ment, and that adequate assistance is 
necessary for him to meet the demands 
of a well-balanced medical service. 








Situation Not Yet Critical 
In China, Mr. Castle Says 


The United States does not regard the} 
situation in China as yet critical, and| 
no special instructions have been sent} 
to American representatives there, ac-| 
cording to an oral statement by the As- 
sistant Secretary of State, William R. 
Castle Jr., Aug. 7. 

The Chinese Minister, Dr. C. C. Wu, 
called at the Department of State Aug. 
7 to discuss the situation with Mr. Castle, | 
who gave him an account of his conver- | 
sation of the previous day with the 
British Ambassador. (A summary was,| 
printed in the issue of Aug. 7). 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
August 7 





11 a. m.—C. E. Huff, of Chicago, presi- 


dent of the Fasmers National Grain 
Corporation, and Samuel H. Thompson, | 
of Chicago, president of the American) 
Farm Bureau Federation, called to dis-| 
cuss the drought situation with the 
President. 

11:45 a. m.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis- 
cuss the drought situation with the 
President, following his return from the 
Middle West, where he observed its 
effects. } 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau of | 
the Budget, James C. Roop, called to dis- 


@uss budget matters with the President. 


* 


\ 


drought sufferers?” | 

The extent to which the plan will be | 
placed in operation is “purely up to the 
local districts,” Mr. Williams stated. It 
depends on the willingness of business 
men, including feed dealers, to join in 
the collective guarantee of the farmers’ | 
notes through the corporations. The | 
Board is prohibited by law from making 


|any sales of grain without security for 
| payment, he added. 


Feed for livestock is a relatively small 
percentage of the farmer’s annual ex- 
penses, Mr. Williams said, so repayment 
in a year or two probably would not in- 
volve any great difficulty. The Grain 
Stabilization Corporation can sell any 
kind of grain the farmers may want at | 
the market price without taking a profit, 
but it probably cannot sell hay, Mr. Wil- 
liams said. 

The Board will keep its promise that 
the wheat held by the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation will not be sold in com- 
petition with the present wheat crop un- 
jess prices rise to the level at which the 
corporation bought the wheat, Samuel R. | 
McKelvie, member of the Board repre- | 
senting grain growers, stated orally. If 
the corporation sells wheat under the 
credit system proposed to aid livestock 
growers, he said, enough wheat will be 
bought to keep the corporation’s hold- | 
ings constant. 

Wheat is aimost a complete substitute 
for corn in the ration for cattle, Mr. 
McKelvie added, but it must be mixed 
with other grains to obtain a proper 
ration. 

If the estimate that the corn crop has 
been reduced by 500,000,000 bushels by 
the drought is correct, Mr. McKelvie 
said, and he believes, he added, that it 


| may prove to be a reasonable estimate, 


it is possible that as much as 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat may be fed to livestock 
to take the place of corn. This would 
provide an outlet for that amount of 
wheat in a channel which does not ordi- 
narily take it, he said. . 

Mr. McKelvie said he believes the 
drought has settled the surplus problem 
in all grains for the year, and that there | 
will not be a burdensome surplus in any 
field this year, 

No arrangements are known to the 
Board for transportation of livestock at 
special rates from drought districts to 
areas where feed is available, Mr. 
Williams said, but such arrangements 
have been made in previous years. He 
said he considered it to be more advisable 
to keep dairy cattle where they are, in 
cases where this is possible, and to ship 
teed to the cattle. 

Reports have been received of the 
movement of some dairy cattle to market | 
because of shortage of feed, Mr. Williams 
said. However, he added, forced move- | 
ment of cattle to market does not yet! 
appear to be a great problem in the 
chief cattle-growing areas. 

The drought continued through Aug. 
6 over most of the eastern half of the 
country, according to W. A. Mattice, of 
the Division of Agricultural Meteorology 
of the Weather Bureau. There were 
scattered showers again, he said, but no 
rains of sufficient extent to break the 
drought anywhere. 

Temperatures in the lower Ohio Val- 
ley, Missouri, and Tennessee reached 
maximums of 100 to 102 degrees, Mr. 
Mattice said, and the thermometer 
reached 100 also at Miles City, Mont. 
In the Dakotas maximums ranged from 


92 to 98 degrees. In other northern 
States, however, temperatures were 
lower. 


The southwest part of Iowa, one of 
the sections injured most by the drought 
and heat, had one-half inch of rain Aug. 
6, but this was only enough to provide | 
temporary relief, according to Mr. 
Mattice, 

The Farm Board’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Federal Farm Board is deeply con- 
cerned by the reports of serious drought 
in a number of agricultural regions. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and its allied agencies are now 
surveying the dry sections to determine 
the degree of damage to crops and its 
prospective effect on farmers and their 


Drought Aid Pledged 


By Governor of Ohio 





Measures of Credit and Farm 
Relief to Be Considered 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Aug. 7. 

Gov. Myers Y. Cooper has just issued 
a statement in which he pledges his fer- 
sonal interest and cooperation and that 
of the State Department of Agriculture 
and the entire administration in the work 
of the general committee appointed by 
Frank B. McMillin, president of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, to consider meas- 
ures of -credit and farm relief made 
necessary by the unprecedented drought 
in Ohio. 

The Governor stated that although 
agriculture is directly affected, the de- 
creased purchasing power of the farme* | 
indirectly affects the entire State. His 
statement follows in full text: 

I am deeply cognizant of the serious- 
ness of the unprecedented drought which 
prevails almost entirely throughout this 
Commonwealth. I know that farmers 1n 
many sections are confronted with the 
most difficult problem of feeding and 
watering their livestock on sorely de-| 
pleted feed crops and water resources. 
Although no human power can modify | 
weather conditions, we must deal with 
the results of those’ conditions. 

Duly mindful of this situation, I am 
heartily in sympathy with the purposes 
of the farm conference held in Columbus 
Aug. 1, at the call of the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce. My administration was 
officially represented by Mr. C. E. Row- 
lands, of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, and by Mr. O. C. Gray, Super- 
intendent of Banks, who are intimately | 


conditions throughout the State. 
I have received a report of the con-| 
ference and wish to say that the entire | 


| facilities of the State Department of Ag- | 


riculture and of the administration as a} 
whole are at the disposal of the general | 
committee and the local committees which | 
are to be set up, in devising effective | 


;measures looking to an amelioration of | 
| the effects of the drought. 


This is a sit- 
uation directly affecting agriculture but 
indirectly affecting the entire State and 
I, in behalf of the State government, 
pledge my interest and cooperation, 


}or 


/ing to help itself. 


tor financial aid. 


Under the Agricultural Marketing Act | 
give | 
janything to anybody, but it has con- 


the Federal Farm Board cannot 
siderable discretion in the matter of 
terms on loans. There is also the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation* through which 
the Board may work. 

If existing feed distribution agencies 
or other business men and farmers in 
any stricken community, county, district, 
State will form under the laws of 
their own State a responsible corpora- 
tion which will guarantee the payment of 


notes to be given by individual farmers, | 


a plan probably can be quickly devel- 
oped whereby the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation can sell feed grains of any 


kind in car lots at market prices on easy | 


payments of one or two years. 
The local. organization would arrange 
for local distribution of the feed thus 


supplied and see to the collection of the | 


farmers’ notes when due. It would make 
no profit on its own services and would 
make proper local arrangements for the 
payment of freight. 

The Federal Farm Board can in this 
way help every community that is will- 
The Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation has plenty of grain and 


jcain buy more to replace that sold for 


feed, 
tact. 

The plan is believed to be practical 
and workable. It would relieve suffer- 
ing, dispose of a part of the grain sur- 


thus keeping its own supplies in- 


‘plus, and put no man nor community un- 


der the necessity of asking for charity. 


If local communities will do their part, | 
no substantial farmer need lack for feed | 


for his livestock and no stock need be 
sacrificed on present markets. 


Kentucky Asks Aid 








Governor Sampson Requests 
President to Order Survey 





Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Aug. 7. 


Kentucky’s drought situation was 
called to the attention of President 
Hoover Aug. 6 by Governor Flem D. 
Sampson. 


In a telegram to the President the 
Governor asked for trained experts to 
assist in making a survey of farming 
conditions caused by the drought upon 
which recommendations for action may 
be based. 

Declaring “the drought in Kentucky is 
the most severe in the history of the 
State,” the Governor in his telegram said 


“we need immediate relief cooperation ; 
,as the desolation caused by the drought 


is equal to flood, tornado or earthquake.” 

The Governor also communicated with 
the Governors of Virginia, Indiana and 
Tennessee, adjoining States also suf- 
fering from the drought, asking them to 
cooperate in securing the survey. 

The telegram was sent to President 
Hoover by Governor Sampson following 
a conference with Louisville bankers and 
representatives of the Louisville Board 
of Trade in regard to drought conditions 
in the State. 


It was brought out at the conference 
that unless financial aid is given many 


of the farmers of the State they will | 


lose everything they possess as the crops 
for this year are complete failures and 
dairying cattle, sheep and other live- 
stock are being sold at a sacrifice be- 
cause of the lack of provendor that will 
be available during the Winter months. 

One of the serious problems confront- 
ing the farmers is how they are going 
to raise money for taxes, Governor 
Sampson said. 

This question was discussed at the 

ference and it was suggested that an 
effort would be made to interest the 
Kentucky State Bankers Association in 
a plan to get banks to advance money to 
farmers at a rate of interest of 5 or 6 
per cent to take care of their taxes. The 
loan would be secured by a lien on prop- 
erty owned by the farmer. 

Several bankers present at the confer- 
ence signified their intention of taking 
the question up with the association with 
a view of putting the suggestion into 
effect. 

“T have given a lot of thought to the 
question of how farmers are going to 
raise money for taxes,” Governor Samp- 
son said, “and if I thought the General 
Assembly would cooperate for the good 


of the State I would call it into extra | 


session for the purpose of solving the 
taxation question for the farmers.” 





| 


In Drought Area 


‘Secretary of Agriculture, 
After Discussion With 
President, Tells of Plan to 
Avert Panic Psychology 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the Chief (the President) because of 
his fundamental interest in this human 
problem. 
“The full measure of distress caused 
by the drought is not accurately known 


it cannot now be accurately forecast. 


are sending telegrams 
agents in the drought-stricken areas 
asking them to make a detailed survey 
covering the following points: 

“The per cent of damage to date 
and the per cent of normal amount of 
feed which will be produced. 

“The number of families who will prob- 
ably have to have aid in order to carry 
their livestock through the Winter. 

“Whether there is feed available either 
in the county itself or in some near-by 
county to carry the livestock and a sug- 





| opinion as to the measures necessary to 
mitigate the actual distress and to enable 


| 
| particularly of foundation 
| through the Winter. 

| Report Promised 

“The Department of Agriculture is 
| making such survey as it has facilities 
to make and will put out a report on 
| Monday, Aug. 11. 
| “While these conditions are very bad 
at the present time, it is probable that 
nearly all the stricken areas have enough 
feed on hand to take care of their needs 
|for the present, and possibly for the 
immediate future. 

“If we could be fortunate enough to 
have some good rains and a normal fall 
|a considerable quantity of feed could 
be produced. The objective is to avoid, 
if possible, unnecessary panicky condi- 
tions and the throwing of livestock on 
the market under such conditions: 

“Local banks and the local people gen- 
erally can be of great assistance in ex- 
tending temporary aid and in promoting 
{the kind of rural psychology that will 
induce the farmer to hold his stock. In 
all this, of course, there is an intimate 
human side of the distress. 

“Corn Not All Gone” 
“Our survey will particularly empha- 


size this and attempt to develop its ex- | 


tent and the probable means for alleviat- 
sing it. 

“The corn crop is not all gone. The 
early corn is matured and the late corn 
will come along if we get rain. The corn 
planted on the uplands at the normal 
time of plenty planting is in virtually 
;very bad shape. Corn on the bottom 
‘where there has been but little 
moisture seems in a general way to be 
|in fair shape. 
is where corn was planted on normal 
time and on the uplands. Of course, the 
pastures are burned up.” 


Mr. Thompson’s oral statement fol- 
lows: 

“We discussed with President Hoover 
'in a general way the outlook in the 


drought-stricken areas of the country in 
order to ascertain for ourselves what is 
being done in the present situation coy- 
ering the entire country and the extent 
of the same. 

“We learned from the President that 
the Government, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Federal 
Farm Board, is making a very careful 
survey and that it will continue for 
some time inasmuch as it is quite a gi- 
gantic undertaking. 

“Representing our organizations (The 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion) we told the President that we 
| would be glad to cooperate in any plans 


|that would be helpful to meet the situ- | 


ation on constructive lines. 
“We told the President that, in our 
opinion, the drought situation is serious, 
particularly as to the corn crop; the 
damage has already been pretty wide- 
spread and that even rain at the pres- 
ent time would not result in anything 
but a very short crop, in our opinion.” 
Mr. Huff’s oral statement follows: 
“The ‘wheat crop in the Spring area 
was a short yield and the quality also 
was greatly reduced by the dry weather, 
so that, even expressed in bushels, the 
flour content would be less than if the 
quality were normal. 
“It “ooks as if our wheat 


would be cleaned up very soon. It looks 


and, since it depends upon the weather, | 


“Upon the President’s suggestion, we! 
to the county | 


gestion from each of them as to their} 


the farmers to carry the normal supply, | 
livestock, | a - : 
;suant to the provisions of the Constitu- | 


more | 


The only disaster to corn | 


surplus | 


| 


| Chronology of Census-taking and Apportionment Legisla- 
tion From Earliest Days Found in Files 
Of Census Bureau 


| 





| The House representation of the va- 
rious States in Congress has varied from 
1 in every 30,000 in 1790, up to an esti- 
mated average of 1 for every 280,000 
! people, according to legislation found in 
| the files of the Bureau of the Census. 
The chronology concerning census- 
{taking and Congress representation as 
{found in the files of the Census Bureau 
‘follows in full text: 
| 1789—On Mar. 4, the date fixed by 
|the Constitution of-the United States 
for the beginning of the new Government, 
the House of Representatives contained 
65 members. 
I, Section 2), provided that an enumera- 
tion of the citizens of the country should 
ibe made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the 


| Representatives shall not exceed one for 


at least one Representative; and until 
such enumeration shall be made _ the 
| State of New Hampshire shall be entitled 
{to choose three, Massachusetts 


one, Connecticut five, New York six, New 
Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Dela- 
ware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, 





North Carolina five, South Carolina five, | 


and Georgia three.” 
1790—The first census was taken pur- 


jtion, population, 3,929,214, 

1792—On Mar. 26, an apportionment 
|bill was presented to President George 
| Washington, having passed both Houses 
‘of Congress. 
| On Apr. 5, President Washington sent 
the bill back to Congress with the fol- 
lowing veto message: 

“Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: I have maturely considered 
the act passed by the two Houses entitled 
‘An act for an Apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives among the several States, ac- 
|cording to the first Enumeration;’ and 
/I return it to your House wherein it 
criginated, with the following objections: 

“First. The Constitution has prescribed 
that Representatives shall be apportioned 
jamong the several States according to 
their respective numbers; and there is 


one proportion or divisor which, applied | 


to the respective numbers of the States, 
will yield the number and allotment of 
| Representatives proposed by the bill. 

| “Second. The Constitution has also pro- 
vided that the number of Representatives 
|shall not exceed one for every 30,000; 


; which restriction is, by the context, and | 
by fair and obvious construction, to be | 


applied to the separate and respective 


numbers of the States; and the bill has | 
more | 


allotted to eight of the 
than one for every 30,000.” 


— 


States 








Great Northern Merger 
Opposed by Nebraska 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 7. 

The Nebraska Railway Commission, 
Aug. 7, joined Minnesota and other States 
in a petition opposing the proposed 
merger of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railroads and asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
open the case. 

“Our principal reason,” said the Chair- 
man of the Nebraska Commission, John 
EK. Curtiss, “is the present satisfactory 
traffic relations which route a_ vast 
amount of freight from the Pacific Coast 
over the Burlington road in Nebraska and 
make the Burlington a profitable road. 
It furnishes employment to citizens and 
transfers of freight to other roads helps 
all roads in Nebraska, 


ural and logical routing. Under the 
merger the Burlington is to be sepa- 
rated.” 








Assistant to Commandant 


Detail of Brig. Gen. John T. Myers as 
Assistant to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, was announced Aug. 7, 
by the Commandant, Maj. Gen. Ben H. 
Fuller. 

General Fuller became Commandant of 
the corps succeeding the late Maj. Gen. 
W. C. Neville. He was assistant to Gen- 
eral Neville, prior to his elevation. 





American Delegation 
Departs for Prague 


as if we would not have surplus bush- | 


elage after a few months. 

“We feel very friendly toward the 
wheat market. All the underlying fac- 
| tors seem to be fairly sound and with the 
shortage in corn and the feeding of 
grain, it would seem that we are likely 
to have no burdensome surplus of wheat 
“gt all.” 





Airplane Experiments Fail to Produce 


Practical Principle of Rain-making 


|Army Air Corps Tests of Machine Discharging Electrically-| 


charged Sand Into Clouds Are Unsuccessful 


Airplanes have been employed on sev- 
eral occasions in attempts to precipi- 
tate moisture by condensing clouds and 
dispersing fog banks, it was learned Aug. 
7, but experiments carried on under the 
auspices of the Army Air Corps and the 


{Navy Bureau of Aeronautics never have 
{been more than partially successful. 


No experiments to cause rain to fall 
ever have been conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Standardg, it was stated orally 
on behalf of that organization, although 


|the Bureau reported it had learned of 
' several unofficial attempts to discover a 


practicable principle of rain-making. 
During the last 10 years, Army and 
Navy airplanes have been equipped with 
devices designed to cause condensation 
of moisture in the air by electrical dis- 


|charges and the Bureau of Aeronautics 


during 1927 carried on extensive re- 


lin touch with agricultural and credit|search to determine the feasibility of | 


driving away fog by turning it into rain. 

Experiments carried on by the Army 
Air Corps in 1921 with a device dis- 
charging electrically-charged sand into 
clouds and fogs resulted in no success, 
according to information and reports 


made available at the Air Corps library. ' 


The reports indicate that the device 
failed to achieve its objective, although 
in some cases clouds were broken up 
and drifted away after the invention had 
been employed. 

Precipitation resulted from  experi- 
ments with man-made fog during a se- 


{ries of tests conducted in 1927 at the 
Philadelphia Naval Aircraft Factory, it 
was learned at the Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics library. The official report on these 
|experiments recommended that “exten- 
sive research and additional tests” he 
conducted to prove the possibilities of 


|these devices and pointed out that “defi- | 


|nite conclusions as to the effect of elec- 
trically precipitating for on a major 
scale cannot be drawn.” 


The apparatus on occasions electrified 
the atmosphere under conditions of rising 
| humidity so as to cause rainfall, accord- 
|ing to the report, and several tests re- 
| sulted in rainfall in varying proportions. 
The device employed discharged electri- 
|cally-charged drops of water in the form 
of artificial fog which was rapidly evap- 
| orated, leaving the electricity to combine 
| with electricity contained in natural fog 





| banks, / 

One test flight lasting 65 minutes 
| caused “heavy rain” for several hours, 
| while a second attempt under conditions 


|of high humidity and no fog resulted in} 


|“pouring rain, thunder, and lightning.” 

Various weather conditions 
when these tests were made, according to 
the reports, and precipitation resulted to 
| certain degrees when artificial fog was 
| discharged in clear weather with a 
| slightly overcast or heavily-clouded sky, 


atmosphere, 


existed | 


Sanford Bates Heads Group to 
Conference on Prisons 


conference at Prague, Czechoslovakia, of 
|the United States delegation which in- 
icludes Sanford Bates, Director of the 
Prison Bvreau. of the Department of Jus- 
| tice, and George W. Wickersham, chair- 
|man of the Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion, was announced by the Department 
Aug. 7. 

The International Prison Commission, 
which has been in existence since 187], 
opens its congress on Aug, 25. 

The statement by the Department of 
Justice follows in full text: 

Sanford Bates, Director of the Prison 
Bureau of the Department of Justice, 
left today to attend the International 
Prison Conference at Prague, Czechoslo- 
| vakia, to which he is appointed by Pres- 
ident Hoover’ to be a delegate. Another 
| delegate representing the prison system 
of the Federal Government is Dr. Mary 
|B. Harris, superintendent of the Federal 
Industrial Institution for Women at Al- 
derson, W. Va. 
| A number of distinguished lawyers 
and penologists from different parts of 
| the country : re also named as delegates, 
| including George W. Wickersham, head 
of the National Law Enforcement Com- 
mission, and George W. Kirchwey, 
formerly dean of Columbia Law School 
and formerly ~ arden of Sing Sing 
Prison. 

The International Prison Commission 
was created in 1871 and includes repre- 
sentatives from 25 countries. An elab- 
orate program has been prepared for 
consideration at the meeting which opens 
in Prague on Aug. 25, including such 
questions as the prevention of crime, 
unification of the fundamental principles 
of penal law, indeterminate sentences, 
payment of prisoners, probation, etc. 
| Among the events of this year’s ses- 
sion of the Commission will be the in- 
spection of the modern prison just com- 


| 


notable continental prisons. 
Bates was a delegate to the last session 





years ago. 


The Constitution (Article | 


United States” and that “the number of | 


jevery 30,000, but each State shall have | 


eight, | 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations | 


/ 


( 


| 
' 
: 
1792—Congress passed the first ap- 
portionment act, effective Apr. 14. The 
act. provided for one Representative in 
}each State for every 35,000 persons, 
| which gave the House 106 members. 
1800—The Second Census.was taken, 
population, 5,308,483. 
1802—Cngress passed the second ap- | 
| Portionment act, effective Jan. 14, pro-| 
|viding for one Revresentative in each! 
State, for every 35,000 persons which 
gave the House 142 members. 
1810—The Third Census was taken, 
| population, 7,239,881. | 
| 1811—The third apportionment act was 
| passed, effective Dec. 21, with the same 
| proportions of 35,000 giving the House | 
186 members. 
1820—The Fourth Census was taken, 
population, 9,638,453. 
1822—The fourth apportionment act} 
was passed, effective Mar. 7, changing } 
the proportion to one representative in|! 
jeach State for every 40,000 persons. | 
| This gave the House 213 members. 
1830—The Fifth Census was taken, | 
| population, 12,866,020. 
1832—The fifth apportionment act, ef- 4 
| fective May 22, was passed. It changed | 
the proportion to one member in each 
State for each 47,000 persons, and gave 
| the House 242 members. 
{| 1840—The Sixth Census was taken, 











| population, 17,069,453. 

1842—-The sixth apportionment act 
was passed, effective June 25. It changed 
the ratio to one Representative for every 
70,683 persons, reducing the House to 
232 members. 

1850—The Seventh Census was taken, 
| population, 23,191,876, pursuant to an 
jact passed by Congress, effective May 
| 23, which directed the Secretary of the 
Iftterior to make the apportionment and | 
contained other changes in method. | 

1852—Congress passed ‘a supple- 
|mentary act to the act of 1850, fixing 
the membership of the House at 234 
instead of 233, as provided in the act | 
of 1850. | 


House of 241 Members 
In Days of Civil War 


1860—The Eighth Census was taken, | 
population, 31,443,321. 

1862—An act of Congress, approved | 
Mar. 4, provided that after Mar. 3, 1863, ; 
the House should consist of 241 mem- 
bers. 

1866—On June 16, Congress adopted | 
a resolution submitting the Fourteenth | 
Amendment to the Constitution to the | 
| States for ratification. | 
Section 2 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
;ment changed the qualifications of | 
| voters. | 

1866-1867-1868—Various State legisla- 
tures ratified the Fourteenth Amend-| 
ment. 7 

1868—On July 28, the Secretary of 
States issued a proclamation announcing 
that two-thirds of the States had ratified | 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The States of Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky and Texas rejected this amend- 
ment. New Jersey, Oregon and Ohio 
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Farm-to-Farm State Representation in House Right to Waive 
Survey Ordered | Has Varied Widely Since 1790) Trial by Jury Is 


Upheld in Ruling 


Opinion by MTllinois Court 
Provides for Option in 
Case of Felonies or Mis- 
demeanors 








State of Illinois: 

Spingfield, Aug, 7. 
A defendant in a criminal prosecution, 
whether he be charged with the commis- 
sion of a felony or a misdemeanor, has 
the power to waive a jury trial, the 


| Supreme Court of Illinois has concluded 


in an opinion just handed down. 

By its decision the court overruled 
conclusions reached with respect to this 
question in opinions in certain previous 
cases. The opinion was handed down 
in the case of People of the State of Illi- 
nois, ex rel. John A. Swanson, State’s 
Attorney, v. Harry M. Fisher, Judge of 
the Circuit Court of Cook County, etc., 
No. 20349. 

Caution Advised 


But while the defendant in every crim- 
inal case has the power to waive a trial 
by jury, this power, the opinion of Mr. 
Justice DeYoung states, “should be exer- 
cised with great caution. The necessity 
and value of trial by jury have been es- 
tablished by long experience and the in- 
stitution should be jealously preserved. 
An accused person’s election to forego 
such a trial should not only be expressly 
and intentionally made, but before it can 
become effective, it should receive the 
court’s sanction. In the performance of 
that duty the trial court assumes a grave 
responsibility.” 

The court denied a petition for a writ 
of mandamus by which State’s Attorney 
Swanson sought to compel Judge Fisher 
to expunge from the records of the crim- 
inal court proceedings resulting in the 
discharge of a defendant charged with a 
felony, after he had waived a jury trial 
and submitted the cause to the court. 
Mr. Swanson has urged that upon the 
indictment Judge Fisher had neither au- 
thority to permit the waiver of a jury 
trial, nor jurisdiction to hear and deter- 
mine the cause upon such a waiver. 


Constitution Not Mandatory 


Constitutional provisions pertaining to 
trial by jury, the opinion points out, pro- 
vide that “the right of trial by jury shall 
be preserved.” “It will be observed that 
the framers of our successive State 
Constitutions,” it is stated in the opinion, 
“spoke not of trial by jury, but of the 
right of trial by jury. With respect to 
such a trial, the present Constitution, 
like its predecessors, is not mandatory or 
peremptory in form, but confers merely 
a right or privilege. When a constitu- 
tion provides that a right of trial by 
jury and not that mode of trial itself 
shall be preserved, the right may be 
waived.” 

Even though at common law an ac- 
cused person was not permitted to waive 
a jury trial, the reason for the rule has 
long disappeared, the opinion states, and 
the rule should therefore no longer be 
enforced. 


This is the nat-| 


Of Marine Corps Named 


Departure for the internatiqnal prison | 


|pleted near Berlin, Germany, and other | bers, but this motion was defeated by a 
Director | vote of 187 yeas and 199 nays. 


of the International Prison Congress, by} was taken and the estimated population 
in dense fog, in light fog, and in clear| appointment of President Coolidge, five, of ne See States was more than 122,- 
} 500,000. 





| after agreeing to the Fourteenth Amend- “The general application of. the rule 
ment withdrew their consent. jin England at a time when the pergon 
1869—On Oct. 8, subsequent to the! accused could not testify in tis ~ own 
proclamation by the Secretary of State, | behalf, when he was not allowed the 
Virginia ratified the amendment. ; assistance of counsel, when, if convicted, 
| 1870—The Ninth Census was taken,' the punishment inflicted was out of all 
| population, 38,558,371. | porportion to the gravity of the offense, 
' 1872—-Congress passed an act, ap-/| and when a conviction for a felony work- 
proved Feb, 2, fixing the membership of | ing corruption of blood or forfeiture of 
|the House at 283; provided for con-| estate, may be conceded. 
|gessional districts and fixed the first “A verson accused of crime no longer 
Tuesday after the first Monday, of the| suffers these restraints and disabilities, 
/even numbered years, beginning with the| but, on the contrary, his rights are af- 
| year 1876, as the date for choosing | firmed in the fundamental law; all pen- 
representatives and delegates in Con-/|alties must be proportioned to the nature 
| press. | of the offense and the corruption of blood 
1880—The Tenth Census was taken, or forfeiture of estate upon a conviction 
| population, 50,155,783. | for crime is prohibited. / 
1882—Congress passed an act, ap-| . “The conditions in England which gave 
| proved Feb. 25, fixing the membership | rise to the rule have no existence here. 
lof the House at 325 members. It pro-!It is contrary to the spirit of the com- 
vided for no ratio of apportionment but| mon law itself to apply a rule founded 
made several changes in method. upon a particular reason, when that rea- 
1890—The Eleventh Census was taken, | son utterly fails.” 
population, 62,947,714. a 


1891—Congress passed an act, ap-| _- 
proved Feb. 7, fixing the membership of | DOUBLE the JOY 
of VACATION 








the House at 356 members, and making 
provisions for redistricting in those 
States whose representation was in- 
| creased, 
; 1900—The Twelfth Census was taken, 
| population, 75,994,575. 
| 1901—The Congress passed an act ef- 
| fective increasing the membership of the 
! House to 386 members. This act, like 
|the two preceding apportionment acts, 
made no mention of a ratio. 
1910—The Thirteenth Census 
| taken, population, 91,972,266. 
1911—Congress passed an act ap- 
proved Aug. 8, increasing the member- 
ship of the House to 435. 
! 1920—The Fourteenth Census of popu- 
lation was taken as of Jan. 1, and the 
| Director of the Census, submitted the 
|figures of the total population of the 
| United States to Congress on Oct. 7, 
population, 105,710,620. 

During the Sixty-sixth Congress, third 
|session, the Committee on the Census 
|reported H. R. 14498, a. bill providing 
that after Mar. 3, 1923, the House of 
| Representatives shall be composed of 
'483 members. Under that apportion- 
| ment no State would have lost a member. 
| 1921—This bill was amended, provided 
|for a House of 435 Members, passed the 
|House on Jan. 19, but the Senate failed 
|to act upon it before the close of the 
session. 

{ During the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
‘first session, the Committee on the Cen- 
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was 















Be sure to take along your portable 
tadio... use RCA Radioetrons 
in every socket, too 


Warm weather programs may 
now come to you with more 
verve and vigor than ever be- 
fore... if you use RCA Radio- 
trons... the tubes that are 


sus reported H. R. 7882, a bill providing used by the leading set man- +f 
that after Mar. 3, 1923, the House of ufacturers for laboratory tests 
Representatives shall be composed of | and for initial equipment. This 

460 Members. Under this bill Maine 


is the easiest way to put new 
vitality into your summer pro- 
grams and to increase vastly 
your radio enjoyment. 


{and Missouri each would have lost a 
|Member. An effort to amend this bill to 
jread 435 failed. A motion to recommit 
this bill to the Committee was agreed to 
by a margin of four votes, and no further 
action was taken by the Committee. 

The Committee on the Census did not 
report a bill during the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. 

During the Sixty-ninth Congress an 
effort was made on the floor of the House 
|to take up reapportionment as a privi- 
leged question and discharge the Com- 
mittee on the Census from consideration 
of H. R. 111. The speaker submitted the 
question to the House for its determina- 
tion. The House by a vote of 87 yeas 
and 265 nays determined that the consid- 
eration of this bill was not in order. 

1927—On Mar. 3, a motion was made 
to suspend the rules and pass H. R. 
| 17378, a bill providing that after the 3rd 
|day of March, 1933, the House of Repre- 
| sentatives shall be composed of 435 mem- 


RCA 
Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO SET. 


1930—On Apr. 1, the Fifteenth Census 
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Free Entry Urged, 


On Raw Material 
For Export Trade 


Commissioner of Shipping 
Board Suggests Plan as 
Means of Restoring Ac-| 
tivity in Business 





jlic Aug. 7. 
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Reconstruction of Church 
On Battle Field Opposed! 


An adverse report has been received 
from the War Department on the bill 
(H. R. 12355) to reconstruct the Dunkard 
church located on the Antietam Battle- 
field and preserve it as a part of the; 
Antietam National Cemetery, the House 
Committee on Military Affairs made pub- 


“There are no applicable provisions of | 
existing law on this subject,” the letter: 
says. 

“In 1915 Congress appropriated $1,500 
for the purchase of this church, but at) 
that time the trustees refused to sell it, 





and the money was returned to the 
Treasury. : ; 
“The War Department is in receipt 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


that we must put intensive thought, en- 
*=cy, and work into cultivation of the | 
foreign markets we now have, and that | 
we must employ our typical American | 
hustle and ingenuity to create foreign | 
demand where none now exists for our | 
products. 

Chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions of all kinds, fruit and vegetable 
growers’ associations, manufacturers, all 
groups and individuals who are inter- 
ested in production and trade should give 
intensive research and study to the prob- 
lem of developing, encouraging, and ex- 
panding our export markets. This ef- 
fort should not be confined to the well- 
worn paths in which foreign trade and 
demand have moved in the past, nor 
should it be confined to the staples of 
export which now form the bulk of our 
foreign commerce. The needs and tastes} 
ofthe millions of consumers in every | 
land should be studied, stimulated, and 
satisfied. American foods, American 
comfgrts, American luxuries, American 
utilities, all the things that make life 
so pleasant for us in the United States, 
could be and should be made available 
to the foreign retail buyer everywhere. 
American brains, American advertising 
methods, American capital can accom- 
plish this result if we set our minds and 
hearts upon it. 


Free Ports Advocated | 


But our foreign customers cannot buy | 
from us unless they can sell their own | 
products. Hence, we should also study | 
our domestic markets tq@ ascertain what 
we can absorb to keep the balance of 
trade from becoming too one-sided. Since 
we are rapidly becoming an industrial 
nation and must provide employment 
for labor, it would seem that the impor- | 
tation of those raw materials which are | 
not generally produced here should be 
encouraged. We could work up such} 
materials here for re-export, and thus | 
stimulate domestic manufacturing. In 
this connection, the creation of three or 
four free ports should be considered, one 
on the Pacific, one on the Gulf, and one 
on the Atlantic. In such ports, the mate- 
rials would come in without payment of 
any tariff “duties—and, after being proc- 
essed, would pass out again to foreign | 
customers. 

In foreign '-1siness, as in all the rela- | 
tionships of life, friendliness and cour- | 
tesy, and helpfulness to others play ar?! 
important role. Our traders should cul- | 
tivate the confidence of their foreign 





customers. The obstacles they are en- 
countering in marketing American goods 
should be recognized, and practical as- 
sistance given them in overcoming such 
obstacles. Great pains should be taken 
to ascertain whether foreign distributors 
are so placed that a frequent presenta- 
tion of their lines is possible to the best 
buyers. That means that selling effort 
should be concentrated in the logical 
trade centers. Arrangements should be 
made so that the distributor need not 
carry unnecessarily large stocks. Smaller 
stocks and more frequent replenishments | 
enable the distributor to carry broader 
lines and lessens the seller’s credit risk. 
In these times of slow collections, judi- 
cious extensions of usual credit terms 
should be made. Even though the for- 
eign customer should be unable to meet 
his obligations promptly after such ex- 
tensions,’a helpful and considerate atti- 
tude by the American seller during the 
difficult period will go a long way toward 
cementing friendship with the customer 
and establishing a lasting connection 
which competitors would be unable to 
penetrate. Once the friendship and con- 
fidence of your foreign customers is won, 
price competition is removed. 


Merchant Marine Essential 


The upbuilding of this foreign trade 
should be carried on in close fdllowship 
with the development of our American 
Merchant Marine. It will not do for us 
to spend our time, energy, and money 
in the development -of these foreign mar- 
kets, and, at the same time, neglect the 
very important matter of water trans- 
portation. American foreign trade and 
American-flag shipping lines must be 
developed together, each one supple- 
menting and helping the other. Other- 
wise, if we depended on foreign shipping 
to carry our commerce, we would be 
building our prosperity on an insecure 
foundation. We should not forget the 
lesson of 1914, when, upon the outbreak 
of the war, less than 10 per cent of our 
foreign commerce was being carried in 
American bottoms, and our trade was 
threatened with destruction through the 
withdrawal of the foreign-owned ships 
on which we were relying. We spent 
over $3,000,000,000 in acquiring an emer- 
gency fleet to carry our men and muni- 
tions to France, and to keep our com- 
merce on the high seas. The yearly ex- 
penditure of a small part of that sum in 
building merchant ships in this country 
would i us against future emer- 





insure 
gencies. 

The building of merchant ships and 
the establishment of regular lines, the 
creation of adequate and economical port 
facilities, and the devolpment of our for-! 
eign trade should be closely interwoven. 
For that reason, the communities tribu- 
tary to our seaports, the bankers, the 
manufacturers, the growers, the miners, 
and the lumber interests should combine 
in community and individual support of 
the establishment of Americanflag 
steamship lines, composed of new ships 
built in American yards and specially 
designed for the trade routes in which 
they are to be employed. With the very 
substantial aids now given by the Fed- 
eral Government in low-interest, long- 
time construction loans, and profitable 
mail contracts, we should be able to 
carry our American commerce in Amer- 
ican bottoms. in competition with any 
other maritime nation. 

Aid to Employment 

The expenditure of $100,000,000 a year 
for three years in shipbuilding would 
provide steady employment for thousands 
of skilled and unskilled mechanics, whose 
weekly pay check would be distributed 
in the purchase of food, clothing, hous- 
ing, and luxuries. Every community 
where shipbuilding was being carried on 
would immediately feel this stimulant 
to trade and business. The ships, when 
built and placed in service, would be a 
source of more employment to the per- 
sonnel needed for their crew, to the me- 
chanics kept busy in making repairs, 
and to the stevedores needed for their 
cargoes. Trade and hpsiness in the home 
ports of the ships would be benefited 
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|Germany during the war and has spread 


of information that the church has been | 
destroyed by a windstorm, and nothing 
remains except the foundation. In the 
event it is rebuilt, there would not be 


attached to the new structure the sient | { 


ries of the battle, but it would simply 
stand as a duplication of the original | 
building. Therefore, the War Depart- 
ment does not favor the enactment of 
the proposed bill providing that it be| 
acquired, restored and maintained as a| 
part of the Antietam National Ceme-| 
tery.” | 


Dirigible Twice Size 


Of ‘R-100 Predicted 
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Lieut. Comdr. 
Says Ideal Airship Will Be} 
10,000,000 Cubic Feet 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
however, Lt. Comdr, Rosendahl declared, 
and must be developed to supplement 
steamship transportation. > 

To obtain greater volume, and conse- 
quently largér capacity for pay load, two 
courses of development are open, Lt. 
Comdr. Rosendahl pointed out. The 
length or the diameter may be increased, 
or both cay be modified to yield dirigi- | 
bles capable of containing about twice 
as much lifting gas as the British rigid 
ship. 

Changes in design, resulting in larger 
dirigibles, according to Lt. Comdr. 
Rosendahl, will allow more speed, greater 
structural strength, or larger capacity 
for pay load. Development of airships 
for military service, he said, has resulted 
in attempts to coordinate all three ad- 
vantages, but for commercial. use future | 
dirigibles probably will be willing to 
sacrifice some of the possible increased 
speed for greater capacity. 

Handling Perfected 

“The new Navy dirigibles, the ‘ZRS-4’ 
and ‘ZRS-5,’ will have a greater range 
and useful lift at the economical cruis- 
ing speed than any rigid ship in exist- 
ence today,” said the former “Los An- | 
geles” commander. “Carrying the maxi- | 
mum useful load of about 180,000 pounds, | 
they will be capable of traveling 10,000 | 
miles at 50 knots an hour.” | 
_ Airships of ‘the future will fill a place 
in air transportation which giant ocean 
liners now hold in marine transportation, 
Lt. Comdr. Rosendahl explained. They 
will be used on long voyages, will carry 
valuable cargo, and will be moored at 
masts as big vessels are tied up to docks. 


The advance of mechanical handling 
and mooring is keeping pace with devel- 
opments in airship construction and de- 
sign, and the day of manual handling is 
definitely concluded, Lt. Comdr. Ros- 
endahl asserted. Experimental work be, 
ing carried on at the LaRehurst station, 
he said, is resulting in perfection of mo- 
bile mooring masts and other equipment 
so that the dirigible of the future will 
not enter a hangar except for repairs 
or major overhauls. The hangar will be 
to the future dirigible what the drydock 
is to the present ocean liner, he added. 

Size Is Increasing 


The evolution of airships, summarized 
Lt. Comdr. Rosendahl, took place in 





to the United States and England in 
recent years. The following figures, rep- 
resenting gas volume in cubic feet, dem- 
onstrate the progress toward the yet- 
undesigned 10,000,000 cubic feet ship: 

“Shenandoah,” 2,250,000; “Los An- 
geles,” 2,600,000;.“Graf Zepplin,” 3,700,- 
000; “R-100,” and “R-101,” 5,000,000; 
new German “LZ-128,” 5,000,000; and 
“ZRS-4,” and “ZRS-5,” 6,500,000, 

The increased size of airships will not 
result in increased difficulty in maneuver- 
ing and handling, according to the 
lighter-than-air specialist, for “it isn’t 
reasonable to expect nature to increase 
the seriousness of its obstacles as we 
increase the size of our ships.” 


Land Added to Park 
In Rocky Mountains 


| 





President Also Restores Terri- 
tory in Alaska to Entry 





A proclamation and two executive or- 
ders, signed by President Hoover, and 
dealing with public lands in Colorado, 
California and Alaska, were made public 
on Aug. 7 at the White House. 

The proclamation (No. 1917), signed 
July 17, adds to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park in Colorado certain ad- 
joining lands. This action, the procla- 
mation says, was pursuant to Public 
Law No. 404 of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, and was recommended by the Sec- 
retaries of the Interior and of Agri- 
culture. 

The executive orders vere as follows: 

No. 5£01 (July 23).—Withdrawing cer- 
tain public lands in California from set- 
tlement, location, sale or entry, to pro- 
tect and augment the water supply sys- 
tem of Los Angeles. 

No, 5402 (July 24).—Excluding a tract 
of land, heretofore occupied for fish 
cannery purposes, from the Chugach Na- 
tional Forest, Alaska, and restoring it 
to entry. 





| 





Ford Fleet Kept Busy 


The Ford Motor Company is one of 
the largest exporters in the United 
States and is finding ready employment 
for its present fleet in various trades, 
including the intercoastal and offshore. 
These ships, like those of other corpo- 
rations, are used to move the owners’ 
products and on the return home lift 
general cargo, which often results in a 
profit on the operation. (United States 
Shipping Board.) 


j 
| 
| 
' 








by the expenditures for supplies for the 
ships as well as by the expenditures of 
the wage earners. i 

Add this quickening of business turn- | 
over in our seaports to an increase of | 
10 per cent in our exports from the coun- | 
try at large, and we would once more 
be embarked on an upward swing to pros- 
perity. 


Rosendahl 
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FIRST UNIT OF NEW NAVY DIRIGIBLE 





The first gas cell tested for use in the “ZRS-4,” airship 
being built for the United States Navy at Akron, Ohio, 
is here shown in contrast with the 80,000 cubic foot 





Of Noise on Workers 


i 





New York Inquiry Shows In- 
tensity Rather Than Char- 
acter Harmful 





State of New York: 

Albany, Aug. 7. 
The intensity of noise, rather than 
the charazter of the interfering sound, 
is mainly responsible for injurious ef- 
fects upon workmen subjected to it, 
according to a study just completed by 
the Burevi of Women in Industry of 
the New York Scaie Department of 
Labor and submited to the State In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Miss Frances 
Perkins. A report of the results of the 
study is contained in a statement just 
issued by the Department, which fol- 

lows in full text: 


The Bureau of Women in Industry of | 


the State Department of Labor has just 
submitted to the Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Miss Frances Perkins, a report 
of a recent study of the effect of noise 
on the physical hearing of workers in 


|noisy industries. 


The study was conducted by Dr. Flor- 
ence Hulton Frankel, the physician of 
the Bureau of Women in Industry, in 
nine manufacturing establishments in 
New York City, where noticeably noisy 
conditions prevail. A group of work- 
ers was chosen in each establishment, 
and tests were made with the Bell Au- 
diometer, an apparatus which measures 
noise in units of sensation loss of hear- 
ing. The subject’s age, length of serv- 
ice in noisy occupation, and previous 
auditory history, were all taken into 
consideration in stating results. 

Independent Campaign 

“The study was undertaken independ- 
ently of the campaign for the reduction 
of noise in the city,” says Dr, Frankel 
in referring to the report, “but while 
public interest is aroused in the sub- 
ject of the effect of noise on the general 
well being of the urban population, it 
seemed fitting to consider what noise- 
producing machines may do to the hear- 
ing of persons operating them daily, and 
frequently spending eight consecutive 
hours in the immediate proximity of the 
machine. Up to the present very little 
thought has been given to the effect 
noise really has on those organs upon 
which the noise impinges.” 

The establishments in which the tests 
were conducted included a high-grade 
bakery, where rumbling mixing machines 
were used, a tin can factory, filled with 
the shrill, intermittent clangor of blank- 
ing machines; a carpet mill, whose heavy 


machines, in Summer with the windows | 


open, could be heard two blocks away; 
a hosiery mill, whose machinery is loud 
but somewhat rhythmic; a shoe factory, 
the press room of a pxinting plant, a 


;razor blade and shaving brush manu- 


factory. 

The result of observations in these 
various establishments, the report states, 
lead to one conclusion, namely, that it 
is not so much the intensity of the noise 
as the quality that is physically injuri- 
ous to persons subjected to it. In the 
tin can factory, practically everybody 
who worked on blanking machines had 
a degree of deafening, though according 
to actual measurements some machines 
in the hosiery mills were noisier than 
the blanking machines. ‘ 


Other Factors Involved 


In addition to the intensity and the 
quality of the sound itself, other factors 
may have entered into the effect upon 
workers, the investigation indicated. 
The ‘size and shape of the room it was 
found might have a bearing on confining 
and distributing the sound. Other phys- 
ical conditions affected the hearing pow- 
ers of workers. The razor blade factory, 
though only noisy in spots, had a large 
proportion of workers with indications 
of deafening, but this was found to be 
due to an oil vapor which was used 
through the rooms and caused a harden- 
ing of wax in workers’ ears. 

“It must be borne in mind that when 


| we speak of ‘a degree of deafening’ we 


do not mean inability -to hear an ordi- 
nary conversational tone at close range, 


!but rather a degree of impairment of 


acute hearing which could be detected 
by the audiometer,” says the report in 
conclusion. 

“The Bureau has done this work as a 
start and hopes that it will be continued 
by private agencies in a much larger 
way. The results .zould seem to indi- 
cate that in some types of noises of a 
certain intensity, there is a noticeable 
deafening effect, which might be due 
either to fatigue or permanent nerve in- 
jury. This could only be determined by 
tests carried on over a long period of 
time. 

“However, certain points were de- 
finitely established, one of these being the 
fact that the noise of certain machines 
dominated an entire room, so that not 
only those operating them but every one 
in the room was subjected to the same 
amount of noise. This is a very cogent 
argument for the segregation of noisy 
machines. 

“The study brought out the value of 
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| magazine and direct mail advertisers, the 





‘State Studies Effects | Extra Fee for Improperly Addressed 
Mail Urged by Representative Kelly: 





Pending Proposal Is Necessary to Increase Revenues of | 
Post Office Department, He Says | 





A plan, approved by the Administra- 
tion, for authority to post offices to| 
collect additional postage on improperly 
addressed mail requiring directory serv- 
ice is one of several postal measures left 
over for possible consideration by Con- 
gress at the coming December session. 
The proposal, backed by the Post Office 
Department, was brought before the two} 
Houses (S. 3178 and H. R. 11096) at the! 
session just closed. The Senate passed | 
its bill and sent it over to the House 
without further action there and the 
House measure was called up in the 
House but was blocked by an objection | 
to its consideration as a unanimous con- | 
sent measure. 

Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., sponsor of the House bill, 
says the measure is necessary to increase 
the postal revenues. When the bill was 
passed in the Senate, the minority; 
leader, Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, agreed with Senator Phipps 
(Rep.), of Colorado, that there was no 
objection to the proposed law if carefully 
administered. 

Senator Phipps said the proposal is to 
authorize a post office to collect a fee 
where a directory has to be resorted to 
to correct the address in the handling 
of the mail. 

The effect, according to Senator 
Phipps, would be to make large com- 
panies mailing great quantities of mail 
more careful in handling it. He said it 
is not intended that a charge shall be 
made in each case where it is necessary 
to look up the address of an individual. 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
— the minority, also approved the 

lik. 
Representative Greenwood 
Explains Opposition 


Representative Greenwood (Dem.), of 
Washington, Ind., who objected to con- 
sideration of the measure when it was 
called up in the closing days of Congress, 
said orally Aug. 1 he opposed it because 
it was sought to be passed by unani- 
mous consent while he believed a meas- 
ure of such importance relating to the 
Government mails should have unre- 
stricted consideration. e 

He has just received an inquiry re- 
garding it from the Hincher Manufac- 
turing Company, of Washington, Ind., 
calling attention to an article by J. R. 
Hopkins, advertising managereof the 
Chicago Belting Company, in a class and 
industrial marketing publication, which 
was headed: 


“A dangerous post office bill that may 
pass; House of Representatives receives 
No. 11096, which may cost every direct 
mail advocate and advertiser trouble.” 

The concluding paragraph of this ar- 
fem, Mr. Greenwood stated orally, fol- 
Ows: 

“Just how everything will work out if 
this bill becomes a law is difficult to fore- 
see clearly as it apparently affects so 
many standard advertising practices. 
But that it aims a blow at keying and 
will seriously cut down the number of 
inquiries for all kinds of merchandise 
seems sure to happen. It will necessi- 
tate a change in signatures of all maga- 
zine and direct mail advertisements. It 
will necessitate a costly change of every 
mailing list in the United States. It 
will bring about an added annual fee on 








amount of which cannot be estimated— 
but we believe this amount will be large. 
And it entails on the Post Office Depart- 
ment a collection service and a_book- 
keeping system that may cost more than 
it is worth.” 

The Hincher Company in communicat- 
ing with Representative Greenwood said 
the article had attracted its attention 
and stated that “we know very little 
about this bill” and asked for full in- 
formation. The company added, with 
reference to its own letter to Mr. Green- 
wood, which was addressed “Hon. Arthur 
Greeiiwood, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.”: 

“We believe this letter as addressed 
would cost us an extra 5 cents under the 
proposed*legislation.” 


Opinion Expressed 
By Post Office 


The Post Office Department’s own 
view of the pending proposal and the 
House Committee on Post Offices’ view is 
expressed in its report of the Kelly bill. 
It cites the Postmaster General’s recom- 
mendation in his annual report for the 





making physical examinations of workers 
as regards hearing. If a hearing test 
were made on all workers starting on 
noisy work, in the course of a few years 
there would be very valuable data on 
the incidence of deafening in different 
age groups of the industrial population 
and information as to whether this in- 
creased with long exposure to industrial 
noise.” 


free balloon whic : 
portion of the photograph. The “ZRS-4” will be larger 
than any similar craft now in Service. 
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lows: 

With respect to this matter, the Post- 
master General states in his annual re- 
port for the fiscal year ended June 30,! 
1929: 

“It has long been a practice in the 
Postal Service to search city directories 
or other similar books of reference for 
the purpose of correcting and complet- 
ing improperly and insufficiently ad- 
dressed mail with a view to effecting de- 
livery. With the great growth of the 
Postal Service the volume of this type 
of mail is constantly increasing, due in 
part to the general knowledge that if a 
street address is not furnished the Postal 
Service will endeavor to supply it with- | 
out charge. This is particularly fee b 
with respect to heavy advertising busi- 
nes& concerns who use incomplete or ob- 
solete mailing lists or fail to keep such | 
lists corrected. 

“The supplying of addresses in this 
manner is a distinct, additional service 
not originally contemplated in fixing the 
rates of postage, entailing the expendi- 
ture of approximately , $2,000,000 an- 
nually, and manifestly a reasonabie 
charge therefor should be made. - It is, 
therefore, recommended that legislation 
be enacted authorizing the Department 
to make a charge of 2 cents for each 
piece of insufficiently or improperly ad- 
dressed mail which has been given di- 
rectory service and delivered or returned 
to the sender.” 

Your Committee held exhaustive hear- 
ings upon the question of providing reve- 
nues to meet the expense of directory 
service. It was agreed, however, that it 
would not be just and fair to penalize the 
addressee for mistakes made by the 
senders of mail matter. Therefore, it 
was deemed best to provide that the 
mailers should re an opportunity 
to receive corrected addresses upon their 
Seemnent and upon payment of a fair | 
ee. | 


Measure Result 
Of Many Conferences 


This measure is the result of continued 
conference between your Committee and 
Post Office Department officials. It pro- 
des that the mailers may be able to| 
sécure a card giving the completed or 
corrected address when directory service 
is necessary to effect the delivery of 
their mail matter. Some of the largest 
mailers in the United States have signi- 
fied their willingness to pay the fee for 
such a service. 


Under this measure there will be no 
delay in delivery of any mail where di- 
rectory service is necessary, but the 
mailers who desire to use the privilege 
will have this new service whith will 
add, it is believed, to the efficiency of 
their own operations. If generally ac- 
cepted by mailers, this proposal will 
mean appreciable revenues to offset the 
cost of directory service. 


Bids Opened for 
Sale of Two Cruisers 
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Navy Receives Tenders for 
Metal on Two Vessels 


Bids for the sale of two obsolete 
cruisers and for the metal of the vessels 
were opened by the Department of the 
Navy Aug. 7. The announcement in full | 
text follows: 


Seven bids were received by the Navy 
Department Aug. 7 for the sale of the 
obsolete cruisers “Huntington” and “St. 
Louis” now at the Navy Yard, Philadel- | 
phia, Pa. Two of the bids were for the 
cruisers and five were for portions of the | 
material from the two ships on which 
the Navy requested alternate bids. 

The material was offered for sale in 
lots of ferrous-armor and nonferrous 
metals, cut into shipping sizes and loaded 
on cars at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
The bids for the cruisers were: 

The “Huntington,” 13,680 tons (a); 
the “St. Louis,” 9,700 tons (b). 

Boston Iron & Metal Co., Baltimore, 
Md., $71,666 (a); $51,666 (b). | 
Union Shipbuilding Co., 
Md., $71,000 (a); $51,000 (b). 
Bids for materials for both vessels: 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
ferrous metal, $8.35 g. t.; armour, $20 
g. t. 

Michael Flynn, 
Street, Brooklyn, 
metal, $176.29 g. t. 
| Luria Brothers & Co., Reading, Pa., 
ferrous metal, $8.42 g. t.; armour, $25.12 
| g. t.; nonferrous metal, $100.68 g. t. 
| Midvale Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., armour, $25.53 g. t. 

M. N. Landay Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
armour from the “St. Louis,” $23.43 g. t. 


' 
Baltimore, | 


56. Columbia 
Y., nonferrous 


Inc., 
N. 
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Paint and Varnish 


7’ BY THE Unitep States DAILy 


Industry Found 


To Be Concentrated in Few Counties 


Census of Distribution Discloses Location of 
Plants That Turn Out $600,000,000 
Worth of Material Every Year 





By Edward R. Dewey 
Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of 
Distribution, United States Bureau 
of the Census 


Despite the fact that the output of 
American paint and varnish factories 
now totals more than $600,000,000 an- 
nually, as compared with about $150,- 
000,000 prior to the World War, the in- 
dustry is concentrated in less than 200 
counties of the United States, and the 
bulk of the establishments are located in 
62 counties. F 5 

There are 1,003 paint and varnish fac- 
tories in the United States that produced 
commodities valued at $5,000 or more in 
1927. 

The number of counties having paint 
and varnish establishments and the num- 
ber of such establishments in each State 
are shown in the following table (coun- 
ties with establishments, A; numbers of 
establishments, B): 


> 


Alabama 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


° ° é 


10 


9 


5 
10 
108 
24 


Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan ‘ 
Minnesota . 
Missouri 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 
New York .... 
North Carolina . 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
WOE ce ccs cvceeeresacesceruces 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia ..... §<ascinisee 
Wisconsin 


3 
22 
9 

1 
20 
40 
35 
23 
44 
6 
87 
162 
2 
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103 
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seer cccccccecccves “a 
1 
13 
11 


ee ccererorseserssessece - 
6 


| 


WEE: -bcbeneneecutreaceee 192 1,003 


Note: The census classification “Paints 
and Varnishes” includes colors and pigments, 
paints in oils, ready-mixed paints, water 
paints, kalsomine, stains, fillers, putty, var- 
nishes, japans, lacquers, ete. 

An examination of the foregoing table 
discloses the fact that not only are the 
paint and varnish factories concentrated 
in a relatively small number of the 3,075 
counties in the country, but also that a 
small proportion of the counties contain 
the bulk of the establishments. 

This fact is made plainer by the fol- 
lowing table, in which counties having 
three or more paint and varnish estab- 
lishments are shown: 

Alabama: 

Jefferson 
California: 

Los Angeles 

San Francisco 

Alameda 
Colorado: 

Denver 
Connecticut: 

Fairfield 
Georgia: 

Chatham 

Fulton 
Illinois: 

Cook 

St. Clair 
Indiana: 

Marion 
Kentucky: 

Jefferson 
Louisiana: 

Orleans 
Maryland: 

Baltimore City 
Massachusetts: 

Bristol 

PNT SS (c's cihivt: da as aa sdas saa mee Ce 

Middlesex 

DIME - ccec eine cadeSienegheeawas Gok 

EE wa ccaw sansa dante sete kn coccecce 
Michigan: 

Wayne 

ES oe ian gia kage © ae d's ate ete aie e 
Minnesota: 

Hennepin 

Ramsey 

St. Louis 
Missouri: 

NISC Ric ck ai alain Saae ge a 5 Malale aaa a 

St. Louis City 
Nebraska: 

Lancaster 
New Jersey: 

Camden 

Essex 


3 


14 
17 


5 


6 
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Middlesex 
Warren 
New York: 


a re a aa 
Richmond 
Rensselaer 
Ohio: 
Cuyahoga 
PN a i alg aig ow sca wera etiam 
NON gicle caicitinann ahicalnpxacinn oak as 26 
Maas locke ateraia sip Gale eka Chia aa ene 
Montgomery 
Stark 
Summit 
Oregon: 
Multnomah 
Pennsylvania: 
, Alleghany 
hig 6 Ag who Ng tiane'as cis aaa bat 
IRN a an ne Nk: a rea Ta 
Northampton 
Philadelphia 
Rhode Island: 
Providence 
Tennessee: 
Davidson 
Hamilton 
Shelby 
Texas: 
eta acts 
Washington: 
King ... 
West Virgin 
Kanawha 
Wisconsin: 
Milwaukee 
Racine 





ia: 





Totals (62 counties) ....\....000: 834 
_ Of what practical use is such informa- 
tion to the manufacturing establishment 
selling to the paint and varnish indus- 
try? First and foremost, it has been 
seen at a glance that there are more 
than 2,800 counties in the United States 
in which no paint and varnish manufac- 
turing establishments are found and in 
which it is, therefore, useless to look for 
business from this industry. Next, as- 
suming that all paint and varnish manu- 
facturing establishments are potential 
market for the goods that the manufac- 
turer has to sell, he can compare the 
number of customers which he has in 
each county or in any particular county 
having paint and varnish establishments 


3| 
‘ Ree 


17} 


6 | 


3|length up to the full legal size. 


|with the number of establishments 
| shown. 

From a study of the tables, he should 
also get a fairly clear understanding of 
the extent to which the paint and var- 
nish industry is concentrated geo~ 
graphically and of the fact that a large 
share of the business can be obtained 
in a relatively small number of coun- 
ties. This is particularly true when one 
remembers that in the above tables an 
establishment manufacturing $5,000 
worth of paint and varnish counts as a 
jsingle establishment and appears just 
}as important as a mammoth factory 
|producing thousands of dollars’ worth 
}of paint and varnish a month. 

No information in regard to the siz® 
‘of the paint and varnish industry, by 
jcounties or by industrial areas, has 
thus far been published by the Census 
| Bureau. The “Market Data Hand- 
|book” does, to be sure, contain statis- 
i tics on the total value of manufacturing 


>| production and other pertinent figures, 


but these relate to the combined indus- 
tries and not to individual industries. 
Moreover, a great deal of information 
in regard to this industry for the coun- 
jtry as a whole and for the States, com- 
|prising statistics for 1927, together 
|with comparable figures for 1925, 1923, 
11921 and 1919, is available in a special 
;report for the paint and varnish indus- 
try, copies of which can be obtained 
from the Census Bureau without charge 
—while they last. 

The preliminary report for the paint 
and varnish industry for 1929 will be 
published by the Census Bureau within 
two or three weeks after all the paint 
j}and varnish manufacturers have filed 
|their returns with the Bureau. This 
|report will also be sent, without charge, 
|to those who ask for it. 


ord Is Established 
_ For Planting of Fish 


é 





Distribution by Federal 
Agencies Increased Half 
Billion in Last Year 


| An all-time high record for fish dis- 
tribution by Federal agencies was set, 
|during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
|when there was an increase of more than 
| 500,000,000 fish, fry and eggs distributed 
in the streams throughout the country, 
according to an oral statement by the 
| Assistant Chief of the Division of Fish 
|Culture, M. C. James, Aug. 7. 

It is probable that more game fish are 
|being caught at the present time than at 
jany other time in the history of the 
country, Mr.\ James declared. This in- 
\creased aggregate is being distributed 
among a much larger number of fisher- 
;men, with the result that “when father 
returns from a-day on the stream, the 
|trophies that he displays to an expectant 
|and admiring family are not as large 
or aS numerous as in the not so distant 
|past,” he added. 

These figh were planted in the streams, 
lakes, and coastal waters in all parts 
of the country, it was stated, and more 
than 70 hatcheries and substations oper- 
ated throughout the United States and 
Alaska, took part in these record fish 
|plantings. During the year a total of 
|more than 7,500,000,000 fish, eggs and 
;{ry were planted as compared with 7,- 
| 060,000,000 during the preceding 12 
months, it was shown. 


. 


‘ 


> 


During the last fiscal year, more than, 


205,000,000 game varieties including 
| trout, bass, sunfish, landlocked salmon, 
|and catfish, were planted in the streams 
|and lakes, Mr. James said. In addition to 
| these strictly game fish, which are almost 
|exclusively reserved for sportsmen, he 
declared, some 300,000,000 additional 
| fish of species which are sought by both 
'the commercial fishermen and sportsmen 
|were planted. Among these were the 
pike perch, lake trout, yellow perch, and 
the steelhead trout, which may be a game 
fish or commercial fish according to the 
territory in which they are taken, it was 
explained. 

Realizing that there are many peo- 
ple who are not anglers and whose only 
relation to fish is as a purchaser of 
|canned salmon from the. grocers, the 
| Bureau distributed large quantities of 
|other varieties which are the mainstay 
of the important fishery industry. The 
salmons of the Pacific Coast, the white- 
\fish and herring of the Great Lakes, 
|the shad, cod, haddock, pollock and 
|flounder cf the New England coastal 
| waters, were replenished by generous 
plantings, Mr. James said. 

More than 6,500,000,000 of the total 
comprise commercial marine species, the 
}eggs of which are available in huge 
| quantities from the inshore and offshore 
fisheries af the North Atlantic, it was 
pointed out. Most of the commercia! 
|fish are distributed in the fry stage, it 
was stated, since no way has been found 
|to artificially reproduce the food and 
general conditions under which they best 
survive in a state of nature. The game 
fish, however, are generally distributed 
|as fingerlings, which means husky young 
| specimens ranging from 1 or 2 inches in 
The 
total output of fingerlings was more 
than 250,000,000, in which are included 
}a number of salmon of the Pacific coast, 
lit was said. ’ 








Inscriptions to Be Selected 
'For New Commerce Building 


‘ 

The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
|P. Lamont, has under consideration the 
iselection of appropriate inscriptions to 
| 

be carved on the facade of the new De- 
partment of Commerce building, it was 
announced Aug. by the Department, 

There will probably be three inscrip- 
tions of 30 or 40 words apiece. Each 
should be complete in itself and should 
relate to the activities of the Department, 
especially as regards trade, commerce 
and industry. 

Secretary Lamont, realizing the inter- 
est of the personnel in the affairs of the 
Department and) believing that he can 
be aided in making a selection for the 
building which will stand indefinitely at 
the base of the triangular development of 
Federal structures, would appreciate re- 
ceiving suggestions of quotations which 
may be considered appropriate for the 
edifice, according to the announcement, 
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Use of Principal Canned Vegetables | 
Said to Have Been Well Maintained: 


Department of Commerce Report Shows Ap- 
parent Per Capita Consumption Increased 
In 1929 Over Year 1928 


semen A 


"Neat Cacaoers, ot Electrical Plan | Government's Underground Laboratory | 
For Dewatering =m = | 


Clay Is Tested 
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. Copp 
Uniform Laws 
Edward C. LaForge-at Rio de Janeiro, 
Recent official surveys in the vicinity | Bureau of Mines at Seattle \— , 
Federal Agricultural Mar-| | 


| Belief that several copper deposits | 
y tates ree exist in the vicinity of Cacapava, Brazil, | 
Aid F | 
To 1 armers made public recently by the minerals | 
| division of the Department of Commerce. 
of Cacapava, State of Rio Grande do} 
|Sul, have confirmed the belief in the | Trys Out New Method to, 
_ keting Act Has Given Im- Learn if It Can Replace) 
petus to Movement 





ing to a report from Trade Commissioner 
full text: 

Report to Conference Says 
Andradas mine, located in the Andradas Despite the steady increase in recent | largely, it was explained, to the available 


| years in the eating of fresh fruits and|supplies of vegetables. 
| vegetables in the United States, the con-| of canned tomatoes during 1929 was 


mountains, has one vein situated at the | 
highest point and, five smaller ones on 


¢ 


is confirmed by official surveys, accord- 
|The division’s announcement follows 
presence of several copper deposits. The i 
: . | = 
Filter Press Now in Use |. 


9. 
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State of Illinois: 
Chicago, Aug. 7. 

Since the creation of the Federal Farm 
Board, and,its subsequent dealings with 
and through cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, the desirability for uniformity 
in State legislation on cooperative mar- 
keting has become obvious, according to 
the report of the special committee on 
this subject prepared for presentation at 
the Fortieth Annual Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws to be 
held in Chicago beginning. Aug. 11. 

“The Federal Agricultural Marketing 
Act and the administration of the act 
by the Federal Farm Board,” the report 
points out, “has given added importance 
to State legislation on cooperative mar- 
keting of agricultural products.” 

The national interest now manifested 
in cooperative marketing, in the opinion 
of the Committee, will lead to the amend- 
ment and revision of existing State stat- 
utes on the subject and to the adoption 
of statutes in those States now having 
no such laws. In view of this situation, 
it is desirable, the Committee reports, 
that a uniform cooperative marketing 
act be drafted and approved by the Con- 
ference and its enactment urged upon 
the legislatures of the different States. 

Draft of Act Postponed 


“That uniformity in such legislation | 


would be desirable for the Federai 
agencies operating under the Agricul- 


the slope. The ore here is malachite. 
The old deposit known as Seixal was 
first explored more than 18 years ago. 
The primavera deposits are south of the 
Andradas mountains at the bottom of a 
small stream. The veins are irregular 
and not extensive. A quantity of mate- 
rial is extracted and accumulated near 
the mine. The Bom Jardim deposit is 16 


kilometers east of Cacapava, and con- | 


tains malachite, chalcopyrite, and phiiip- 
cite. 

The Camaquam copper deposits are the 
most important in this region. They 
are 48 kilometers south of Cacapava on 
the Pelotas-Bage railway. They were 
at one time worked by a British company 
and later by Belgians, the latter having 


suspended operations about 20 years ago | 


for various reasons, including the fall of 
copper prices and rise in wages. The 
average copp.: content of this ore was 
612 per cent with about 3 grams of gold 
a ton.* 


Exports of Tire Casings 
Show Increase in Past Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of their importance in the international 
tire trade, the data shows. 

During the first six months of 


5 E 1930 
United States exports of 


i automobile 
casings numbered 1,448,000 as compared 


The electrical method of dewatering é 
|clay, which is used commercially in Ger-| 
many and Czechoslovakia, is being tested | 
at the Northwest Experiment Station by, 
|the Bureau of Mines and the University! 5 
|of Washington, at Seattle, according to 
a statement made public Aug. 7 by the 
'Department of Commerce. 

The electrical method may prove prof- 
itable because it can be made continuous, 
with a lower labor cost, it was explained. 
At a plant in Karlsbad, Czechoslovakia, 
78 tons of electrophorized koalin is pro- 
duced daily, the product being used for 
fine porcelain. 

The chief disadvantage of the common 
filter-press method of dewatering clay is 
that it is not continuous, says the state- 
ment, the full text of which follows: 

The electrical method for the dewa- | 
tering of clays is being given a thoreugh 
trial at the Northwest Experiment Sta- | 
tion of the United States Bureau ol 
Mines, in cooperation with the University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Of the 
different methods used for dewatering 1 | 
the United States, the filter-press method 
is most popular. The chief disadvantage 
of the common filter-press_is the facl 
jthat it is not continuous. The continu- 
ous filter-press has not attained wide use | 
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of Standards 


A laboratory located 35 feet below the surface of the ground is the site of 
studies of the absolute value of gravity at Washington being carried on 


Bureau 
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vision 


of 1929. 


| has been 


reveals 


jthan the year 





ment of Commerce. 

A compilation just issued by the di- 
the apparent 
| capita consumption in the United States 
| during 1929 of canned tomatoes, corn, Shown an upward trend since 1926 but 
| peas, and green and wax beans in the | though the output during 1929 and the 
; aggregate was 17 pounds as compared | !mports were greater than the previous 
with 15 pounds and 6 ounces in 1928. | 


that 


| Consumption of 
| Canned Tomatoes 


| The apparent per capita consumption | pér capita figure, according to the divi- 

The production 
over a five-year period shows considera- | 
| ble fluctuation 
| pack was almost twice that of the pre-|or 4 pounds and 10 ounces. 
vious year, but the 1928 pack was less | this item were considerably lower at the 
The 1926 pack,'end of 1929 than they were at the end 
on the other hand, was far ahead of that | of 1928, the division’s compilations show. 
fluctuations 


of canne 


in output. 


before. 


These 


Jule G. Smith Named 
| Jule G. Smith, of Fort Worth, Tex., 


appointed Assis 


| 


| has been well maintained and in some, ounces. 
ases has shown an increase, according | the per capita consumption in 1928 which 
}to an oral statement Aug. 5 in behalf | was 
|of the Foodstuffs Division of the Depart- | ounces, 


} sumption of principal canned vegetables |number 3 cans, or six pounds and six 


This was slightly higher than 


2.7 cans or 5 pounds and 9 


The figures for previous years 


}cannot be computed since the statistics 


per 


d tomatoes 


Last year’s 


are due 





tant Trade 


Commissioner to Buenos Aires, Argen-, Pack of canned corn. 


for stocks at the beginning and end of 


| the year are not available, it was stated. 


The production of canned peas has 


year there was no increase in the per 
capita consumption. This was due to 
the substantial increase in exports and 
also to the fact that a large increase in 
total consumption is needed to raise the 


sion, 

The per capita consumption of canned 
peas during 1929 was 3.7 No. 2 cans, 
Stocks of 


Production of Corn 
Shows Increase in 1929 


The fluctuations in sweet corn sup- 
plies are easily apparent in the annual 
In 1926, the pro- 


tina, for the Department of Commerce|duction was double that of the year be- 
A former vice president of a large grain 


ore. The 1927 output was far less than 


ri 2,975 ‘or > Ww because of the difficulty of. removing a a | elevator company of Fort Worth, Tex.,/ that of 1926. 1928 was lower than 1927 
tural Marketing Act, the Federal Farm — ee gk the w hole of last | water from the plastic clay bodies with-| by the Bureau of Standards. The photograph reproduced above shows , yy. Smith - had experience in the ex- but 1929 showed a considerable gain over 
Board, the Intermediate Credit Banks | 25. anadian exports totaled | out auxiliary The! the method of observing the swing of a pendulum in vacuum as a part The per capita consumption of 


826,000 as against 1,747,000 for the en- 


drying apparatus. 


port trade of the Southwest with Mexico | 1928. 


and the national marketing organiza- ||: : : electrical hod, because it can be made | of the gravity investigation and oth Latin-America’ . ries. | Canned corn in 1929 was 3.3 No. 2 cans 

i 7 e : tire year 1929. T , soil rical method, becaus . . an other satin-American countries. “ é L ’ 
tions cooperating with the Federal Farm foe ‘teath nice es ee —— continuous, with lower labor costs, OO cer ern aerial ate cibinbt tthe | (United States Department of Com- or 4 pounds and 2 ounces, which wis 
Board, is obvious,” the Committee con- ‘sponding period of last year, Statistics | £0" other reasons enumerated jater, may| in 2 given clay and the amount of, 4. Whether the electrophoresis proc- merce.) islightly higher than the previous year. 


cludes. . 
“The Agricultural Marketing Act, gen- 


erally speaking, authorizes the Federal | 


Farm Board to deal only with and 
through cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, producer-owned and producer-con- 
trolled, that meet the requirements of 
the act approved Feb. 18, 1922, com- 
monly known as the “Capper-Volstead 


for the other manufacturing countries | 


are not yet available for the first half 
of the year but shipments from the 


United Kingdpm for the first five months | 


have totaled 651,000 casings as com- 
pared with 1,283,000 for the entire year 
of 1929, according to the analysis. 





prove both interesting and profitable. electrolyte and electric current necessary 


Process Used Abroad for this, are, to a large extent, individ- 

The only plants using the electrical) yally characteristic of the clay in ques- 

method in the clay industry are located|t¢jon. In general, it would appear that 

in Germany and Czechoslovakia. Count! fine-grained clays with low content of 

Schwerin, inventor of the process, Was 4/ soluble salts give higher yields of dryer 

native of East Prussia. He first became|clay per unit of current consumption 
interested in the possibilities of electro-|than coarse-grained clays. 


|ess can displace the filter-press for de- 
| watering a given clay suspension depends 
upon (a) the manner in which the given 
clay responds to the treatment, (b) on 
the relatively greater costs of installa- 


trical 
labor 


process as against 


costs of the filter-press. 


the greater | 


Imports of Lemons 
| The United States has always been on 





The Nation’s appetite for green and 
waxed beans in canned form is evidenced 
in the rising per capita consumption. The 
annual output of canned beans shows an 


|an import basis in respect to lemons.! uninterrupted rapid rise since 1926. The 
Before the war, more than half of the| production in 1929 was more than double 


ffom Italy. 


With the 





tion and power consumption of the elec- | lemons consumed in the United States! the figure of four years. 
were imported 
Other | rapid expansion of lemon’ growing in| 


The per capita consumption of canned 


° a ; : ; ¥ xpan C green and waxed beans during 1929 was 
Act,” the report explains. ‘The Fed- Justice Department osmosis for dewatering peat and later| 3. If the temperature of the suspen- factors might enter, as, for instance, | California imports declined and now|1.6 No. 2 cans, or 1 pound and 14 
eral Income Tax Law likewise makes he applied and patented the idea for the) sion is allowed to fise above a certain the possibility of control of the process | amount on the average to only about 10/ounces. This was more than half a can 
certain requirements of cooperative asso- removal of water from clay suspensions. | maximum, approximately 40 degrees C., whereby, instead of complete dewater-; per cent of our total consumption.| greater than the per capita figure for 


ciations if they desire to come within, 


the provisions of the act relieving such 
g@ssociations from the payment of an 
income tax.” 

Though a study has been made by the 
members of the Committee of the exist- 


| 


ing law on the subject, both Federal and | 


+ 
U 


State, the Committee reports that it is 
not prepared at this time to submit a 
draft of a proposed act. The Committee 
was appointed by the executive commit- 
tee of the Conference at its midwinter 


meeting in 1930. 


Approves Land Titles 





Government Acquires Property 
In Four States 





Federal land title approvals in Geor- 


| gia, Iowa, North Carolina and Tennessee 


Legislation on cooperative marketing 


has been “adopted in upwards of 37 
States,” according to the report. “Within 


the fast 10 years individuals and organ-| acquired from G. H. Moore, for forestry 


izations interested in cooperative mar- 
keting, have promoted the adoption in 


the several States of appropriate legis- | 


lation on the subject.” The Bingham 
Cooperative Marketing Act of Kentucky 
(Acts of Kentucky, 1922, chapter 1) is 


JLk, 


cited by the Committee “as fairly typ- | 


ical” of the State legislation. Amend- 
ments to and modifications of the orig- 
inal statute have been made in many of 
the States. 

The National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, to which 
organization the report of its Committee 
will be submitted, is composed of com- 


were announced by the Department of 
Justice Aug. 7. The full text of the 


statement follows: 


Titles to lands acquired by the Federal 
Government have been approved by the 
Department of Justice, as follows: 

Georgia: 484 acres in Lumpkin County, 


purposes, $2,460, 

Iowa: 1,336 acres jn Allamakee 
County, acquired from W. A. Smith and 
wife, for purposes of wild life and game 
refuge act, $12,020. 


North Carolina: 273 acres in Macon 


County, acquired from S. A. Munday, for | 


forestry purposes, $1,366. 
Tennessee: A tract of land, two acres, 


| more or less, in the ninth civil district of 


missioners on uniform laws of the differ- | 
ent States and Territories, appointed by civil district of Rutherford County, ac- 
the governors of the several States for | quired from Louis H. Hickman and wife, 


stated terms. . 
The members comprising the Commit- 








A survey of the countries covered in 
the Department’s bulletin, which includes 
Australia, China, Japan, India and other 
Pacific countries, indicates that there is 
a possibility of expanding the markets 
for fruit juices and sirups in these areas, 
In 1929, these Pacific countries pur- 
chased about 12 per cent of the juices 
and sirups and about 17 per cent of the 
soft drinks exported from the United 
States. The largest markets for juices 


| 
{the tobacco division follows: 


and sirups in this region last year were | 


New Zealand, China (including Hong 
Kong), the Philippine Islands, Australia 
and Japan in the order named. 





Phosphate Discoveries 











| proximately 
all types of leaf tobacco exporte 


Rutherford County, acquired from Go- 
lena Anderson, for the establishment of 
National Military Park at the battle field 
of Stones River, $1,100; also, for the 
same purpose, eight acres in the ninth 


$2,000. 








factured products, however, the amount 
received in the first six months of 1929 
for exports in this line was nearly $1,- 
000,000 more than that received in the 
like period of 1930. 

June Values Under 

Those of Year Ago 


The full text of the statement from 


Reviewing preliminary data, the to- 


|bacco division of the Department of | 
Commerce announces an increase of ap- ports of tobacco for the first six months 


ght of | of 1928, 1929 and 1930 are given by type | 
d from | and value: 


6 per cent in the wei 


Six months, 1928 











Czechoslo- | the efficiency of the process is decreased, t 
due to the increased conductivity. used directly for casting of whiteware. 
| SS 


At a plant at Karlsbad, 
vakia, the fine clay remaining in suspen- 
sion after purification by washing is fed 
to six electro-osmosis machines 
bring the ¢lay out in a continuous sheet 
five feet wide and % inch thick, con- 
taining an average of 35 per cent water. 
The depleted suspension is pumped back | 
to the head of the plant. The dewatered 
clay is pressed into tubes and further 
dried in tunnel dryers. According to 
Herr Meyer, manager of the Karlsbad 
Company, the capacity of the plant is 75 
tons of dry “edelkaolin” or electrophor- 
ized kaolin per 24 hours. This plant in- 
troduces a recognized quality of clay 
which is used for fine porcelain. 

A study of data obtained from this 
company, together with a review of 
literature on the subject and results of 
experiments conducted at the Northwest 
Experiment Station of the United States 
| Bureau of Mines, suggests the follow- | 
ing conclusions: 


1, The electrophoresis process removes 
the clay from the water. but does not 
affect any appreciable purification of the 
;clay. The purification obtained at 
| Karlsbad, for example, is not obtained 
| in the electrophoresis machines but in 
the washing and settling apparatus. It 
is due in part to the dispersion by elec- 
trolytes which allow the impurities to) 
settle out. , “| 

2. The degree of dryness obtainable 


emember 











| Sucker and Black Fats show increases 
/in prices, | 
Including all manufactured products | 
the total exports of tobacco from the 
United States during the first six months | 
of 1930 amounted to $62,116,441, and the 
|amourt was approximately $1,000,000 
under the value of all tobacco exports 
| during the like period of 1929. 


Tables Compare 
Types and Values | 
In the tables which follow the ex- 








Six months, 1929 





gang and move the,carcasses into the 
chill rooms. Off-condition products were 
accepted as a matter of course and 10% 
to 200, loss was regarded as inevitable. 

Today the loss of a single piece of meat 
is a tragedy. Pork products are kept under 


FLanstee 


ture.) 
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President 


ing, a thick slip could be produced to be! (United States Department of Agricul-! the previous year and double the figure 


for 1927, according to the division. 


way back 





tee on Uniform Cooperative Marketing I : ° 7 
& Act follow: John B Van Dyke, Wash- Hecrease Is Announced in Exports 
ington; Joseph H. Beall, Massachusetts; | 
George E. Beers, Connecticut; William | e 
Hunter, Florida; John W. Sweeney, | Of V arious T y pes of Leaf Tobacco 
Rhode Island; E. H. Cabaniss, Alabems, | 
and Oliver O. Haga, Idaho, chairman. =r 
Output of Fruit Juice Department of Commerce Says Volume in First Half of 
A = 1930, 17 Per Cent Greater Than Like Period in 1929 | 
And Sirup Increases ——_____—. | THEY RODE ON BICYCLES BUILT FOR TWO? 
nt Exports of all types of tobacco leaf!the United States during the month as 
Hiel Prod ; Mak F from the United States showed an in-| compared with June, 1929. The amount 
igher Froduction Makes For-| crease of approximately 17 per cent in of tobacco exported totaled 30,350,627 IN THOSE DAYS they did their butchering mechanical refrigeration at all times. The 
eign Markets Desirable volume during the first six months of| pounds and was approximately 500,000 y , sacs 
1930 as compared with the similar period] pounds short of June, 1928, shipments. in cold weather because artificial refrigera- temperature is maintained within a degree 
|of 1929, according to the Tobacco Di-| The June, 1929, value was 28 cents per ‘ . 246 s 
Steadily increasing production of fruit | vision, Department of Commerce, July 30.| 100 pounds under that of June, 1928, and tion had not been developed. of ideal and the humidity is accurately 
juices and fruit sirups in the United| Including all manufactured products, | the 1930 value was $2.67 per 100 pounds | 
States has brought the manufacture of the total exports of tobacco from the! under that of 1929. In the early days of Armour and controlled. 
such products to a point where foreign | United States during the first six months; During the first six months of 1930 : sie : ° 
pg are now desirable, according to |of 1930 amounted to $62,116,441, as com-| there oe an increase of 37,776,814 Company one of the important decisions Meat leaves the pecking plent - 
filliam L. Cooper, director of the Bu-|pared with $63,193,978 for same period | pounds or approximately 17 per cent in i yas i s whic iced in 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, |last ‘year, the Department states. wan 4 types of tobacco ex- that had to be made each evening was cooled refrigerator cars h are ic ' 
in a foreword to Trade Information Bul-| The 260,268,347 pounds of leaf tobacco! ported from the United States as com- | whether the hog carcasses, prepared that _ transit; and at destination the meat is again 
letin No. 704, issued Aug. 7 by the De- exported from this country during the! pared with the first six months of 1929. | : . . 
partment of Commerce. first six months of the current year, ac-| There was an_ increase of 16,234,581 day, should be kept out in the open air placed in mechanically refrigerated rooms, 
During 1929, the foreword declares, cording to figures from the Tobacco Di-;| pounds over the like period of 1928. The a ° : * 
exports of fruit juices and fruit sirups|vision, was an increase of 37,776,814 prices received per 100 pounds show de- hanging space or moved into ice-cooled thermostatically controlled. 
from the United States were valued at! pounds over the exports of 1929, and an|clines between 1928 and 1929 and be- | I id bli Id 
S607. and iy tite: Slaue Welle an. |tsoraane ener the couse waded ar tems Games Tha) and Ge ee approximate rooms. If the weather was reasonably cold, n the old days the public could never 
ported soft drinks to the value of $567,-|of 16,234,581 pounds. average price per 100 pounds for all’ ® : . 0 ; i i 
516. Combined exports of fruit, juices} However, the price received pew 100 types in 1928 was $24.14; in 1929, $23.28; and likely to remain so, the carcasses be certain of its fresh meat supply. Salted 
and soft drinks have grown continuously,| pounds during the first six months of and in 1930, $21.18. The heavy declines 7 5 : i ru hout 
Mr. Cooper declares, and no doubt this 1930 shows a decline between the prices | in prices between 1929 and 1930 occurred stayed out. When there was sudden change — or pickled meat was the rule throughou 
increase may be attributed in consider-| received per 100 pounds for the same) in the Bright Flue Cured and Dar ‘ire vorki ours most of the year. 
able part to larger exports of juices and | periods of 1928 and 1929, Kentucky and Tennessee. Burley, Dark | of sounperetare after v king . » eo ; ° , . * 
* sirups. Regarding prices including all manu-; Virginia, Maryland, Green River, One night watchmen had to Hurriedly collect a Today it is possible for the consuming 


public to have fresh, wholesome meat at all 
times and at all places, as exemplified in 
Armour Sjar Loins, Sweetbreads and Calf 
Brains, And the quality is far and beyond 
that which obtained in the days when 
people rode on tandem bicycles. 


i . ; Six months, 1930 
It is stated that the search for new; _ Pounds Dollars ounds Dollars Pounds Dollars | . 
natural resources in Russia has re-| Bright flue cured 158,937,073 46,139,281 137,096,905 36,729,641 157,094,329 38,119,115 
sulted in the discovery of a new phos- | Burley : 4,022,108 797,715 3,658,717 790,762 7,632,502 . 1,671,991 | 
phate deposit in the vicinity of Saratov,| Dk. fired Ky. and 50,529,692 6981.62 T HE A N D 
Soviet authorities hope to cover all their | PS a a "hens aan 'g00'318 ese 7,990,126 62,437,524 ones 
requirements for phosphate from this Seas? ain" 933,679 1,799,697 = 7,306,180 1,632,817 | 
can ateat te eee location | Ma; 8"4 Ohio export 4,524,857 718,231 6,066,974 1,204,098 2,689,490 "700,137| ak f zh 
with respect to the Volga agricultural ae Tasoa7s 86 269 Tapones a aoe 1.778.788 | ey a es 
eee : c + 830,47: j ,450, 328.5 147;4 330,870 
district. The extensive Murman deposits | Black fat, ete. 539,132 96,663 tyr} saa aae asneee 910,258 | AN D 
will then be available exclusively for ex-| Cigar leaf 403,004 170,247 3,635,649 510,753 3,860,635 589,584 = ctl, +h 
. port. (United States Department of | Perique aot eee 31,529 13,191 121,396 56,637 p 
Commerce.) | emer tong ; 3,814,243 1,159,325 as Tae ieee ra 
©tems, rimmings | 
and scraps 8,884,158 57,46! 3,534.7 27 95 5 ; 
A message to the west coast from the | ' edeeeoeae - _2N Me 5,634,100 188,760 0,086,581 908.891 | U. S. A. 
Navy Department will reach its destina- Totals 244,033,766 58,921,559 222,491.553 51.800.668 260268347 55.123.83 
ore. a S destina- .. £44,033, 58,921, 8 222,491,553 51,800,668 260,268,347 55,123,830 
tion in 4 days and 30 minutes by ordi- Cigarettes, M, 5,624,511 10,665,739 5,030,032 9,957,937 2,778,084 5,708,121 
nary mail, 3 days and 30 minutes by air | ae eo 2,049,198 1,006,957 1,973,820 1,010,824 1,704,671 825,544 : 
ynail, 4 minutes by Navy radio, and 14 to| Smoking, | a”, 485,518 319,115 552,129 364,829 705,287 418,726 ’ 
+, minutes by commercial land line. : , 7,469 16,787 115,486 59,720 52,878 40,220 Jl 
MLnited States Department Javy. 7 7 a reas 
é P of the Navy.) Grand totals.. 70,990,107 63,193,978 62,116,441 L 
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Report to Senate Committee Suggests . 


Need of Limited Regulation of Air Traffic) Program Said to 





Interstate Commerce Commission, in Analysis of Bratton Bill, Holds 
Control May Be Needéd for Public Safety, ‘Not Necessarily 
Extending to Supervision of Rates’ oe 


Admitting a possible need for Federal 
regulation of air transportation from 
the standpoint of public safety, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has advised | 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 





| 
mittee that this need does not as yet | 
necessarily extend to supervision of rates, | 
capitalization and organization. 
“Having little knowledge with respect | 
to transportation by air at the present | 
time,” the Commission says, “we are not 
repared to say whether or not there | 
is any need for Federal regulation of | 
such transportation. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that there may be need | 
for Federal supervision of the opera- 
tions of carriers by air from the stand- 
point of public safety, and not as yet 
need for Federal supervision over such 
matters as their fares and charges, ac- 
counting, capitalization, abandonment, 
consolidation or merger and the like.” 
This position of the Commission is 
stated in a report to the Chairman of 
the Interstate Committee, Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, on a bill 
(S. 1880) introduced by Senator Bratton 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, to vest regula- 
tion of all air transportation in_ the 
Commission. The report is signed by 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman as 
chairman of the ‘Legislative Committee 
of the Commission. : 
While leaving to Congress the poliey 
involved in whether the Commission 
should take care over control of air 
transportation which is now in the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Eastman re- 
port includes certain recommendations 
should the Commission be named as the 
regulatory agency. 


Amendment to Interstate 


Commerce Act Proposed 


The Commission advises that, if practi- 
cable, regulation be provided by amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which has been developed gradually and 
construed by the courts, rather than by a 
separate act which is proposed in the 
Bratton bill. , 

As regards the issuance of certifi- 
cates of public convenience and _neces- 
sity, the Commission recommends that 
whatever provisions are _ ultimately 
adopted in the motor bus bill (H. R. 
10288) which has passed the House and 
is the unfinished business of the Senate, 
could be used as a model in air trans- 
portation. A similar recommendation is 
made in regard to indemnity protection. 


The Commission advocates the same 
procedure in changes in rates and 
charges as that employed in the case of 
railroad rates. The investigation of 
accidents in air transportation, the Com- 
mission believes, should be left in the 
hands of the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of Commissioner East- 
man’s report on the Bratton bill, made 
public Aug 7 at Senator Bratton’s office, 
follows: 


Public Hearings Required 
To Show Regulation Need 


The chairman of the Commission has 
referred to its legislative committee the 
communication, dated Mar. 14, 1930, 
from the clerk of your committee re- 
questing a report on S. 1880, a_ bill to 
regulate interstate and foreign air com- 
merce. This bill has been carefully con- 
sidered by the legislative committee and 
I am authorized to make the following 
report thereon in its behalf: _ 

Having little knowledge with respect 
to transpartation by air at the present 
time, we afe not prepared to say whether 
or not there is any need for Federal reg- 
ulation of such transportation. This is 
a question which no doubt can best be 
answered after public hearings have | 
been had, before your committee or some 
other public body, at which all inter- 
ested persons would have an opportunity 
to appear and present their views. It is 
quite possible, however, that there may 
be need for Federal supervision of the 
operations of carriers by air from the 
standpoint of public safety, and not as 
yet need for Federal supervision over 
such matters as their fares and charges, 
‘accounting, capitalization, abandonment, 
consolidation or merger, and the like. 


Assuming that Federal regulation is| 


desirable and that this Commission 1s 
to be made the agency, such regulation 
could be provided either by separate act 
or by amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The latter act represents a 
gradual development by amendment over 
a period of years, and many of its pro- 
visions have been construed by the 
courts. There would be manifest ad- 
vantages, therefore, in providing for 
regulation of air carriers by amendment 
of that act, if such a course is prac- 
ticable. We have not tested out the 
practicability of such a plan, and it may 
be that difficulties would be encountered 
or that the amendments would be unduly 
combersome. However, the matter is 
one which deserves consideration. If 
regulation is provide@ for by a separate 
act, the Commission ould of course look 
only to the provisions of that act for 
its authority and could not depend upon 
any genéral provisions in the Interstate 
Commerce Act. It would therefore be 
necessary to make the separate act suf- 
ficiently broad so that it would include 
all the necessary detail of regulation. 
We shall have occasion to refer to this 
matter below in considering certain of 
the specific provisions. 
Section 16. We deal with this section 
first because it contains definitions of 
general terms used in the bill. It should, 


we believe, be transferred to the begin- | 


ning of the bill. : 

(a) The term “air commerce” is de- 
fined as “transportation wholly or in 
part by aircraft of persons or property 
for hire.” We call attention to the words 
“in part.” Apparently it is the intent 
that the act shall cover joint transporta- 
tion between carriers by air and other 
kinds of carriers, such as railroads. 
This appears, also, from the provisions 
of section 10 and 11. If this is the in- 
tent, however, it is not adequately car- 
ried out. There is, for example, no pro- 
visions empowering the Commission to 
establish through routes and joint rates 
between carriers by air and other kinds 
of carriers, or to fix the divisions as joint 
rates voluntarily established. , 

(b) The term “interstate or foreign air 
commerce” is defined so as to include air 
‘commerce between a point within the 
United States and a point in a foreign 
country, or between points in the United 
States in part through a foreign coun- 
try, but there is nothing in the definition 
to restrict jurisdiction in such cases to 
‘the transportation so far as it takes place 


+ 





lieved that in the absence of treaty, the 


jurisdiction of the Commission cannot 


+ 
| 


act.” It seems unnecessary and unwise 
to compel the Commission, by such a pro- 


lawfully be extended to transportation | vision, to scrutinize and pass upon the 


taking place within a foreign country. 

(c) The term “carrier” is defined to 
mean any person, etc., “engaged in trans- 
portation as a common carrier.” There 
is, however, no definition of the words 
“carrier by air’ which are frequently 
used throughout the bill. In H. R. 10288, 
an act to regulate the transportation of 
persons on interstate or foreign com- 
merce by motor carriers operating on 
the public highways, there is a definition 
of “common carrier by motor vehicle, 


| 





authority under which a State acts~- 

It appears that the provisions with 
respect to certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity are similar to those 
contemplated in the motor vehicle bill. 
Whatever provisions are _ ultimately 
adopted in that bill, therefore, might 
well be used as a model here. 

Section 4. This section covers indem- 
nity protection for the public. This is 
also a matter dealt with in the motor 


”| vehicle bill, and the indemnity provi- 
| and these words are defined to mean “any! sions ultimately adopted in that bill 


common carrier of persons operating mo- | might well be followed here. 


|tor vehicles for compensation in inter- | 
state or foreign commerce‘ over fixed | pr 


Section 5. (b) In this paragraph it is 
ovided that no departure shall be made 


routes or between fixed termini.” Query | from published tariffs in assessing com- 


should not likewise be limited to com- 
mon carriers by air operating over fixed 
routes or between fixed termini. That 
this may have been the intent is sug- 
gested by the provisions of section 
Whether or not there are aircraft which 


2 
oOo 


|do not so operate and which may, never- 


theless, be classed as common carriers 
we do not know. In the motor vehicle 
bill there is a separate classification of 
“charter carriers bv motor vehicles,” 
which includes those which go not oper- 
ate over fixed routes or between fixed 
termini, and it may be that there should 
be such a separate classification here. 


Delegation to Examiners 
Of Commission’s Powers 
Section 1. No comments. (Date act 


shall take effect.) E 
| Section 2 (a) This paragraph in effect! 11 the words “by order” 
authorizes the Commissicn to delegate) serted after “prescribe.” 
its powers, so far as this act is con-| called to the fact that in line nine the 


cerned, to examiners, subject to review 
by the Commission. This is in line with 
a recommendation in our last two an- 
nual reports. A _ similar provision is 
contained in the motor vehicle bill, and 
has there been the subject of consider- 
able debate. Whatever provision of this 
character is finally contained in that bill, 
if it is ultimately enacted, could well 
be followed here. It:would be still bet- 
ter, we think, to have this matter cov- 
ered by general legislation relating to 
all the activities of the Commission. 
Such a general bill has recently been in- 
troduced by Chairman Parker, of the 


eign Commerce, as H. R. 11363. We 
have been asked to report on that bill 
and in that connection shall discuss rea- 
sonable limitations of this power of dele- 
gating duties. A copy of that report 
will be sent to you for your information 
when it has been prepared. 

This will make unnecessary further 
discussion of the paragraph with respect 
to this matter in S. 1880. It should be 


| stated, however, that the provisions in 


this paragraph that any decision by an 
examiner “shall be subject to review by 
the Commission, etc.” would probably 
compel a review in all cases where one 
was sought. Under the present law a 
decision by the Conmgnission is subject 
to rehearing by the Commission, but the 
petition for rehearing or reconsideration 
may be denied. Here, as the paragraph 
is worded, it seems probable that review 
by the Commission would be a matter of 
right and could not be denied. If this 
were so, the benefits which we anticipate 
from the power of delegating duties 
might largely be dissipated, if the prac- 
tice of seeking a review became general. 
We think that the, power of delegation 
can be limited togbetter advantages in 
other ways, and ieee will be discussed 
in the report on H. R. 11363. 


able notice and opportunity for hearing 
to “all parties of record’ in the case 
|of proceedings involving the granting 
or the suspension or revocation of certain 
certificates provided for by the act. The 
words “all parties of record” might be 
|}too narrowly construed, and we sug- 
gested the substitution of the words “all 
| interested parties.” 


language indicates an intent that cer- 
tificates of public convenience and neces- 
|sity shall be required, not only for op- 
eration as a carrier by air, but also 
for the “extension and abandonment” of 
lines. This intent, certainly so far as 
(oes are concerned, is not 
{remainder of the section. There is no 
further reference to abandonments, and 
the language used in subsequent para- 
graphs does not always fit if abandon- 
ments are to be covered. Nor does sec- 
tion 1 make it unlawful to abandon op- 
eration without a certificate. for the 
commission. In the case of railroads 
this subject is covered much more clearly 
and explicitly in paragraphs (18) to 
(20), inclusive, of section 1 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

(d) This paragraph provides, among 
other things, that'the Commission in is- 
suing a certificate “shall specify the 
route or routes over which, and the fixed 
termini, if any, between which the car- 
rier is authorized to operate.” This indi- 
cates that the act is intended to relate 
primarily to carriers by air operating 
over fixed routes or between fixed 
termini, but, as above indicated, this is 
not made clear by the definitions in sec- 
tion 16. This paragraph also requires 
the Commission to “specify the charac- 
ter and extent of service to be per- 
formed.” We suggest that the words 
“the minimum” be inserted before the 
word “service.” Otherwise it would 
seem that no flexibility in service would 
be permitted, so that the carrier could 
perform neither less nor more service 
than that specified. The final sentence 
directing the Commission to include in 
each certificate terms and conditions re- 
quiring the carrier to comply with the 
requirements of sections 5 and 6 seems 
unnecessary. Such terms and condi- 
tions would add nothing to the require- 
ments of Congress contained in those 
sections. 

(f) There is a reference in this para- 
graph to “chartered aircraft,” and it per- 
mits carriers by air holding certificates 
from the Commission to operate such air- 
craft. As pointed out above, chartered 
aircraft are not covered by the definitions 
in section 16. It would seem that under 
this paragraph no such aircraft could be 
operated except by carriers by air which 
have been granted certificates to operate 
over fixed routes. Is this intended? 

(h) In connection with the possible sus- 
pension or revocation of certificates, this 
paragraph provides for the filing of com- 
plaints by the Governor or ofher officer 
or agency of a State in which the carrier 


| 


| 
| 


| 





ewithin the United States. In this respect 
the bill differs from section 1(1) (c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. It is be- 


p 


operates, “if such Gaqvernor or other of- 
ficer or agency is authorized by law of 
the State to file complaints under this 


House Committee on Interstate and For-| oan 


(d) This paragraph provides reason- | 


clearly and explicitly followed out in the | 





! 





| 


Section 3. (a) In this paragraph the | 


| fares, or charges. 


}burn Act of 1906. Th 


|nity b 


arises whether term “carrier by air” | pensation for the transportation of “per- 


sons.” Doubtless the omision of the 
words “or property” was an oversight. 


Carriers Subject to Act 


Not Clearly Defined 


_(c) This paragraph apparently pro- 
vides that no change shall be made in the 
charges for air carriers until approved 
by the Commission. We believe that the 
same procedure should be followed as in 
the case of railroaid rates, as provided 
in section 15(7) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. In other words, changes in 
rates, fares and charges should be per- 
mitted, subject to protest and to sus- 
pension by the Commission for purposes 
of investigation if good ground there- 
for appears. 

_(e) In this:paragraph the word “is” in 
line nine should be “are” and in line 
should be in- 
Attention is 


expression “any carrier subject to this 
act” is used. It is not limited to “carriers 
by air.” Whether this was intentional is 
not clear. As indicated above, in section 
16 the word “carrier” is defined to in- 
clude any person, etc., engaged in trans- 
portation as a common carrier. Just 
what carriers are “subject to the act” is 
not certain. Some subsequent sections, 
however, are clearly not confined to car- 
riers by air. If it is intended in this 
paragraph to extend our jurisdiction 
over joint rates between carriers by air 
and’other carriers, that intent should be 
made clear and explicit. As has already 
indicated, the entire subject of 
through routes and joint rates between 


| carriers by air and other carriers is very 


largely left untreated in this bill, and 
whether treated at all is uncertain. 

It should also be pointed out that juris- 
diction is conferred by paragraph (e) 
only over the reasonableness of: rates, 
No jurisdiction is con- 
ferred with reference to unjust discrim- 
ination or undue preference or prejudice, 
as in sections 2 and 3 of the interstate 
commerce act. 
of section 4 of that act followed here. 

Section 6. No comment. (Service of 
orders and notices.) 


Section 7. While this section prescribes 
penalties for the wilful violation of the 
provisions of sections 1 or 5 (b)’, no pen- 
alties are prescribed for failure to obey 
orders of the Commission. It is impor- 
tant that there should be such penalties, 
for otherwise it will result that the Com- 
mission will have to take the initiative 
in enforcing its orders. This was true 
in the case of orders made under the act 
to regulate commerce prior to the Hep- 

i ct, e burden of insti- 
tuting litigation should properly be borne 
by the carriers when they desire to test 
out the validity of an action of an ad- 
ministrative body. 

(e) This paragraph provides that in 
suits to enforce or to enjoin orders of 
the Commission the courts may not only 
set aside such orders but may, by manda- 
tory process, modify them, in which 
event the Commission must proceed to 
revise its orders to accord with the 
mandate of the court, This obviously 
confers an appellate administrative 
power upon the courts, not only with 
respect to the matters of issuing cer- 
tificates and providing a proper indem- 
bond, but also with respect to the 
questien of reasonableness of rates. Any 
such result would he quite as undesir- 
able in the case of aircraft as in, the 
case of railroads. 


The Procter & Gamble cases and many 
other decisions of the Supreme Court 
point out the objections to conferring 
upon the courts a power to review ad- 
ministrative action of the Commission. 
Moreover, there might be seme question 
of constitutionality of any provision 
which would unite the legislative rate- 
making power with the judicial powers 
of the district courts. Keller v. Potomac 
Elec. Co., 261 U. S. 428, 442-444, 


No Provision Made 
For Periodical Reports 


Section 8. This section, which gives 
the Commission authority over the ac- 
counts of carriers by air, makes no pro- 
vision for periodical reports from such 
carriers, nor foy the examination of their 
accounts by representatives of the Com- 
mission, nor fo® the preservation of 
their records for definite periods, nor for 
a penalty for false entries, etc. Closer 
adherence to the provisions of section 20 
of the interstate commerce act would 
seem desirable. 


Section 9. Nocomment. (Securities.) 

Section 10. (a) It is not clear that 
this _paragraph makes unlawful the 
bringing about of common control of 
carriers by air and other carriers 
through the agency of holding compa- 
nies. This general subject has been cov- 





ered in recent hearings before your com- 
mittee. . 

Section 11. This section with relation 
to the issuing of bills of lading mani- 
festly covers not only transportation by 
air but also through transportation 
partly by air and partly by other means 
of transportation. As we have else- 
where stated, no adequate provision is 
made in the bill with respect to the es- 
tablishment, maintenance, and regulation 
of such through routes or joint rates 
thereover. 

It should also be noted that the de- 
livermg or originating carrier might, un- 
der the definitions of section 16, be a for- 
eign carrier. We do not believe that 
Congress has authority to legislate with 
reference to such carriers, at least with 
reference to their operations within for- 
eign countries. It may also be noted 
that under section 16 the term “bill of 
lading” includes a check or receipt for 
baggage. In this connection we call 
your attention to the limitations in sec- 


Nor are the provisions | 
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Merchant Marine Right to Extend Municipality’s |Educators Study 
Limits by Local Action Denied | Extyra-currieulum 


Aid Employment zncce 





Thousands of Men Are Now 
Engaged in Building Ves- 
sels, Assistant Postmaster 
General Says 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
and contracts providing mail subventions 
through the Post Office Department. 

The Assistant Postmaster General 
further stated that this same condition 
existed in many _ other shipyards 
throughout the country, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of men who would 
otherwise be idle, and this condition will 
continue for at least a period of five 
years as, under the extensive program 
which the Post Office Department has 
laid down for mail contracts, 39 routes | 
have beén established requiring a build-| 
ing program of 68 new or reconditioned 
ships aggregating 700,000 gross tons at 
a cost of $275,000,000. And, further- 
more, not alone is the great number of 
men employed in the shipyards the only 
result of these contracts, as, in the in- 
stance of the Export Steamship Com- 
pany, 2,500 men are now busily engaged 
in providing for the new terminal facili- 
ties in Jersey City which this line will | 
require as the new ships come into use. | 

“Parity” Advocated 

The Assistant Postmaster General 
further commented on the usé of the| 
word “parity” during the last three! 
weeks. He said, “If there must be parity 
in war ships, why should there not be 
parity in merchant ships, and it is well 
for us Americans to know that, at the 
present time, a little less than 40 per 
cent of the manufactured products of 
this country is carried in American bot- 
toms, the balance being carried in those | 
of foreign-flag ships and, a few years| 
before the recent war, only 8 per cent of 
our tonnage was carried in American-flag 
ships. 

“Natually, the foreign countries are 
not impressed with the tremendous 
strides that this country is taking in the 
development of its merchant marine. 
We would be hesitant to ship more than 
50 per cent of our domestic commerce on 
a foreign owned railroad (if the same| 
were possible) running through this 
country from north to south. American 
ships for American products and the 
American flag on the high seas of the 
world. The prestige of this country as 
a mechant marine country must be re- 
stored where it was in the clipper ship 
days.” 

The Assistant Postmaster General 
| further stated that this was being ac-| 
complished through the great benefits of 
the Jones-White Act which was bein 
administered by the Shipping Board and 
the Post Office Department and it was 
only bringing true the urge which Post-| 
master General John Wanamaker carried 
in his annual report for the fiscal year 
1889, which reads as follows: 

“A widespread demand exists for 
prompt, regular, efficient and speedy 
mail service to foreign countries, espe- 
; cially to our Central American, Mexican 
and South American neighbors and to 
the trans-Pacific countries. It seems to 
be universally conceded that the policy 
| which other nations have adopted in the 
treatment of steamships engaged in for- 
eign mail service, of paying them liber- 
ally for such service has caused lines to 
maintained which otherwise could not 
have existed. 

British Expenditures 

“The British post office in the year 
1888 exepnded in its foreign mail service 
$5,150,003, being $1,470,000 more than 
its receipts from this source. France, 
in addition to the bounty which it pro- 
vides for the construction of steamships, 
pays as compensation to the ship owners 
at the rate of 30 cents per mile per ton 
for each 1,000 miles treveled. Germany, 
Spain and Italy pursue the same policy. 

“The total expenditure of the United 
States Government to foreign steam- 
ships for mail service during the last 
fiscal year was $396,528.51, while the 
amount paid to American steamships for 
similar service was $109,829.14. * * * 

“I recommend that the barrier which 
the present law creates be removed, and 
that the Post Office Department be au- 
thorized in its discretion to make con- 
tracts with American registered ships of 
defined tonnage and prescribed rates of 
speed for a period of years. * * * 

“In extending mail facilities to coun- 
tries to which they do hot now exist, 
some basis of compensation other than 
that of volume of mail carried must man- 
ifestly be had.” 

“It has been a long and difficult road 
with many pitfalls and many years of 
discouragement,” continued Mr. Glover, 
“but, with a better understanding re- 
gafding what a real merchant marine 
means to this country, its citizens are 
becoming more and more interested in 
bringing into being a fleet of vessels of 
which every American might well be 
proud.” 








Costs Are Compared 

Comment was also made by the Assist- 
ant Postmaster General that of the 39 
mail routes for which contracts had been 
awarded by Postmaster General Brown, 
the cost to the Department for the en- 
tire 10-year duration of the contracts 
is only $268,000,000, while the cost to 
the Government, in actual Congress 
appropriations, for the Shipping Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation from 
1917 (including the estimate for 1929) 
was $3,559,923,554. 

Postmaster General Brown has con- 
sistently demanded that all mail con- 
tracts, made under the terms of the 
Jones-White Act, should provide new 
building with passenger accommodations 
in practically all ships, and many ships 
of large tonnage with superior passenger 
accommodations equaling the best that 
the fleets of the ‘world provide so that 
it will no longer be necessary for any 
real, true-blooded American to seek 
sailing on a ship at whose stern-mast 
flies the flag of any other country than 
that of the Stars and Stripes. 


semaines iacaissnasiaiaant 





tion 20 (11) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act with respect to baggage. 

Section 12. No comment. 
for injuries to employes.) 

Section 13. No comment, except that 
the section seems to provide something 
in the nature of joint jurisdiction over 
this matter of investigation of accidents, 
as between the Secretary of Commerce 
and this Commission. We think that 
such joint responsibility is undesirable, 
and see no reason why duties on the part 
of this Commission should not be elim- 
inated. 

Section 14. No comment. (Reserva- 
tion of right to repeal, amend or modify.) 


(Liability 


Section 15. No comment. (Constitu- 
tionality.) 
Section 17. No comment. (Effect on 


eer 


Air Commerce Act of 1926.) 


State of Florida: 


ATTORNEY GENERAL ET AL. 
v. 
City oF HOMESTEAD. 
Florida Supreme Court. 
Opinion of the Court 


municipal boundaries are 


affecting property rights is a matter of 
judicial - cognizance. 
vised General Statutes, 
3051, 


Compiled General Laws, 1927, 


3163, Acts of 1879; amending chapter 
1688, acts of 1869, ané chapter 3025, acts 
of 1877, is as follows: 

If any incorporated city or town shall de- 
sire to change its territorial limits by the 
annexation. of any unincorporated tract of 
land lying contiguous thereto and within the 
same county, it shall be lawful to do so in 
the following manner: If such tract con- 
tains less than 10 registered voters the coun- 
cil of said town or city shall, by ordinance 
duly passed and approved as provided by 
aw, declare its intention to annex such tract 
of land to said city or town at the expira- 
tion of 30 days from the approval of said | 
ordinance, which said ordinance shall there- | 
upon be published once a week for four con- 
secutive wecks in some newspaper published 
in such city or town, or if no newspaper is 
published in said city or town, then at least 
three printed copies of said ordinance shall 
be posted for four consecutive weeks at some 
conspicuous place in said city or town, and 
three copies in like manner in the district to 
be annexed. 

If at any time before the expiration of 
the 30 days, any 10 registered voters of said 
city or town, or any two owners of real 
estate in the territory proposed to be an- 
nexed, shall object to such annexation, they 





city or town, and the grounds of their objec- 
tions thereto; whereupon the said circuit 
court shall order notice of said afplication 
to be served uon the mayor of said city or 
town, and appoint a day for the hearing of 
said application; and all further action in 
the premises by the said city or town shall 
thereupon be stayed until the further order 
of the said court. 

If, upon the hearing of said application, 
the said court shall sustain the said objec- 
tion, the said tract of land shall not be an- | 
nexed; otherwise the said application shall 
be dismissed and the said tract of land shall 
be annexed to the said city or town. Such 
petition may be heard and determined by 
said court either in term time or vacation, 
and questions of fact may be determined by 
such a court without pay, but each party | 
may demand a jury if they so desire. If no 
objection is filed and notice served as afore- | 
said within the said 30 days, the said city or | 
town may proceed by ordinance to annex 
said tract of land and to redefine the bound-, 
ary lines of the said city or town so as to 
include therein the said tract of land. If the | 
tract of land so proposed to annex contains | 
10 or more registered voters, the ordinance 
proposing to annex said tract of land shall 
be submitted to a separate vote of the regis- 
tered voters of the said city and town and of 
the said tract of land. Such election shall 
be called and conducted, and the expense 
tHereof paid by the corporate authorities of 
said city or town; and the said tract of land 
shall not be annexed unless the annexation 
is approved by a majority of two-thirds of 
the registered voters actually voting at such | 
— in said district and in said city or | 
own. 


Section Not Applicable to 
Boundaries Fixed by Law 


This section was first enacted in 1879 | 
under the Constitution of 1868, when the | 
territorial boundaries of municipalities | 
were not defined or set by statute, but 
by local action taken under the general 
law for organizing municipalities. Such) 
quoted section cannot be invoked to en-| 
large municipal boundaries that have 
been specifically defined by staute, be- 
cause having been enacted in 1879 under 
the Constitution of 1869 its language is) 
applicable to municipalities organized only 
under the general law, and the terms) 
used are not applicable to municipalities | 
whose boundaries have been specificaily | 
fixed by statute. 

No amendment of the statute makes 
it applicable to municipal boundaries 
that are fixed by statute. If a statute 
may provide that municipal boundaries, 
though fixed by statute, may be enlarged 
by the operation of the statute upon local 
or other action taken for such an exten- 
sion (see City of Jacksonville v. Bowden, 
67 Fla. 181, 64 So. 769), the statue above 
quoted does not so operate. Even if the 
provision of the statute that upon stated 


| 


ment by State of Florida Under Which Addition Was 
Attempted Held Not to Apply to Boundaries 
Fixed by Statute 


| STATE OF FLORIDA EX REL. FRED H. DAVIS,; overruled, the proposed “tract of land 


WHITFIELD, J.—Defining and limiting | direct reference only to cases where the 
primarily | tract of land proposed to be added “con- 
legislative or administrative functions, | tains less than 10 registered voters,” and | 
but the legality of such boundaries as| this case is not in that class. 


Section 1918, Re-| voters in the district proposed to be an- 
1920, section} nexed, the annexation depends on a sepa- 


originally enacted in section 2, chapter| voters of municipality and of the pro- 


| E 


| 1927. 





judicial proceedings and on objections 


sec. 4921, R. 


1043845, J. W. King, Dumping receptacle, 
1062477, same, Dumping vehicle, filed Apr. 
14, 1930, D. C., N. D. Il, E. Div., Doe. 
9770, King Mechanism & Engineering Co. 
v. Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 

1062477. (See 1043845.) 

1112898, 1114949, D. S. Waugh, Rock drill, 

. Cc, S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
E. P-21-J, Gardner-Denver Co, v. Cochise 
Rock Drill Mfg. Co. Patents held valid and 
infringed May 22, 1930. 

1114949, (See 1112398.) 

1120900, A. P. Brush, Chassis frame for 
motor vehicles, filed May 27, 1930, D. C. 
Mich., W. Div., Doc. 2350, A. P. Brush v. 
Checker Cab Mfg. Corp. 

1122715, J. J. Fitzgerald, Process for 
smoking hams, shoulders, etc., and the. 
product thereof, filed May 27, 1930, D. C., 
N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. E 579, T. F. Kelley 
et al. v. White Provision Co., Inc. 

1156162. (See 1648742.) ae 

1163680, L. W. Noyes, Power transmission 
mechanism, D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. 810, 
Aermotor Co. v, Challenge Co. Decree for 
injunction May 23, 1930. 

1187914, C. W. Kirsch, Curtain rod, filed 


Apr. 14, 1930, D. C., N. D. IL, E. Div., 
Doc. 9769, Kirsch Co. v. J. H. Boye Mfg. 
Co 


1199111. (See 1648742.) : 

1219891, H. Williams, Sectional furniture, 
filed May 27, 1930, D. C., . D._ Mich. 
(Grand Rapids), Doc. 2351, Grand Rapids 
Store Equipment Corp. v. American Show 
Case Co. et al. : 

1220416, J., J. Gray Jr., Making ferro- 
phosphorus, filed May 12, 1930, D. C., M. D. 
Tenn. (Nashville), Doc. 364, Tennessee 
*Products Corp. v. J. Warner. ; 

1224253, R. R. Wiley et al., Illuminated 
sign, filed Apr. 4, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, 
E. Div., Doc. 9759, Flexiume Corp. v. F. 
Parker et al. Doc. 9760, Flexlume Corp. 
vy. A. K. S. Sign Co. Doc. 9761, Flexlume 
Corp. v. General Outdoor Advertising Co. 

1262860, 1263138, S. B. Smith, Incubator, 
c. C. A., 8th Cir, (St. Louis), Doe. 8701, 
Miller Hatcheries, Inc., et al. v. Buckeye 
Incubator Co. et al. Decree affirmed May 
19, 1930. 

1263138. (See 1262860.) 

1266988,’ Pridham & Jensen, Amplifying 








Ss. D. 
The Magnavox Co. v. Grigsby-Grunow Co. 
1284482. (See 1648742.) 





Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
S., as amended Feb, 18, 1922.) 





Tallahassee. 


shall be annexed to said city or town” 
could be regarded as_ sufficient to 
to make the statute itself operate 
upon the local action taken to extend 
the boundaries, the provision quoted has 


Where there are 10 or more registered | 


rate two-thirds vote of the registered 





| 
posed addition, and not upon the opera- 


tion of the statute on stated facts (see 
section 3051, Compiled General Laws, 
1927). 

Where a special or local law grants to 
a chartered r unicipality all the powers | 
that are conferred upon municipalities | 
by the general law of the State, such! 
general grant of powers includes only! 
those that are not inconsistent with the | 
special charter act or organic law (see 
section 24, Article III, Constitution). 


xtension of Municipality 
Said to Be Unauthorized 


Section 1918, Revised General Stat- 
utes. 1920, section 3051, Compiled Gen- 
eral Laws, 1927, is inconsistent with the | 
provision of the charter act defining the 
municipal boundaries; and neither sec- 
tion 3051, nor the charter act authorizes 
the city boundaries defined in the charter | 
act to be extended by action taken under | 
section 3051, Compiled General Laws, 


| 
| 


| 
| 





The action taken under section 1918, 


may apply by petition to the circuit court in| Revised General Statutes, 1920, section) 
and for the county in which the said city! 3051, Compiled General Laws. 1927, to} 
or town is situated setting forth in said pe-| extend the municipal boundaries of the| ) , S z 
tition the proposed proceedings of the said! City of Homestead as defined by the |ered from private inquiries and studies, 


charter act of 1925 was unauthorized and | 
ineffectual to enlarge such boundaries. | 
Where, as here, there is an entire ab- 
sence of authority for the purported ex- 
tension of the municipal boundaries that 
have been fixed by statute, and not a| 
mere improper exercise of authority con-| 
ferred, questions of individual estoppel 
do not ordinarily arise. | 

The exclusion of land from the boun- | 
daries of a municipality may involve the | 
legality as .affecting property rights, of ; 
the boundaries as fixed and thereby may | 
be a judicial function. The exclusion of | 
“any such lands which may from dis- | 
tance and other causes be commensu-| 
rately excluded from the benefits of such 
municipality organization,” is by para- 
graph 2, chapter 4601, acts of 1897, and) 
amended by chapter 5197, acts of 1903, 
under the Constitution of 1885, now sec- 
tion 83049, Compiled General Laws of 1927, 
made a subject of judicial procedure at 
the suit of a land owner to adjudicate 
organic property rights that are di- 
rectly involved in the boundaries fixed by 
law, and the language of section 3049 is 
applicable to municipal boundaries de- 
‘fined by statute under section 8, Article 
VIII, Gonstitution of 1885, as well as 
to boundaries fixed by local action taken 
in organizing municipalities under the) 
general law. (Phillips v. Town of Alta-| 
monte Springs, 92 Fla. 863, 110 So. 460; | 
Town of Ormond y. Shaw, 50 Fla. 445, | 
39 So. 108. 


Judgment of Ouster as 
To Addition Ordered 


In the City of Orlando v. Orlando W. 
and L. Co., 50 Fla: 207, 39 So. 532, the! 
municipal boundaries sought to be ex-| 
tended under the act of 1879, do not ap- 
pear to have been defined by statute. 

The decision in Saunders v. Prov.} 
Mun., 24 Fla. 226, 4 So. 801, has refer- | 
ence to the general municipal organiza- 
tion statutes enacted under the Consti- 
tution of 1868. 


A judgment of ouster will be entered 
as to the territory attempted fo be added 
to the municipal boundaries of the City 
of Homestead as defined 4n the charter | 
act, chapter 10520, acts of 1925. 

It is so ordered. 

GLENN B. TERRELL, C. J., and W. H.! 
E.uis, J.. L. W. Strum, J., and RIVERS 
Burorp, J., concur. | 


{ 


Orchestras on U. S. Lines 


; , 2 DD) 
The United States Lines will here-! 
jafter employ college orchestras aboard Final decree Apr. 8. 


four of its trans-Atlantic liners during 
the Summer months. (United States | 


Shipping Board.) 


hairing and cleaning machine, 1388899, O. C. | 
Schmidt, same, C. C. A., 10th Cir., Doe. | 
64, W. H. Butcher Packing Co. v. Cincin- ! 
nati Butchers’ Supply Co, Decree reversed | 
Oct. 167 1929. 

1388899, (See 1388898.) 

1397602, W. O. Owen, Production of in- 
sets on moving picture films, filed May 15, 
1930, D. &., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. E R-47-J, A. R. Owen v. W. C. Durst 
et a 

1417224, (See Re. 16405.) 

1448279. (See 1266988.) 

1456528, H. D. Arnold, Electric discharge 
device, 1459412, A. M. Nicolson, Thermionic 
| translating device, filed May 28, 1930, D. C., 
iS. D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/29, Radio Corp, of 
America et al. v. The DaJe Co. 

1459412. (See 1456528.) 

1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of making 
frozen confections, 1505592, F. W. Epper- 
son, Frozen confectionegy, 1718997, H. B. 
Burt, same, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E_R-32-J, National Popsicle 
Corp, et al. v. J..Braucht. Consent decree 
for plaintiff May 27, 1930. Doc. E R-76-M, 
National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. Sno-Pak, 
Ltd., et al. Decree as above. Same, filed 


geles), Doc. E R-77-J, National Popsicle 
Corp. et al. v. Icyclaire, Inc., et, al. Doc. 
E R-78-C, National Popsicle Corp. et al. 
v. F. Myers et al. (Sherbo Frozen Products 
Co.). Doe, E R-79-M, National Popsicle 
Corp. et al. v. K. Oshima (El Conterto Gro- 
cery). Doc. E R-80-J, National Popsicle 
Corp. et al. v. H. H. Schmakenberg (Royal 
orem Co.). Same, filed May 20, 1930, 


Popsicle Corp. et al. v. B. Landau. 


1632458, same, Filter aid and process of 
making same, Re, 16732, R. J. Wig, Material 





namic receiver, filed May 26, 1930, D. C.,| D. C., } E 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc, R-73-M,| Corp. of America et al. v. The Dale Co. 


1388898, Schmidt & Schmidt, Carcass de-| 29, 1930, C. 


for use in cement compositions, filed May 
22, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (San Fran- 
cisco), Doc. 2632-K, Celite Corp. v. Paca- 
tome, Ltd., et al. 


1505592. (See 1470524.) 

1511306. (See T. M. 200934.) 

1537708. (See 1558437.) 

1544669. (See 1648742.) 

1558437, Re. 15278, I. Langmuir, Electrical 


discharge apparatus, 1537708, W. Schottky, 


Thermionic vacuum tube, 1696103, G. Seibt, | 
receiver, 1448279, 1579392, same, Electrody- | Electric discharge tube, filed May 28, 1930, 


D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/30, Radio 


Ss. 


‘ 


1561925, A. T. Hespe, Thermometer, 


| tron 


r 


| pointed out.” : 
/ also will be made to approximate a gen- 


| Calif. 


May 27, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- | 


D. N. Y., Doc. E 53/348, National | 
1477394, H. S. Thatcher, Art of filtration, | 


Activity of Pupils 





Survey Is Expected to De- 
termine Value of Non- 


Academic Enterprises of 
‘All-round’ Student 


The “four-square man” or “all-around 
man” in the public schools of the Nation 
is now being studied intensively as a 
part of the national survey on secondary 
education, the senior specialist in second- 
ary education, Carl A. Jessen, stated 
orally at the United States Office of Edu- 
cation Aug. 7. 

Extra-curriculum activities with which 
this type of student is associated are 
being scrutinized, and when the facts 
are compiled, Mr. Jessen said, for the 
first time the citizens of the Republic 
will know the truth about their values 

Theses Being Studied : 

It has become a common belief among 
many persons that students who scatter 
their energies among numerdus enter- 
prises aside from classroom assignments 
ultimately turn out to be the best kind 
of leaders, the specialist explained. Yet, 
in recent years so much time is con- 
sumed on these so-called extra-curri- 
culum activities, he continued, that a 


| Skepticism has arisen as to whether they 


are not now crowding out the class- 
room work which should have first place. 

To ascertain the facts, the survey on 
secondary education includes this as a 
part of its investigation, Mr. Jessen 
pointed out. Investigators will find out 
what is actually known regarding the 
values of extra-curriculum activities in 
secondary school programs. Published 
and unpublished theses in colleges and 
universities are being examined on the 
subject. Data are being collected by 
State departments of education, and to 
these are supplemented the facts gath- 


Mr. Jessen declared. 
Clubs to Be Investigated 

Another phase of the study confines 
itself to the extent to which the students 
are guided and regulated in their partici- 
pation in such activities. The whole ad- 
ministrative control is being examined 
to clarify this point. 

Mr. Jessen, said it is the purpose of 
the inquiry also to survey and evaluate 
the various programs in the different 
types of secondary schools, and to study 
their historical development. The most 
intimate details, like the number of 
clubs, their membership, finance, atten- 
ance, and value will fall under this phase 
of the investigation. 

What is expected to be the most illu- 
minating of the results anticipated from 
the survey will be the effect of participa- 
i in extra-curriculum activities on 
the subsequent character and activities of 


persons who occupied positions of leader- * 


ship in enterprises of this kind during 
their high school careers, Mr. Jessen 
said. 

—Case Studies Planned 


To get the concrete facts, several 
methods will be pursued, the spetialist 
said. Colleges will be sounded out for 
information on those candidates for ad- 
mission who have been selected and the 
selection will be studied in the light of 
the extent of the candidates’ previous 
high school experience in varied activi- 
ties, 

Employment agencies will be ques- 
tioned and facts are to be gathered on 
the vocations and kinds of jobs the stu- 
dents drift into after leaving high school. 

A more significant investigation to 
gather, the concrete results of the extra- 
curriculum activities on .the graduate 


‘ 


| will involve case studies of individuals. 


Their records in colleges will be studied, 
their records in industry will be gath- 


|ered, and their civic activities in the 


community will be appraised, Mr. Jessen 
Other relevant inquiries 


eral personal evaluation of individuals 
who have striven to be the “all-round 
men” in their school careers, the special- 
ist added. 


| I, 


A. T. Hespe v. Corning Glass Works, Inc., 

et al. 
1561926. 
1579392. 
1595426, 


(See 1561925.) 

(See 12669838.) 

(See T. M. 200934.) 

1601575, L. C. Marshall, Piston packing, 
C. N. J., Doe. E 3262, Simplex Piston 
g Co. v. Thatcher Motor Service Corp. 
1930. 

16382458. (See 1477394.) 

1648742, F. Schlesser, Spring cover, 
1156162, T. Lindenberg, Lubricating device 
for springs, 1199111, C. P. Randolph, Ve- 
hicle springs, 1284482, L. Skok, Metal cas- 
ing for leaf springs, 1544669, J. W. Macklin, 


Rin 


| Metal casing for leaf spring cover, filed 


May 31, 1930, D, C., E. D. Mich. (Detroit), 
Doe. 4234, Ajax Spring Stabilizer Co. v. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. ae 

1675899, C. E. Methudy, Automatic ig- 
niter for gas stoves, 1739851, same, Igni- 
tion device for gas burners, filed May 22, 
1930, D. C. Ill. (Springfield), Doc. 1295, 
Methudy Automatie Lighter Co. v. Hartman 
Furniture & Carpet Co. 

1678474,'M. Krause, Upholstery construc- 
tion, 1700939, same, Webb support and up- 
holstery construction, filed May 23, 1930, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3256, S. L. Warren v. 
Bay State Upholstery Co. 

1696103. (See 1558437.) 

1700939. (See 1678474.) 

1718997, (See 1470524.) 

1739851. (See 1675899.) 

Re. 15278. (See 1558437.) 

Re. 16405, A. R. Thompson, Rotary ex- 
haust box, 1417224, J. F. Anderson, Ex- 
haust box, filed May 13, 1930, D. C., S. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. E R-44-J, An- 
derson Barngrever Mfg. Co. v. R. K An- 


derson et al, 
(See 1477394.) 


Re, 167382. 

Re. 17375, S. J. Nordstrom, Valve, filed 
May 22. 1080, D. C., 8 D. N. Y¥., Doe. & 
53/382, Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. v. Barco 
Mfg. Co. 

T. M. 40840, T. M. 40884, T. M. 40921, 
T. M. 41015, S. C. Davidson, Machinery, T 
M. 65980, .same, Stove, furnace, 
66042, same, Centrifugal fans, blowers, etc. 
T. M. 207687, American Blower Co., same, 
T. M. 209172, same, Stoves, furnaces, etc., 
filed Apr. 8, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, E. Div,, 
Doc. 9764, American Blower Corp. v. The 
W. Meyer Co, 

T. M. 40884, T. M. 40921, T. M. 41015, T. 
M. 65980, T. M. 66042. (See T. M. 40840.) 

T. M. 68005, The Armstrong Mfg. Co., 
Stocks, and dies, threading and cutting off 
machine, T. M. 156990, same, Pipe-vises 
and stocks and dies, T. M. £43601, same, 
Stocks and dies for pipes, etc., filed Apr. 
128, 1930, D. C., N. D. Il, E. Div., Doe, 
| 9794, The Armstrong Mfg. Co. v. Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. Doc. 9795, The Armstrong 
Mfg. Co. v. Armstrong Bros. Tool Co, 

T..M. 156990. (See T. M. 68005.) 

T. M. 200934, Dryice Corp. of America, 
Carbon dioxide, T. M. 215799, samc, Refrig- 
| erator, . M. .230202, same, Container, 
1511306, T. B. Slate, Method of and apparatus 
for refrigeration and preserving perishable 
| products, 1595426, same, Refrigerating ap- 
paratus, filed May 22, 1930, D. GC, Colo, 
(Denver), Doc. 9251, Dryice Gorp. of Amere 
ica v. Colorado Dry Ice Corp. 


. 
M. 





1561926, same, Thermometer tube, filed May 
C. A., 2d’ Cir, Doc. 10971, 


4 


dD 


> 


' 1. M. 207687, T. M. 209172. (See T. M. 
40840.) 
T. M. 215799, T. M. 230202. (See T, M,. 
200934.) ’ 
T. M. 243601. (See T. M. 68005.) 
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Appeal and error—Decisions reviewable—Order directing district attorney to 
return documents seized upon arrest— 

An order directing the district attorney to return documents seized by cus- 
toms officers upon the arrest of the defendant, made by the district court in 
proceedings to show cause, commenced prior to the indictment of the defendant, 
was appealable, although the defendant was indicted before the final submission 
of the proceedings, since the appealability of the order is determined by the time 
of commencing the proceedings and not the time when the order is made. 

United States v. Poller; C. C. A. 2. 








State of California: San Francisco. 
State of Kansas: 


Topeka. 
THOMAS EDMONDS 


Arrest—Warrant—Legality of arrest without warrant—Violation of 
toms law— 

Where a case of Swiss watch movements, manifested as chocolates, had been 
consigned to a bonded truckman and such truckman had filed an “in transit” 
permit for the transportation of the case from New York to Philadelphia but 
did not call for the case because informed that it had been opened and that the 
attempt to defraud the Government had been discovered, the arrest of the truck- 
man by the customs officers without a warrant was lawful. 

United States v Poller; C. C. A. 2. 


*what further judgment should be made * to pertinent and material questions and 
|against the defendants.” | refused to produce books and records de- 
On Nov. 3, 1928, the plaintiff filed his | manded by the plaintiff. 

|motion to strike the answer of Russell} The court then made an order striking | 
from the files and also motion for judg-|the answer of the defendant from the 
|ment based upon the claim as set forth | files and entered judgment in favor of 
No. 28988. jin the motion that the defendant Rus-| plaintiff, decreeing that plaintiff recover 
Appeal from Shawnee District Court. +/sell had refused on three different occa-| from defendant Russell the possession of 
A. L. BERGER and G. B. SILVERMAN for ‘sions to answer questions put to him in the 40 shares of the preferred stock in 

appellants; THOMAS F. DoRAN, JAMES |the taking of depositions and also to | controversy. It set forth the numbers 

MALONE, CLAYTON E. KLINE and M. E.| produce certain documents and records . 


sian G. H. HECKE, DiRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE] ployes, etc., “fron: any and all claims 
| and demands of every nature which, but 

‘ jfor the execution of this release (the 
California Supreme Court. settler) would have or might claim to 
‘ * §S. F. No. 13889. have arising out of any and all aets 
| Application for writ of mandate to com-| or omissions in cont.ection with the lands 
pel State Controller to honor warrant.|hereinafter described under the Land 
|U._S. Wess, Attorney General, FRANK) Settlement Act and under aid sections 
ENGLISH and CHARLES A. WETMORE, | of the Political Code, and from any and 


Vv. 

; Ray L. RILEY, CONTROLLER 

FEDERAL SECURITIES COMPANY ET AL. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 


Deputies Attorney General, and Bonp 


Coscrove for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 1930 

JocHEMS, J.—Under the provisions of 
R. S. 60-2821, the plaintiff filed a motion 
asking the court to strike the answer 
of the defendant, Joseph P. Russell, from 
the files and to enter judgment against 
him for his refusal to answer questions 
propounded to him in the taking of his 
deposition, and also for refusal to pro- 
duce certain books and records. The mo- 
tion of plaintiff was sustained, the an- 
swer of defendant Russell was stricken 
and judgment entéred against him de- 
creeing that defendant Russell return to 
the plaintiff certain certificates of the 
preferred stock of the United Power and 
Light Corporation, or in lieu thereof that 
the corporation should cancel the certifi- 
cates and issue new certificates to the 
plaintiff for the shares so ordered can- 
celed. From this judgment defendant 
Russell appeals to this court. 


Question as to Source 
Of Funds Unanswered 


The plaintiff in his petition charged 
all of the defendants except the United 
Power and Light Corporation with hav- 
ing entered into a conspiracy to cheat 
and defraud plaintiff by wrongfully and 
fraudulently obtaining from him 240 


shares of the preferred stock of the 


United Power and Light Corporation. 
The defendants were jointly charged. 


The defendant Russell filed his answer, | 


alleging that he was a bona fide pur- 
chaser of 79 shares of the preferred stock 
of the United Power and Light Corpo- 
ration; that he had purchased them from 
the defendant Charles H. Johnson for 
$7,505; that in turn he sold 39 shares 
of the stock and still retained 40 shares, 
alleging he was a bona fide owner and 
holder of such shares. 

Thereafter the plaintiff made three at- 
tempts to take the deposition of defend- 
ant Russell. Notices were served on 
three different occasions to’ take his dep- 
osition at Kansas City, Mo., subpoena 
was issued by a notary each time and 
served upon the defendant, and a sub- 
poena duces tecum was also served upon 
him commanding him to produce his 
check book, bank book, check stubs and 
other records specified in the subpoena. 

The defendant appeared each time he 
was summoned to give up his deposition. 
On one occasion he declined to answer 
questions or to produce records on ac- 
count of the absence of his counsel. At 
the other times he appeared he answered 


some of the questions put to him, but} 


each time he refused to produce his 
books and records. After the depositions 
had in each 
enough to develop the fact that defend- 


ant Russell, according to his testimony, | 
had purchased the 79 shares of the pre- | 


a 


ferred stock for $7,505, counsel for plain- 
tiff on each occasion put to him the ques- 
tion, “Where did you get the money? 


Questions of the same purport were put | 


to him at the time of the taking of each 
deposition. He consistently refused to 
answer such questions, upon advice of 
his counsel. 4 
He took the position that so far as 
the plaintiff was concerned “it didn’t 
& make any difference,” and that the ques- 
tion was impertinent. He did make a 
general statement in his deposition to 
the effect that he had not direct or in- 
directly obtained the money from any 


of the defendants in this case, but in no} 


instance did he tell where he got the 
money. Now, the action against the de- 


fendant was one founded upon fraud.) 


It charged him as a coconspirator with 
other defendants. 


Information Sought 
Said to Be Important 


The only issue as between the plain- 
tiff and the defendant was whether or not 
defendant Russell was an actual, bona 
fide owner of the stock. The defendant 
claiméd he bought the stock, and named 
the amount he paid for it. Now, as 
bearing upon the question of his good 
faith, what could be more competent 
and relevant than the question, “Where 
did you get the mone If the trans- 
action were regular and made in due 
course of business there should 
been no difficulty involved in defendant 
giving an answer to that question. 

The case progressed to the point where 
it was set for trial on Oct. 29, 1928, and 
thereupon all of the parties to the action, 
both the plaintiff and the defendants, 
appeared, except defendant Russeil. 
Counsel for Russell appeared, and upon 
his request the case was continued as 
to Russell until Nov. 26, 1928. There- 
upon the case proceeded to trial as 
against all other defendants, and in open 
court all of the parties (except Russell), 
through their counsel, waived a jury and 
announced that they did not desire to 
introduce any evidence. 

In open court they orally agreed that 
a judgment might be entered as set 
forth in the journal entry of judgment 
dated Oct. 29, 1928. The court entered 


~o” 
y? 


that judgment upon the oral agreement | 


of, all parties except the defendant Rus- 
sell. The court made a finding that the 
40 shares of stock of which Russell 
claimed to be the bona fide owner and 
holder was in the possession of the de- 
fendant Federal Securities Company, 
and especially found that those particu- 
lar certificates (designating them by 
number and the number of shares repre- 
sented by each) were subject to the claim 
of defendant Russell “that he is the 


instance proceeded far | 


have | 


j}under a subpoena duces tecum, com- 
|}manding him to produce them at the 
'taking of the depositions. This motion 
| was based on R. S, 60-2821, supra, which 
reads: 

| In any action now pending or hereafter 
instituted in any court of competent juris- 
| diction in this State, any party shall have 
the right to take the deposition of the 
adverse party, his agent or employe, and 
in the case the adverse party is a joint- 
stock ‘“ssociation, corporation or copart- 
nership, then of any officer, director, agent 
or employe of any such joint-stock asso- 
ciation, corporation or copartnership when | 
such adverse party or officer, director, agent 
of employe of such adverse party is with- 
out the jurisdiction of the court or can- | 
not be reached by the process of the trial 
court; and in case said adverse party, 
when duly served with notice of the tak- | 
ing of such deposition, as provided by the | 
code of civil procedure for the taking of | 
depositions, shall fail to appear at the; 
place fixed in said\ notice, which place shall 
be in the city or county of the usual place 
of residence or place of business of said 
witness, and testify and produce whatever 
books, papers, and documents demanded 
by the party taking such deposition, or 
shall fail to produce at the time and place 
specified fn suchgnotice, such officer, di-! 
rector, agent or S&mploye, the court be- | 
fore whom such action pending may, 
upon application of the party seeking to | 
take such deposition, and upon notice to 
the adverse party of such application, and | 
upon hearing had to the trial court, strike 
the pleading of such adverse party from 
the files and render judgment in favor 
|of the party so seeking to take such depo- 
| sitions, in whole or in part, as prayed for 
in his pleadings. 

The motion came on for hearing on 
|the same date, and in connection with 
{the motion the plaintiff introduced all of 
jthe depositions which had been taken 
|and the answers made by the defendant 
| Russell in so far as he had given them. 


is 


| Conduct Claimed to Be 
Within Legal Rights 


| It appeared from the statements of 
Russell; made in answer to questions, 
that he had purchased 79 shares of the ! 
preferred stock from Charles H. John- 
son, one of the defendants in'this action; 
that he had given him in payment there- 
for a check for $7,505, and produced the 
|canceled check. He consistently refused, 
| however, to answer questions put to him 
/as to the source from which he had ob- 
| tained the money. Following the hear- 
ing of the motion and depositions intro- 
| duced in evidence in support thereof the 
|court inquired of counsel for defendant 
{whether or not the defendant would be 
/in attendance at the trial of the case in 
|court, and received an affirmative an- 
swer. 
The court thereupon stated that he 
| would take the motion under advisement 





|and would dispose of it at the time the 
/case was reached for trial on its merits. 
Following this the defendant Russell 
filed a lengthy statement, which is desig+ 
nated “Suggestions of the defendanf, 
Joseph P. Russell, in opposition to plain- 
tiff’s motion to strike the answer of de- 
fendant Joseph P. Russell from the files, 
|and suggestions against plaintiff’s motion 
'for judgment.” 

| This statement of the defendant set 
forth that Russell had purchased a total 
of 79 shares of the preferred stock of 
ithe United Power and Light Corporation 
ifrom Charles H. Johnson on Jan. 7, 1927, 
‘and that he had sold 39 shares and still! 
|retained of 40 shares, which he described 
by date and number of certificate and 
the number of shares represented by} 
each. He set forth in his statement that 
‘on Jan. 7, 1927, Charles H. Johnson was 
‘in the possession of the 79 shares and 
delivered them to him in exchange for a 
check given by defendant for $7,505, 
which check was duly cashed and _ in- 
dorsed by Johnson at the bank upon 
which it was drawn. He set forth also 
that a photographic copy of the check 
was on file in court attached to the de- 
position of Russell; further, that he had 
presented the certificates acquired from 
Johnson to the United Power and Light 
Corporation for the purpose of having 
them transferred to himself and that 39 
|} shares had bgen transferred and disposed 
|of, but that the United Power and Light | 
Corporation had refused to transfer the 
remaining 40 shares to the defendant | 
Russell. 

His statement further claimed that he 
had in good faith answered the ques- 
| tions propounded to him at the taking of 
the depositions so far as they were 
proper; that the depositions showed that 
his answers were fairly given and he 
made the depositions a part of his state- 
ment as the same appeared on file in 
court. That his refusal to answer cer- 
tain questions was upon the advice of 
‘counsel and was not willful; that he had 
at all times acted “as he believes under 
his legal rights as a constitutional citi- 
zen of the United States of America.” ! 
He further claimed that R. S. 60-2821 
had no application to the situation as it 
existed and as shown by the depositions. | 


Constitutionality of 
Statute Questioned 


The case finally came on for trial on 
Feb. 20, 1929, as against defendant Rus- | 
‘sell. Prior to that date defendant Rus- 
|sell had filed a motion to set aside the 
| judgment entered on Oct. 29, 1928, which 
|motion was by the court overruled on 
| Feb. 20, 1929. Following this the case | 
/came on for trial on that date. Counsel 
'for defendant Russell was asked in open 
|court whether or not the defendant Rus- 
sell was present, and he stated, “He is| 


|of the certificates and the number of 


| decreed that in the event defendant Rus- 


ition of the United States. 


jlant’s 


jright of 


‘tution of the 


{of its allegations. 
‘of R. S. 60-748, that “every material alle- 


| statute last noted was 


| plaintiff’s motion. 


shares represented by each, and further 


sell should fail or refuse to deliver pos- 
session of the certificates, that then the 
United Power and Light Corporation 
should cancel the certificates described 
in the decree and issue new certificates | 
to the plaintiff in lieu thereof for the 40| 
shares and deliver them to plaintiff. 
Among other things, defendant Russell 
urges that R. S. 60-2821, under which the 
court proceeded, is unconstitutional; that 
it is inconsistent with the constitution of 
the State of Kansas and the Constitu- 
He wants to! 
know, “What has become of this appel- 
Federal and State constitutional | 
rights in the kingdom of Shawnee} 
County, Kans.?” He calls our attention | 
to part of section 2 of the bill of rights 
of the Kansas constitution which reads: 
“No special privileges or immunities shall 
ever be granted by the legislature, which 
may not be altered, revoked or repealed 
by the same body; and this power shall be 








| exercised by no other tribunal or agency.” 


Section 18 of the bill of rights reads: 

“All persons, for injuries sufferee in per- | 
son, reputation or propety, shall have rem- | 
edy by due course of law, and justice ad- | 
ministered without delay.” | 


Due Process of Law Held 
Not to Be Denied Party 


The appellant also calls attention to 
the “due process” clause in the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution! 
of the United States. 


We have considered these constitutional | 


|questions urged in connection with the | 


claim of appellant and find that the stat- 
ute mn question is not repugnant to the: 
provisions mentioned. The legislature in 


jits wisdom has seen fit to adopt R. S. 60- 


2821 as a means of facilitating litigation 
and as a proper step toward administering 
“justice without delay.” The section in 
question does not deprive the defendant 
of his right to have “due process of Jaw.” 
He is entitled to his day in court if he} 
will abide by the code of procedure | 
Which our legislature has adopted for the | 
guidance of our courts. This statute does; 
not deprive him of his property without | 


, giving him an opportunity to come into | 


court and be heard. It does impose upon 
him a penalty for refusal to comply ree | 
the provisions of the statute. The appel-| 
lant had his own free choice in the| 
matter. He could either comply with the | 
statute or not as he saw fit. He elected | 
not to comply, and the trial court chose 
to proceed in an orderly manner and en- 
tered judgment in accordance with the} 


| provisions of the statute, 


The contentions of the appellant with} 
reference to the constitutional questions | 
raised are effectually disposed of in the | 
case of Hammond Packing Co. v. Arkan- | 
sas, 212 U. S. 322. In that case it was | 
said: 

“As the power to strike an answer out 
and enter a default conferred by section | 
9 of the act of 1905, which is before us, | 
is clearly referable to the undoubted | 
the lawmaking authority to} 
create a presumption in respect to the’ 
want of foundation of an asserted de- 
fense against a defendant who gup- 
presses or fails to produce evidence when 
legally called upon to give or produce, 
our opinion is that the contention that 
the section was repugnant to the Consti- 
United States is without 
foundation.” (p. 353.) 

The appellant makes a contention to 
the effect that the district court erred 
in this, that after having stricken de- j 
fendant’s answer from the files the court | 
proceeded to enter judgment without tak- | 
ing any proof or testimony. | 


Evidence Before Court 
Adjudged Adequate | 


What was the situation confronting 
the court? With the defendant’s answer 
stricken from the files the petition of the | 
plaintiff stood of record without a denial | 
Under the provisions ! 


gation of the petition not controverted 
by the answer * * * shall for the pur- 
pose of the action be taken as true,” it 
is clear that the court assumed all of the 
allegations of the petition as being true. 
The allegations of the petition, under 
that situation, became facts so far as 
they purported to be allegations of fact. 

The trial court then had the facts be- 
fore it as set forth in the petition, that 
the defendant, together with all the other | 


| defendants except the United Power and | 


Light Corporation, had wrongfully and | 
fraudulently obtained the stock in con- 
troversy from the plaintiff. Fraud on 
the part of the defendant then stood | 
proved by the uncontroverted allegations 


. | 
of the petition. 


That issue under the} 
“taken as true.” | 
In addition to the foregoing the record | 


| shows that the depositions given by the! 
| deféndant in so far as he had answered | 


the questions were introduced in evidence | 
by the plaintiff in support of his motion | 
for judgment, and it further appears | 
from the record that they were likewise 
placed before the court by the defendant | 
as a part of the suggestions made to the! 
court by the defendant in opposition to 


Specifications of Error 
Called Lacking in Merit 





peared that there was an admissio 
the part of the defendant that he 


asking 
stricken and that judgment be award 
against him. 


|tions in the petition which under the 
| situation were deemed 
true, and the evidence offered in sup- 
port of plaintiff’s motion and in o i 
| tion thereto, the court did have 
| it sufficient evidence upon which to base 
the judgment. 
that the relief sought against the de-| 
fendant was not for damages. It was-not | 4; 
In these suggestions so presented in|® 
opposition to the motion it further ap- | #™ount, 


on | Cover; : 
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Bankruptcy—Adjudication—Termination of proceedings—Verdict finding al- 
leged bankrupts solvent without judgment of dismissal— 

The rendition of a verdict finding alleged bankrupts solvent, without a judg- 
ment of dismissal, did not terminate bankruptcy proceedings so as to warrant 
the sale of assets by a State court in receivership proceedings. 


In re Moore, bankrupts; D. C., N. D. Ga., No. 15096, July 23, 1930 





Bankruptcy—Custody of property pending adjudication—Authority and rights of 


receiver—Surrender of assets by State court to receiver in, bankruptcy— 

A State court which has appointed a receiver for defendants on a creditor's 
allegation that they are insolvent must surrender the assets of the estate to the 
receiver in bankruptcy appointed by the bankruptcy court on a subsequent in- 
voluntary petition prior to adjudication, on a demand for the assets by the re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy, without questioning the propriety of the appointment of 
the receiver in bankruptcy, or the necessity for his possession, or the likelihood 
of an adjudication. 

In re Moore, bankrupts; D. C., N. D. Ga., No. 15096, July 23, 1930 





Bankruptcy—Jurisdiction—Conflicting jurisdiction of bankruptcy court and State 
court—Receiver’s sale in State court—Validity— 

Where a State court refused to surrender possession of assets of which it had 
possession in a general receivership proceeding to the receiver in bankruptcy 
appointed prior to adjudication in proceedings instituted subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the proceeding in the State court, and on a rendition of a verdict 
of solvency for the alleged bankrupts, without a judgment of dismissal, the State 
court ordered a,sale of assets by the receiver, the sale was void and the receiver 
in bankruptcy, on the subsequent adjudication of bankruptcy in the new trial, 
could recover the property from the purchasers, or the proceeds thereof, by a 
summary proceeding, since the bankruptcy act gives the bankruptcy court exclu- 
sive jurisdiction where the administration of insolvent’s estate is involved, and, 
notwithstan@ing prior commencement of the proceedings in the State court, it 
was the duty of such oualt to surrender assets to the receiver in bankruptcy on 
demand therefor, since the verdict without judgment of dismissal did not ter- 
minate the bankruptcy proceeding so as to entitle the State court to sell 
the assets. 


In re Moore, bankrupts; D. C., N. D. Ga., No. 15096, July 23, 1930, 





Courts—Concurrent and conflicting jurisdiction—State and bankruptcy courts— 

A State court which has undertaken to try the title or assert a lien against 
specific property before the commencement af bankruptcy proceedings, may 
proceed without interference from the bankruptcy court, but the rule is other- 
wise, and the bankruptcy court has exclusive jurisdiction nothwithstanding 
priority of proceedings in the State court, where the proceeding in the State 
court is professibly or, in effect, one to ascertain all the debts and administer 
all the property of an insolvent person. 


In ve Moore, bankrupts; D. C., N. D. Ga., No. 15096, July 23, 1930 


Witnesses—Privileged communications—Written communications between pub- 
lic officials— _, 

A written communication between public officials which relates to a private as 
distinct from a public matter is not privileged on the ground of public policy, 

Prynek v. Herink, adm., ete.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29239, July 5, 1930. 
Workmen's compensation—Election of remedies—Right of action against third 
party—Employer’s waiver of right to sue third party—Employe’s failure to elect 
as defense available to third party— 

The failure of an employe to elect to sue a third person wifose negligence 
caused his injuries instead of proceeding against the employer under the work- 
men’s compensation act within 90 days of the time of the injury, under a section 
of the act providing that the failure to make an election in writing shall operate 
as an election to accept compensation and as an assignment of any cause of 
action against the third person to the employer, was not available as a defense 
to the third person, in action against him by the employe, where employer had 
waived its right to proceed against the third person and had permitted the em- 
ploye to do so, since such section of the act is for the benefit and guidance of 
the employer and employe. 

Jolly v. United Power and Light Corporation; Kans. 
July 5, 1930. 
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States—Contracts and liabilities—Colonization projects—Validity of statutes— 
Gifts—Special privileges—Impairment of contract obligations—Delegation of 
legislative power— 

California statutes empowering the Director of Agriculture to allow credit 
or make payments to purchaser of State colonization land in consideration of the 
release of the State from claims growing out of the purchase of such land, on 
withdrawal of State from land colonization projects pursuant to plans made by 
the Director of Agriculture and approved by the State Land Settlement Board, 
is not unconstitutional on the ground that it provides for a gift of public monies 
by the State, or for the release of obligations to the State, or on the ground 
that it grants special privileges, or delegates legislative power, or impairs the 
obligation of contracts.—Hecke, Director of Agriculture, etc., v. Riley, Con- 
troller, ete. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1805, Aug. 8, 1930. , 


Constitutional law—Due process of law—Special privileges and immunities— 
Administration of Justice—Statute providing for striking of pleadings— 

A Kansas statute which authorizes the trial court to strike pleadings from the 
files and to render judgment against the pleader on‘his refusal to answ 
tions or to produce books, papers and documents, is a valid exercise 
tive power and does not violate the due process clause of the 
tion or provisions of the State constitution providing for the 
justice without delay and prohibiting the granting of special privileges and im- 


munities.—Edmonds v. Federal Securities Co. et al fans. S Me 
S. Daily 1805, Aug. 8, 1930, oe ae Thee. Cae Cee C, 


er ques- 
of legisla- 
Federal Constitu- 
administration of 


Municipal corporations — Boundaries — Extension — Limits 
Local action— 

A Florida statute providing for the extensi i i 

A ‘ r sion of city boundaries by local 
action does not apply to boundaries that have been fixed by atatute.—Davis, 


Atty. General, State ex rel. v. City of ; Me & . > tT oc 
Daily 1804, Aug. 8, 1930, y of Homestead. (Fla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 


fixed by statute — 


ee 
be | court overruling the motion directed to 
ed/that judgment, because the court made 
| it clear in the judgment itself that it in 
;no way affected the appellant. The 
judgment did not attempt to determine 
to be taken as any of the rights of the appellant, but 
| made it plain that all issues as between 
PPOS1- | the appellant and the plaintiff were to be 
before | tried at a later date. Under these cir- 
It must be remembered | overruled the motion» “Properly 
We have examined the other specifiea- 
ons of error urged by the appellant and 
nd them without merit. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


that defendant’s answer 


Taking into consideration the allega- 


controversy over an_ unliquidated | ¢ 
but was an action for the re- 
overy of specific property. The prop- 


& Deirup for petitioner; T. H. CHrIs- 
TIANSEN for respondent. 

| Opinion of the Court 

| July 15, 193 

| SHENK, J.—This is an application for 
}a writ of mandate to compel the State 
Vaca to honor a warrant drawn in 
ifav 


It is alleged in the petition that pur- 





suant to the Land Settlement Act 
(Stats. 1917, chap. 755, p. 1566, as 
|amended), the State Land Settlement 


|Board acquired on behalf of the State 


of California for the purpose of carry- | 
jing out colonization projects provided | 


for by said act, ‘certain lands in the 
County of Butte designated as Durham 
State Land Settlement, improved 
subdivided said tract and sold and con- 
tracted to sell allotments thereof to set- 
tlers; that the Board sold farm allotment 
No. 21 thereof, containing 24.78 acres, 
including a water right in Butte Creek, 
to A. F. Mood, and many other allot- 
ments to other settlers; that pursuant 
to statutory authority, the State Land 
| Settlement Board and its successors have 
|coustructed, operated and maintained 
jand now operate and maintain an irri- 
|gation system and works to serve the 
lands in said colony. 


Sections Added to 
Political Code Quoted 


| It is further shown that in 1929 the 
|lerislature amended sections 36le, 361f 
|and 361g of the Political Code and added 
sections 361h and 361i thereto (Stats. 
| 1929, p. 677). The latter two sections 
provide as follows: 


361h. Contracts of Purchase; Powers of 
| Director of Agriculture in Regard Thereto. 
The Director of Agriculture, in accordance 
with plans approved by the State Land Set- 
| tlement Board as provided in section 361i 
of this code, shall have power to make such 
revisions of existing contracts of purchase 
; executed under and by virtue of the Land 
Settlement Act; to make such reductions 
in the sale prices heretofore fixed for land 
}and improvements acquired pursuant to said 
jact; allow or provide for the allowance of 
such credits or cash payments to purchas- 
;ers who have executed contracts or acquired 
j title from the State under said act; enter 
into such new contracts of purchase; accept 
such evidence of purchasers’ obligations 
to the State other than those provided for 
jin said Langl Settlement Act; execute such 
releases to settlers as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this section; make 
{such settlement of litigation between the 
| settlers and the State; accept such agree- 
ments by the settlers to forbear the prose- 
cution of future litigation against the State; 
repurchase properties from settlers holding 
contracts of purchase or deeds; make such 
sales or transfers of unsold land, ease- 
|} ments, improvements, irrigation and drain- 





| 





of A. F. Mood in the sum of $2,478. | 


and! 


all obligations imposed upon or assumed 
|by the State of California or any de- 
| partment or agency or officer or employe 
thereof under said Land Settlement Act 
; and said sections of said code to continue 
the administration of the Durham State 
Land Settlement or the operation of the 
irrigation system in connection there- 
with, and agrees to forbear the prose- 
|cution of litigation against the State of 
California or ag inst ay agency, cepart- 
|ment, officer or em>loye thereof erising 
|out of any act done or omitted prior to 
| the execution of this instrument in con- 
nection with “he s:le 9° the land herein- 
after described and the poss*ssion and 
use thereof by the (settler) or in -on- 
nection with the administration of the 
Durham State Land Settlement and the 
operation of id irrigation system.” 


| 
| Reasons for Refusal to 
Draw Warrant Stated 


It is alleged that the respondent re- 
|fuses to allow the claim presented for 
|the sum named in said agreement and to 
draw his warrant therefor upon the 
Treasury of ‘he State of Califcrnia, al- 
| though sufficient funds are available for 
said purpose. 

| It is conten ‘ed by the respondent that 
|sections 361h and 861i of the Political 
| Code contravene section 31 of article IV 
of the Constitution prohibiting gifts of 
|public moneys; section 25, subdivisions 
|15, 16 and 19 of article IV, providing 
|that the Legislature shall not pass spe- 
jcial laws refunding moneys paid into 
the treasury or releasing or extinguish- 
in, in whole or in part, obligations to 
the State, or granting special privileges; 
and section 21 of article I, prohibiting 
|the Legislature from granting to any 
citizen or class of citizens privileges 
which, on the same terms, shall not be 
granted to all citizens. It is also con- 
[tended that the added sections impair 
{the obligation of contracts; that there 
|is an improper delegation of legislative 
authcrity; and finally, that the title of 
the actsdoes not express the subject- 
matter to which it relates. 

| We are not persuaded that there is 
|merit in any of the contentions made 
| by the respondent. It must be apparent 
| from a reading of chapter 352 of Stat- 
jutes of 1929 (Stats. 1929, p. 677), that 
|the Legislature has investigated the 
|facts and has determined that the public 
| welfare and the conservation of the in- 
|vestments mAde by the State in land 
|settlement require that the State with- 
draw from land settlement and coloriza- 
| tion projects. In other words, the Legis- 
|lature has stated that the venture is too 
|expensive to the people of the State and 


lage systems, and other property held in| if the State is not to lose any further 
| connection with State land settlements, or | funds, it must, in the interest of con- 


take such other action as may, in the judg-|serving and protecting the investments 


jment of the Director of Agriculture, be| already made, withdraw from the proj- 


necessary or advisable in the interest of 
the State or conducive to the success of | 
any colonization project heretofore organ- | 


ects on as favorable terms as may be 






ized under and by virtue of said Land Set- 
tlement Act or conducive to the safety or 
; conservation of the investment of any State 


| funds and to the welfare of settlers of any! 


}such colonization project. 

The Director of Agriculture is hereby 
empowered, in accordance with plans ap- 
proved by the State Land Settlement Board 
as provided in section 3612 of this code, 
to dispose of any and all land and property 
heretofore or hereafter acquired by the 
State Land Settlement Board or Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pursuant to the Land 
Settlement Act, and to vest the title thereto 
in the grantees thereof, free from super- 
vision and control by the Director of Agri- 
culture and the State Land Settlement 
Board, at such time or times, upon such 
terms and in such manner as he may, in 
his judgment, deem to be for the interest 
of the State. Any and all acts hertofore 
done by the Director of Agriculture or the 
State Land Settlement Board in conform- 
ity to the purposes and provisions of this 


section are confirmed and _ ratified. 

361i. Readjustment of Land Settlement 
| Affairs; Duty of Director of Agriculture. 
'It shall be the duty of the Director of 


Agriculture to prepare and present to the 
State Land Settlement Board for its ap- 
proval on or before Jan. 1, 1930, a plan or 
|plans for the readjustment of land settle- 
ment affairs on a basis which will provide 
for the withdrawal of the State, not later 
than four months from and after the final 
adjournment of the forty-ninth session of 


from the conduct of land settlement or 
colonization projects. The State Land Set- 
tlement Board shall pass on said plan or 
plans and make such changes therein as 
the Board may deem advisable. Such plan 
or plans as presented by the Director of 
Agriculture or as modified by the State 
|Land Settlement Board shall be approved 


by said Board and shall become the basis | 


on which the Director of Agriculture shall 
proceed to effect the withdrawal of the 
State from the conduct of land settlement 
or colonization projects. 


Agreement Made Providing 
For Release of Rights 


Pursuant to these sections of the Po- 
litical Code, the petitioner, as Director 
of Agriculture, prepared two plans for 
the readjustment of land settlement af- 
fairs, one referring to the colonization 
project known as Delhi State Land Set- 
tlement and the other referring to said 
Durham State Land Settlement, and sub- 
mitted them to the State Land Settle- 
ment Board, which modified and approved 
them as modified. 
of adjustment of the affairs of Durham 
| State Land Settlement, there has been 
formed the Durham Mutual Water Com- 
jpany, Ltd., for the purpose of taking 
over and operating the irrigation system 
|constructed, maintained and operated as 
| aforesaid. ; 
| The plan contemplates the subscription 
by each settler to shares of stock of the 
|Durham Mutual Water Company and a 


the Legislature of the State of California, ! 


Pursuant to the plan | 


obtained. 

| In 1917, by legislative enactment 
(Stzts. 1917, p. 1566), the State Land 
‘Settlement Board was created as a body 
corporate with rights and powers to buy 
a.d hold property, sue and be -ued, etc., 
to the end that by lending to settlers 
the credit of the State the public pur- 
| pose of improving the general economic 
,and social conditions of agricultural set- 
tlers within the State may be carried 
out. Subseq-ently by amendatory acts 
| various changes were made in the legis- 
lation and the Department of Agricul- 
|ture finally became the successor to the 
| State Land Settlement Board, the latter 
| having been retained in existence, how- 
ever, for advisory and other purposes. 
(Stats. 1919, p. 838; Stats. 1921, p. 12; 
Stats. 1921, p. 1039; Stats 1923, p. 930; 
Stats. 1925, p. 358; Stats. 1927, p. 942; 
Stats. 1929, p. 677; see, also, Meyer v. 
| State Land Settlement Board, 61 Cal. 
App. Dee. 1010.) 


Expenditure Not Provided 
For Except for Consideration 


| It is shown that at the present time 
large judgments have been obtained in 
actions brought against the State Land 
| Settlement Board and that other actions 
are vending, and that further litigation 
is threatened by other settlers. We may 
|not go behind the facts found by the 
Legislature in its investigation upon 
which its conclusion is predicated. (Stev- 
enson vy. Colgan, 91 Cal. 649, 652.) 

| When the Legislature has stated that 
| protection and conservation of the in- 
vestments already made and the welfare 
of the settlements will be subserved by 
the withdrawal of the State from fur- 
ther responsibility in respect thereto, the 
| Legislature has stated a public purpose 
and whatever moneys are necessarily 
spent pursuant to the authority given, 
{though incidentally they may also benefit 
personally the settlers to whom such pay- 
ments are made, do not constitute a gift 
of public moneys nor, where a credit 
jrather than a cash payment is involved, 
|does it constitute a release of an obli- 
|gation in whole or in part in violation 
of the Constitution. (Veterans’ Welfare 
; Board v. Jordan, 189 Cal, 124, 140; Pat- 
jrick v. Riley, 79 Cal. Dec. 379, 384.) 

| We are of the opinion that the ex- 
|penditure of the moneys and the allow- 
jance of credits authorized by the act 
to be made are for a publie purpose, 
just as the lending of the credit of the 
State pursuant to the provisions of 
Statutes of 1917, page 1566, and acts 
amendatory thereof was for apublic pur- 
pose. (See Veterans’ Welfare Board v, 
Jordan, 189 Cal. 124.) Could this con- 
‘clusion be seriously questioned, we are 
|also of the opinion that a proper con- 


| struction of the act leads to the conclu- 





|shares of the preferred stock of the| Currant Imports Decrease 
United Power and Light Corporation.| pgisin imports now consist largely of 
No proof of their value was necessag’y. | ; ’ 
The allegations of fraud being deemed|f@ncy packs, particularly of cluster 
judgment these shares of stock were de-| true and this being supplemented by the| raisins from Spain, and amount to be- 
scribed by the number of certificate and|@dmissions of the defendant contained in| tween 2,000,000 and 10,000,000 pounds 
the number of shares represented by each| his depositions and in his suggestions| annually. Practically all of the currants 
n opposition to the motion, the court| (produced from small seedless grapes) 


transfer to the latter of the water rights 
owned by the settler, whereupon a cash 
payment or a credit will be made to each 
settler complying with the terms of the | 
plan in consideration of the release and| 
\discharge of the State and its several 
|participating agencies by each settler 
|so subscribing to stock and releasing his 


possession of the 40 shares of stock con- 
cerning which the court rendered judg- 
ment—that in the written statement filed 
by him in opposition to the motion for| 


bona fide owner and holder of said 
stock.” 


Motion Made to Strike 
Answer From Files 


The court specifically found that the 
issue as to whether or not defendant 
Russell was a bone fide owner arid holder 


not here today.” 

; THereupon plaintiff, through his coun- 
sel, requested the court to pass upon 
| plaintiff’s motion to strike the answer of | 
|Russ@l from the files and motion for| 
| judgment before proceeding further with | 
the trial of the cause. This the court | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column ?.] 











The Anited States Baily 


certificate, and it appeared from this}! 


of the stock “is to be determined upon 
trial of this case as against Joseph P. 
Russell on Nov. 26, 1928.” And further, 
“that if on said trial it should be ‘deter- 
mined that Joseph P. Russell is the bona 
fide owner and holder of the above certifi- 


|did, and made a,finding that defendant 
| Russell, being a nonresident of the State 
of Kansas, and without the jurisdiction 
|of the trial court, and after having been | 
|twice duly served with notice of the tak- 
ing of depositions, upon two separate oc- 
|casions, as provided by the code of civil 





same statement that he had caused these | 


ant United Power and Light Corpora- | 


tion for transfer, and that such transfer| in overruling his motion to set aside the 
So! judgment which was entered on Oct. 29, 
as a matter of fact the court had before}! 1928, in favor of plaintiff an 
it ample evidence in the depositions given | the other defendants named 'n the decree | 


of the 40 shares had been refused. 


very properly entered judgment based! come 
40 shares to be presented to the defend-| upon sufficient evidence. 


rom Greece. They compete with 
| the small seedless raisin produced 
California, and largely as a result of the 
increase of raisin production in that 
Stat¢, imports of currants during the 
last five years show a decrease of 61 per 
cent, compared with imports during the 


The appellant contends the court erred 


against all 


in | 


| water rights. 

Pursuant to that plan a contyact was 
entered into with A. F. Mood reciting 
that Mood had subscribed for such stock 
anl had executed a transfer of his water 
rights to caid Durham Mutual Water 
‘o., Ltd., and wherein it was agreed to 


in New York . 


THE UNITED STATES Dalty is de- 


livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
\f| Give ‘your order to the mail clerk 





of your hote! or telephone 


cates of preferred stock of the United | procedure for the taking of depositions, Medallion 2460. 


Power and Light Corporation, then the | voluntarily appeared, but that on each 
Gcourt reserves jurisdiction to determine occasion he refused to testify in answer 


five years immediately preceding the allow Mood a cash pafment of $2,478 
do not see how appellant has any ground| war. (United States Department of | in consideration cf his releasing the 
to complain of the order of the trial’ Agriculture.) i State and its named agencies and em- 
4 
a 


by the defendant. and in the admissions | who had been served with summons, We | 
made by the defendant in his suggestions 
in opposition to the motion of plaintiff 
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Tax Collection 


Held Not to Be 
Barred by Law 


| 





Facts of Case Said to Show) 
Continuation of Right to 


Enforcement by Govern- 


ment Until 1933 








The running of the time within which | 
the Government could force collection of | 
the tax in question was suspended for | 
a period of approximately three years | 
and one: month, the General Counsel, | 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, held in 
this ruling. Collection of the tax will| 


not become barred until January, 1933, | 
the opinion held. 

The taxpayer received a so-called 60- 
-Gay letter informing him of a deficiency | 
in tax and filed a petition with the Board | 
o* Tax Appeals, the General Counsel ex- | 
plained. Since the taxpayer did not 
plead before the Board of Tax Appeals 
that prior to the time the 60-day letter | 
was. mailed the time had run within 
which the Government could have forced | 
collection, he cannot raise that question | 
aiter the Board’s decision became final, 
it was held. 
Bureau oF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 

ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8243. | 

The ruling follows in full text: 

CHAREST.—The opinion of this office | 
has been requested as to whether cdllec- | 
tion of outstanding deficiencies in tax for 
1920 and 1922 against A, the taxpayer, | 
may be enforced at this time. 

Deficiencies for 1920 and 1922 were as-| 
sessed against the taxpayer in the re-! 
spective Amounts of 1.03x dollars and 
£2.40x dollars, the assessment list being 
signed by the Commissioner on Dec. 27, | 
1923. A 60-day letter was mailed to the| 
taxpayer under date of May 27, 1926, 
with respect to the taxpayer’s tax liabil- 
ity for the years under consideration. 
On July 19, 1926, the taxpayer filed a 
petition with the Board of Tax Appeals. 
On Apr. 19, 1929, a stipulation was en- 
tered into before the Board in which it! 
was agreed that the deficiencies due for| 
1920 and 1922 were in the amounts of 
8.84x dollars and .23x dollars, respec- 
tively. The stipulation further recited: 

“It is understood and agreed that the 
Commissioner may assess and collect the 
foregoing deficiencies immediately upon 
the issuance by the Board of its order of 
redetermination without regard to the re- 
strictions, if any, contained in section | 
274(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 or'! 
section 272(a) of the Revenue Act of | 
1928.” 





Right Extended to 1929 

On Apr. 25, 1929, the Board entered 
its order of redetermination showing the 
correct deficiencies to be in the amounts 
set forth in the above-mentioned stipu- 
lation. Following the Board’s order there 
was issued a certificate of overassess- 
ment for 1922 reducing the tax assessed 
for that year to accord with the Board’s 
order. It is this reduced assessment and 
the deficiency assessed for the year 1920 
in the sum of 1.03x dollars which are 
now outstanding and with respect to/| 
which an opinion is requested. 

The assessments for 1920 and 1922 
were made on Dec. 27, 1923, and were 
timely. The return for the year 1920 
was filed subsequent to Feb. 27, 1921; 
consequently, the five-year period of limi- 
tation upon collection prescribed by the 
Revenue Act of 1921 had not expired 
prior to Feb. 26, 1926, the date of the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
The return for the year 1922 was filed 
in March, 1923. Therefore, the four-year 
period of limitation upon collection of | 
1922 taxes had not expired prior to the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
Under such circumstances collection 
could have been made in any event with 
respect to both years at any time within | 
six years after assessment, or until Dec. 
27, 1929. (See subdivisions (a) and (e) 
of section 278, Revenue Act of 1926.) 

Section 277(b) of the Revenue Act of | 
1926 provides as follows: 

The running of the statute of limita- 
tions provided in this section or in section 
278 on the making of assessments-~and | 
the beginning of distraint or a proceeding 
in court for collection, in respect of any 
deficiency, shall (after the mailing of a no- 
tice under subdivision (a) of section 274) 
be suspended for the period during which 
the Commissioner is prohibited from mak- 
ing the assessment or beginning distraint 
or a proceeding in court, and for 60 days 
thereafter. 





Limitation Suspended | 


The 60-day letter was mailed to the 
taxpayer on May 27, 1926, and the run-| 
ning of the statute of limitations upon) 
the collection of the taxes in question 
was suspended for the period during 
which the Commissioner was prohibited 
from collecting such taxes and for 60) 
days thereafter. It was approximately | 
two years and 11 months after the miail- | 
ing of the 60-day letter before the Board 
entered its order of redetermination, and, 
therefore, the running of the statute of 
limitations was suspended for a period, 
of approximately three years and one 
month. As the period of six years after 
assessment was extended in accordance 
with the provisions of section 277(b),| 
quoted above, collection of the deficien- 
cies in tax assessed in December, 1925, 
will not become barred until January, | 
1953. | 

The conclusion reached herein, that 
collection of the outstanding taxes re- 
ferred to is not barred by the statute of | 
limitations, is based upon the fact that 
the period of limitation upon collection | 
had not expired prior to the enactment 
of the revenue act of 1926 and the run- 
ning of the statute of limitations was 
suspended for the period during which 
the Commissioner was prohibited from 
collecting the taxes and for 60 days 
thereafter. There is another reason, | 
however, why collection is not barred. 
Where a 60-day letter is mailed to a 
taxpayer and a petition is filed by the! 
taxpayer with the Board of Tax Appeals 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
revenue act of 1926, and the running of 
the statute of limitations is not pleaded 
by the taxpayer before the Board, the 
taxpayer can not successfully resist col- 
lection of the amount determined by the 
Board after the Board’s decision has be- 
come final, on the ground that the pe- | 
riod of limitation upon collection of the 
tax in question had expired prior to the 
mailing of the 60-day deficiency letter 
by the Commissioner. As stated above, 
the taxpayer in the instant case filed his 
petition with the Board of Tax Appeals 
‘on July 19, 1926; the Board’s order of 
redetermination was based wpon_ the 
stipulation entered into by the taxpayer 
and the Commissioner; and the taxpayer 
did not file any petition for the review 
of the Board’s decision. The taxpayer 
is thérefore bound by the Board’s deci- 
sion, which has become final. 
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Statute of limitations—Collection—Running of statute suspended—1926 act— 


Deficiencies in income tax for 1920 and 1922 were duly assessed against the 


taxpayer on Dec. 27, 1923, and on May 27, 1926, a 60-day deficiency letter 


was mailed to him with respect to his 


tax liability for those years. On July 


19, 1926, the taxpayer filed a petition with the Board of Tax Appeals, and 
on Apr. 19, 1929, a stipulation was entered into in regard to the deficiencies 


due. 
ing the correct deficiencies. 
tax for 1920 and 1922 had not expired 
Act of 1926. 


come barred until January, 1933.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


S. Daily 1806, Aug. 8, 1930. 


On Apr. 25, 1929, the Board entered its order of redetermination show- 
The period of limitation upon collection of the 


prior to the enactment of the Revenue 


Held, that the collection of the outstanding taxes will not be- 


(G. C. M. 8243.)—V U. 


Statute of limitations—Pleading—Board of Tax Appeals—1926 act— 


Where a 60-day letter is mailed to a taxpayer and a petition is filed with 


the Board of Tax Appeals in accordance with the Revenue Act of 1926, and ||| 
the running of the statute of limitations is not pleaded by the taxpayer be- 


fore the Board, the taxpayer cannot successfully resist collection of the 
amount determined by the Board after the Board’s decision has become final, 
on the ground that the period of limitation upon collection of the tax in 
question had expired prior to the mailing of the 60-day deficiency letter by 
(G. C. M. 8243.)—V U. S. Daily 1806, 


the Commissioner.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
Aug. 8, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 





Promulgated Aug. 7. 
Standard Slag Company. Docket 
19028. 

1. The respondent’s action relative 
to the amount that should be in- 
cluded in the petitioner’s invested 
capital on account of certain con- 
tracts involved herein, and the 
amounts deductible from income as 
allowances for the exhaustion of said 
contracts, sustained. 


2. In the year 1921 the petitioner 
realized profits from the operation 
of a certain contract. By the terms 
of said contract the petitioner was 
required to, and did, expend said 
profits during subsequent years in 
experimental work. Held, said profits 
constituted taxable income. 

3. Petitioner is not entitled to 
have its profits taxes for the years 
1919, 1920 and 1921 computed under 
the provisions of sections 327 and 


Rebates of Tax 


No. 








Awards just announced by the Bu-| 


reau of Internal Revenue in adjustment 
of claims of tax overassessments are 
summarized as follows in full text: 


Netherlands Steam Nav. Co. 

Netherlands American Steam Naviga- 
tion Company (Holland-America Line), 
New York. An overassessment of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1919, $161,285.38. 

Of the overassessment $98,133.35 re- 
sults from the determination of the 
profits tax liability under the provisions 
of sections 327 and 328, Revenue Act of 
1918, by reason of the fact that the 
taxpayer is a foreign corporation. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $63,152.03 is caused by 
a redetermination of the total net in- 
come received from all sources within 
the United States upon an apportion- 
ment of revenues instedd of upon the 


extent to which income was derived from | 


freight and passenger traffic originating 
within the United States which previ- 
ously formed the basis for the assess- 
ment of tax liability. Sections 217 and 
233, Revenue Act of 1918; T. D. 3387 
(C. B. I-2, 153); T. D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, 
133). 
Middle States Oil Corp. 


Middle States Oil Corporation, Joseph 


Tumulty and Joseph Glass, Receivers, | 


New York. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes and interest in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1920, $35,440.55; 1921, 
$32,434.81; 1922, $2,657.70. 

The above overassessments represent 


ithe refund of overpayments by this tax- 
|payer which were erroneously credited 
against certain outstanding assessments | 
|made under the provisions of section 
is | 


280, Revenue Act of 1926, since it 
determined that such deficiency assess- 
ments were illegal. 
Honolulu Plantation Co. 
The Honolulu Plantation Company, 
Francisco, Calif. An overassess- 
income tax in favor of the 


| above-named taxpayer is determined as 


follows: 1924, $71,313.14. 


Of the above overassessment, the 


‘amount of $39,187.94 is caused by the 


allowance as a deduction in computing 


ithe net income for 1924 of the amount 


by which the net loss sustained in the 
year 1922 exceeds the net income for 
the year 1923. The foregoing deduc- 


ition is allowed after a field investiga- 
jtion of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
‘ords and thorough consideration of all 


the facts and data in the Bureau. Sec- 
tion 206, Revenue Act of 1924; article 
1621, Regulations 65. 

The amount of $29,633.53 of the over- 
assessment results from the allowance 


of an additional deduction for ordinary | -) | 
1 4, 


and necessary business expenses repre- 
senting repairs which were erroneously 
capitalized and not claimed as a deduc- 
tion in the return. Section 284(a)(1), 
Revenue Act of 1924; articles 104 and 
561, Regulations 65, 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $2,491.67 is due to the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
property taxes which was understated 
in the return and to the allowance of 
losses sustained on certain livestock and 


through embezzlement which were not, 
claimed in the return filed. The amounts | 


of the losses as well as the time when 
sustained have been verified and estab- 
lished after a field investigation and a 
comprehensive review in the Bureau. 
Section 234(a) (3) and (5), Revenue 
Act of 1924; articles 131, 141, and 561, 
Regulations 65. 
Cement Securities Co. 

The Cement Securities Company, Den- 
vex, Colo. Overassessments of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the above- 


named taxpayer are determined as fol- | 
lows: 1917, $56,372.17; 1920, $95,054.88; | 


1921, $116,021.66. _ 

Of the «verassessments $227,212.39 is 
|caused by adjustments of the invested 
|capitals to, include therein the actual 
leash value of certain property at the 
jtime paid in since after consideration 
of all relevant facts and circumstances 
jand conferences held in ‘he Bureau it is 
|determined that these adjustments were 
jerroneously ~itted from the tax returns. 
Sections 207, Revenue Act of 1917, and 
326, Revenue Act of 1918, and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder, 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 








| $828 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 

| 1921, 

|\R. E Huff, Mrs. E. B. Huff. Docket | 

| Nog. 24594 and 24595. 

' 1, Petitioner’s partner misappropri- 

| ated funds held in trust by the part- 
nership. This was discovered in 

1920 and the partnership assets were 

not sufficient to cover the defalca- 
| tion. Petitioner made good the 
amount embezzled in February, 1921. 
Held, petitioner sustained no deducti- 
ble loss in 1920. 

2. At the close of 1920 a debt was 
owing to the petitioner. It was ap- 
parent that the debtor’s business 
and source of income was, or very 
soon would be, ended. The debtor 
had some assets but the amount of | 
such assets was not determined 
until February, 1921. Held, peti- 
tioner not entitled to a deduction of 
a portion of such indebtedness in 
1920. 


Overassessm ents 


| 


Of the balance of the overassessments | 
ithe amount of $26,387.36 is caused by | 


| proximately $150,000 per month, 


| practice of ordering cigars and cigarettes 
|from without the State has practically 
| stopped. 
}full text: 





| State Tax Commission show that the| 
|receipts for the sale of cigar and cigar- 
jette stamps for June totaled $150,835.31. | 
| This represents the sales made by the 


| 


|stamps for the first few days in June 
j}and other dealers probably evaded the 


|but this practice has practically stopped. | 


| tions, 

| revenue 

| stamps will not fall far below the aver- 
| 





the allowance of deductions for losses| 
sustained on the final disposition of cer- | 
tain assets (sections 234(a) (4), Rev-! 
enue Acts of 1918 and 1921; articles 141) 
and 561, Regulations 45 and 62); $7,-| 
686.54 and $1,503.89 result from the) 
allowance of additional deductions for} 
depreciation and depletion, respectively, | 
| (section 12 (a) Second, Revenue Act of | 
1916; articles 159, 171 and 172, Regu- 
lations No. 33, (Revised)); and $4,- 
658.53 is due te the allowance of a de- 
duction for capital stock taxes accrued 
‘during the year 1920 (section 
(3), Revenue Act of 1918; articles 131 


jand 561, Regulations 45; Appeal of 
|Jamestown Worsted Mills 1 B. T. A. 
659). 


Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., Boston, 
Mass. Overassessments of income taxes | 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer | 
are determined as follows: Mar. 31, 1924, 
$7,399.95; Mar. 31, 1925, $5,328.11; Mar. | 


838.78, 


Of the overassessments $27,397.89 is 
caused by the allowance of deductions for 
losses sustained from the destruction and 
the sale of certain capital assets. After 
thorough investigations of the taxpayer’s 
books of accounts and of the properties 
by field examiners and Bureau engineers 
the costs or values of the properties on | 








of 1924 and 1926, and articles 141, 561} 
fand 1561, Regulations 65 and 69, 

The balance of the overassessments 
in the amount of $5,759.25 is caused by | 
the allowance of additional deductions | 
|for depletion and for depreciation since 
after extensive investigations by Bu- 
|reau engineers it is determined that the 
jdeduction, claimed in the tax returns 
jare inadequate and less than the reason- 
able allowances authorized by sections 
|234(a) (8), Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. Appeal of Even Realty 
|Company 1 B. T. A. 355. 


Estate of E. H. Smith 
| Estate of Emery H. Smith, National | 
|City Bank, Administrator, New York. 
| An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 
‘of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
| mined in the amount of $90,773.39. | 
Of the overassessment, $78,523.34 is | 
| caused by the allowance of a credit under | 
the provisions of section 301(b), Rev-| 
enue Act of 1926 representing the amount 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- | 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate | 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 





The correction of an administrative 
}error whereby a duplicate assessment 
jis eliminated results in $10,500 of the 
| overassessment, 
| The balance of the overassessment, 
| $1,750.05, is due to the remission of 


interest asserted on a previously as-| 


| sessed deficiency in tax, since the deter- 

;mination of an overassessment results 

'in a proportionate reduction of the} 

interest. | 
Estate of E. Silverman 

Estate of Emil Silverman, Esther Sil- 

; verman, Executrix, New York. An over- 


jassessment of estate tax in favor of) nue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his ac- 
|the above-named taxpayer is determined | quiescence in decisions of the Board of 


234(a) | text: 


\frank to state that I would not be will- 


|ciple to be correct. 


the basic dates, the quantities destroyed|upon said gasoline in Georgia and the 
and the salvage values thereof have been| gasoline was used in Georgia I might be 
determined and the losses ascertained in| willing to advise the State of Florida | 
accordance with the provisions of sec- | to waive its claim, if any it has, regard- 
tions 202 and 234(a) (4), Revenue Acts|less of what might be the actual law of 





jin the amount of $20,265.69. j 


The overassessment is caused by the|and citations of which follow: 


allowance of a credit under the pro-! 


| visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act 799. 


| of 1926 representing the amount of State | 


| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Humble Oil and Refining Co. 
| Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
Houston, Tex. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 
The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
depletion since it is determined that the 
deduction claimed in the tax return is 
| inadequate and less than the reasonable 
aliowance authorized by section 234(a) 
(8), Revenue Act of 1924, and the regu- 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 
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|Secretary of State. 


Tobaceo Taxes 
In Mississippi — 
Exceed Estimate 


Receipts in June More Than 
$150,000, Against Joint 
Finance Committee Pre- 


diction of $120,000 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Aug. 7. 
The new tobacco tax will yield ap- 
the} 
State Tax Commission says in a recent 
announcement, pointing out that the 


} 


The announcement follows in| 


Figures obtained from the office of the | 


State Tax Commission direct to retail | 
dealers and the sales made by the sheriffs | 
of the 82 counties of the State, the figure 
being as follows: Sales direct to dealers, | 
$64,815; sales by sheriffs, $86,020.31; | 
total for June, $150,835.31. 

This exceeds the estimate made by the 
Joint Finance Committee, the Commit- | 
tee’s estimate being about $120,000 per) 
month, whereas the actual receipts ex-| 
ceed $150,000 for the first month’s op-| 
eration. 

It is likely that the dealers purchased | 
stamps in June sufficient to last them for | 
a part of July and the receipts for July | 
will likely show a decline over that of | 
June. | 
On the other hand, it is probable that | 
good many dealers did not secure! 





a 


law to some extent. e 

It is also pointed out that immediately 
prior to June 1, individuals throughout 
the State purchased a supply of ciga- 
rettes and cigars which did not require 
stamps and this affected the revenue con- 
siderably for the first two weeks in June. | 
In addition individuals ordered a con- 
siderable number by mail from without | 
the State which did not require stamps | 


Taking all circumstances into considera- 
indications are that the normal 
from tobacco and cigarette 


age of $150,000 per month. 


Georgia Levy May Affect 
Gasoline Tax in Florida 





S‘ate of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Aug. 7. 
Where gasoline was transported from 
Jacksonville to a point in Florida, lia- | 
bility to the Florida tax may depend | 
upon whether the Georgia tax was pola, | 
the Attorney General, Fred H. Davis, | 
says in reply to an inquiry. The At- | 
torney General’s letter follows in full) 
This will acknowledge receipt of your | 
letter of July 23 with enclosures regard- 
ing the above case. I have another simi- 
lar matter awaiting my opinion on a 
claim being made by the Sinclair Refin- 
ing Company. Before going into the 
matter I would like to be advised as to 
whether Mr. Raybon paid the Georgia 
tax for the sale of this gasoline in Geor- | 
gia after transporting it from Jackson- | 


31, 1926, $7,590.30; Mar. 31, 1927, $12,-| Ville, as stated in your letter. 


If Mr. Raybon is claiming that the | 
transaction is such that it is not to be 
taxed either in Georgia or Florida be- 
cause it was gotten in Jacksonville to 
be transported to Georgia, then I am 


ing to voluntarily acknowledge such prin- 


On the other hand, if a tax was paid 


| 


the case. You can readily understand | 


|that this office cannot agree voluntarily 


to acknowledge any claim which would | 
establish a precedent for evading the| 
Florida gasoline tax. Of course, if the| 
courts allow one against our will in a 
particular case that is something we can- 
not help. 

At the same time we do not wish to 
do anyone an injustice by forcing the 
payment of a double tax for the same 
commodity. 


Ruling Made on Refunding 
Of Gasoline Taxes in Oregon 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Oug. 7. 

No refund of gasoline taxes may be |} 
made until the fuel has actually been 
used for ;urposes other than the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles upon the high- | 
ways of the State, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, I. H. Van Winkle, has advised the | 
An affidavit of the | 
purchaser showing the intention of 
such purchaser to use the fuel for pur- 
poses which would render the same 
exempt from taxation is net sufficient to 
authorize a refund, the Attorney Gen- | 
eral held. 

“During the recent ‘gasoline war’ 
many users stored up large quantities 
of gasoline and in several instances 
claims have been presented for refund | 
of the tax bearing the same date as that | 
of the invoice,” the opinion explained. 








Acquiescences Announced |_| 
In Decisions on Tax Cases. 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 


Dickinson, Jacob M., estate of, 29208, 18- 


Dickinson Jr., et al, Jacob M., executors, 
29208, 18-790, 

Merren, K. E.,' 19847, 18-156. 

Meyers Machine Co., Willard F., 35796, 
18-1069. 

News Leader Co., 833675, 18-1212. 

Schofield, John H., 34036,19-234, 

Summit Coal Co., 13852, 18-983. 

Wyckoff, Richard D., 32016, 19-263, 

Youell, George, 20756, 18-599, 

‘Acquiescence in decision regarding prom- 
issory note and proceeds of oil runs, 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 





Baucum, Bamma, 20085, 17-1312. 
Chicago Lymber Co. of Omaha, 28516, | 
18-916. 

Merren, K. E,,' 19847, 18-156. 

Sanborn, Fred C., 40963, 19-495. 
‘Nonacquiescence in decision regarding 


certain shares of stock. 





| sioner 
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Preliminary Experiments in Production of "Sound Pic- 
tures Conducted During Past Year 


Topic VW—Communications: Motion Pictures 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By C. W. Warburton 


Director of Extension Work, Department of Agriculture. 


URING the World War the motion 

picture laboratory was placed at 

the disposal of the Division of 
Films of the Committee of Public In- 
formation and was used by them for 
eight months. In addition, four major 
campaigns were conducted through 
motion picture theaters, the largest 
dealing with farm labor. Eight news 
weeklies cooperated and “carried De- 
partment of Agriculture pictures. 
When the Armistice was signed the 
motion ‘picture work, which had been 
reorganized for war needs, was again 
reorganized for peace needs. 

A brief survey of the early activities 
of the motion picture activities of the 
Department of Agriculture is_ illumi- 
nating. 

In 1913, the first year of its exist- 
ence, the laboratory, with only experi- 
mental equipment, photographed for 
the Department and for the Panama 
Exposition Board and other Depart- 
ments, 27 subjects, aggregating 46,775 
feet of negative. By June, 1918, there 
had been made available for exhibition 
51 reels of films on 35 subjects. These 
were shown to about a half million 
people. Films had also been furnished 
for use in France and Russia. It also 
cooperated with other Departments, 
developing and printing films for the 
Alaska Railroad Commission, Coast 
Guard Service, Government Exhibit 
Board, Signal Corps and Medical 
Corps of the Army and the Bureau of 
Mines. 


‘THE plan of operations used then and 
now is as follows: The several 
bureaus submit a proposal for a mo- 
tion picture on some phase of their 
work, scenari are then prepared which, 
when duly approved, edited and revised 
again approved form the basis for the 
production by the Office of Motion 
Pictures. A part of the cost, such as 
traveling expenses and copies of prints, 
are borne by the originating bureau. 
The idea animating the motion pic- 
ture work of the Department of Agri- 


* * € 


culture was not merely to manufacture , 


films, but to develop a laboratory 
along .experimental lines, so that it 
might make a contribution to the mo- 
tion picture art, especially as applied 
to educational work. And where sub- 
jects require great patience and a long 
period of time to make, an_ honest 
scientific record is made. In filming 
such difficult subjects as seed germi- 
nation, the growth of bacteria and the 
like, there is now used a time lapse 


machine, the invention of a Depart- 
ment motion picture engineer, of spe- 
cial value in scientific research. 


* * ~ 

PRELIMINARY experiments in the 

operation of sound pictures were 
conducted the past year. At the pres- 
ent time the cost of sound projection 
apparatus places it without the reach 
of most wsers of Department films. 
When experiments or commercial de- 
velopments have made it possible to 
place sound projection apparatus on 
the market at a price within the reach 
of its users, the Motion Picture Office 
will be prepared to furnish “talking” 
pictures. 

A hasty glance at a few of the more 
recent purchasers of Department of 
Agriculture films will give some idea 
of their widespread appeal. Among 
them are the universities of Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Nebraska, Arkansas, In- 
diana, Missouri, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Tennessee and Iowa State College of 
Agriculture; the governments of Mex- 
ico, Belgium, Uruguay, Colombia, 
Lithuania, Japan, Turkey, South 
Africa, Nicaragua, Haiti, Argentina, 
Peru, New South Wales, the Soviet 
Union, Australasian — Ltd. the 
Australian Cement ssociation, the 
Los Angeles, Kansas City and Pasa- 
dena Public Schools, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, to mention 
but a few. And these were not bor- 
rowers. They wanted the films enough 
to buy them. 

* x x 
ROM all of which it becomes evi- 
dent that the Department of Agri- 
culture is, perhaps, entitled to be 
known as the leading and largest pro- 
ducer and distributor of educational 
films in the country, if ndt in the world. 

The motion pictures it has produced 
and distributed have gradually become 
an agricultural extension agency of 
international good will. There is an 
ever increasing demand for them at 
home and abroad because of their in- 
structional value, their helpfulness in 
promoting a better and more profit- 
able agriculture, a high standard of 
living and healthier, happier homes. 

And motion pictures are only a part 
of the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The written and 
spoken’ words, slides, exhibits, the 
press, the radio, as well as motion 
pictures are used to send the Depart- 
ment’s agricultural message around 
the world. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Exhibits” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 9, the Chief of the Office of Exhibits, Extension Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, J. W. Hiscox, will discuss the purposes and func- 
tioning of another branch of informational service. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


New Books 


eign languages, offical documents 


St. John, Charles Edward. .. . The unit 
character of multiplets, Excitation po- 
tential in solar phenomena, by . . . (Con- 
tributions from the Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory. nos. 389 and 390.) 12 
Chicago, 1929. 

A Second book of broadcast, with an intro- 
duction by Geoffrey Dawson. 301 p. Lon- 
don, Methuen & co., 1929. 30-15321 

Stewart, George William. Big trees of the 
giant forest, Sequoia national park in 
the Sierra’ Nevada of California; their 
life story from the blossom onward. 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 

30-15524 

Stoner, Edmund Clifton. Magnetism, by 

4) with a general preface by O. W. 
Richardson ... with 20 diagrams. (Mon- 
ographs on. physical subjects.) 117 p 

i. ¥., E. P. Dutton and co., 1950. 
30-1 


N. “9 
5527 
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Salary Buyers Held Subject 


To Sales Tax in Georgia’ 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Aug. 7. 
Salary buyers are subject to the State 
sales tax, Judge E. E. Pomeroy of the 


| Fulton Superior Court has held, sustain-| 
|ing a demurrer by the Tax Commis-| Yates, Robert L. When I was a harvester. 
proceeding 
brought to restrain collection of the tax. 
The contention of the salary buyers that| 
|they come within the exemption for “evi- Beard, Charles Austin, The rise of Ameri- 


in an_ injunction 


dences of indebtedness” cannot be sus- 
tained, the court ruled. 

While the suit involved only salary 
buyers, it affects all money lenders do- 


|ing business in the State, according to 


an oral statement by the Tax Commis- 
sioner, R. C. Norman. 


Receipts From Sales Tax 


Increase in West Virginia 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Au. 7. 


Receipts from the gross sales tax for 
{the fiscal year ended July 1. totaled 
increase of $48,094 over 


$3,704,730, an 
the preceding fiscal year, according to a 
report prepared by the State Tax Com- 
missioner, T. C, Townsend. 

According to the report, the percent- 


| age of the total tax paid by various in-| 
dustries was as follows: Coal production, 


24.99; oil and gas production, 14.03; 


clay, sand, ete., production, 0.85; timber 


production, 0.87; manufacturing, 23.84; 


sales, by retailers, 15.08; sales, by whole- 
salers, 2.20; banks and public utilities, 


9.89; other businesses, 8.25. 


‘Equalization Orders Not 
To Be Issued in Indiana) 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Aug. 7. 


No equalization entets “ be issued | 
by the State Board of Tax Commission-|¢amio, } 
ers this year,, Chairman James Showsl-| "a0 @, _ Mansel 
ter announced after a conference with 
| the county assessors and auditors. 

“While the report in some of the coun- 
ties was not as good as was anticipated, 
the valuation, as finally tabulated, will 
show that there will be very little change 
in the total taxable property compared | 
the Board) 


to last year,” the Chairman of 
declared. 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 


p. | 
30-15529 | 





Received By 


and children’s books are excluded 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


| Taylor instrument companies. Tycos tables; 
| 
| temperature indicating, 
controlling instruments, hydrometers and 
meteorological instruments. 191 p,, illus. 
Rochester, N. Y., Taylor instruinent com- 


| panies, 1929, 30-15523 
| Thomson, Clara Linklater. Jane Austen, a 
| survey. 303 p. London, H. Marshall 
& son, 1929, 30-15822 
| Voronoff, Serge. ... Testicular grafting 
| from. ape to man; operative technique, 
physiological manifestations, histological 
| evolution, statistics; text and thirty-nine 
illustrations; translated by Theodore C. 
| Merrsll, M. D. 125 p., illus. London, 
Brentano’s, Itd., 1929? 80-15531 
| Wellford, Edwin Taliaferro. Crime and 
7 cure, a review of this lawless age and 
the mistrial of Christ, by ... 82 
Boston, Mass., The Sratford co., 1930 | 
30-15503 | 
| Williams, Tolo Aneurin, comp. Where the | 


bee sucks, a book of flowers; the paint- 


ings by K. Cameron; poems chosen by 
.. + 87 p. Boston, Hale,” Cushman & 
Flint, 1929. 30-15832 
| Wilson, William Ker. The balancing of 
| oil engines, by ...; with frontispiece, 
2 plates, 9 folders and 74 other illus- | 
trations. 279 p, illus. London, C. Grif- 
fin and co., 1929. 30-15522 


174 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. 
| 30-15509 





can civilization, by... & Mary R. Beard, 





decorations by Wilfred Jones. 2 v., illus. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 30-9795 
Brinton, Howard Halnes. The mystic will, 


based on a study of the philosophy of 
Jacob Boehme, by . . with an intro- 
duction by Rufus M, Jones. 269 p. N. 


Y., The Macmillan co., 1930, 
|Cable, Mildred. The challenge of Central 
| Asia; a brief survey of Tibet and its 
borderlands, Mongolia, north-west Kansu, 
Chinese Turkistan, and Russian Central 
Asia. By ..., F. Houghton, R. Kilgour, 
A. McLeish, R. W. Sturt and Olive Wyon. 
(World dominion survey series.) 136 p. 
N. Y., World dominion press, 1929. 


30-15635 


30-9639 

|Canada. Dept. of the interior. Dominion 
parks branch, General information. 
Banff, Kootenay & Yoho national parks. 
“The three-park unit.” Department of 


the interior. National parks of Canada, 


Ottawa. 16 p, Ottawa, F. A, Acland, 
printer, 1930, 80-9797 
Canada. Dept. of the interior. latural re- 


sources intelligence branch. Canoe routes 


, to Hudson Bay, 


| terior, Canada. Hon. Charles Stewart, 
minister. W. W. Cory, C. M. G., deputy 
minister. Issued by Natural . resources | 
intelligence service. F. C. C. Lynch, di- 
rector. 20 p, Ottawa, 1929. 30-9796 
Detroit. Public. library. Furniture, a list 
of books in the Detroit public library, 
| Fine arts department, 1929. 65 p. De- 
troit, 1929. 30-26373 


Fowler, Henry Watson. 
values. 169 p. 
1929 


| Fry, Charles Luther. The U. S. looks at 
| its churches. 183 p. N. Y., Institute of 
social and religious research, 1930. 


Some comparative 
Oxford, B. Blackwell, 
30-15657 


v Mexican immigration to 
the United States; a study of human mi- 


gration and adjustment. 262 p., illus. 
Chieago, Ill, The University of Chicago 
press, 1930, 3830-15640 
Gould’s automobile list of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, 1980. 1 v. St. Louis, 

Mo., Polk-Gould directory co., 1930. 
3830-15643 


Hamilton, Charles Horace. 
ucation i 
nie, BF oss 


33 p., illus. Bridgewater, 


general data concerning and for use with | 
recording and | 


Department of the in- | 


30-15638 | 


Religious ed- | 
in relation to rural life in Vir- | 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card nu mbers are 
given, In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Publications of the Department of Labor, 
July 1, 1930. Division of Publications 
and Supplies, United States Department 
of Labor. Free. (14-1011) 

| New Hampshire, Number and Distribution 
of Inhabitants, Population Bulletin, First 
Series—Fifteenth (Census of the United 
States: 1930. Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 gents. 7 30-26814 

Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils, Pro- 
duction,, Consumption, Imports, Exports 
and Stocks—By Quarters, Calendar Years 
1927 to 1929, Bureau of the Census, 

* United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents, ( 22-26370 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information 











regarding these publicatigns 


j may be obtained by writing to the dd- 
partment in the State given below. 
Arizona—Ninth Biennial Report of The 


State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion of The State of Arizona, C. O. Case, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion, Phoenix, 1928, 

| North Carolina—A nnyal Report 
Treasurer of North Carolina, 
O’Berry, State Treasurer, Raleigh, 1929. 

New York—Kighteenth Annual Report of 
The Children’s Court of Buffalo, George 
E. Judge, Judge of the Children’s Court, 
Buffalo, 1929. 

| Minnesota—The Addresses delivered at the 

Dedication of the Plant Industry Build- 

ing of The State of Minnesota, Fred B. 


of The 
Nathan 


| Snyder, B. A. President, Board of Re- 
| _ gents, St. Paul, 1928, 
| AMinois—Preliminary Report of The Illinois 


Revenue Investigation Commission, Her- 
bert S. Hicks, Secretary, Springfield, 1930, 


Petitions Filed 
for Radio Licenses 


| _ The Federal 


|-Just announced 








Radio Commission has 
the following petitions 
| filed for radio licenses: 
| Broadcasting applications: 
_KWWG, City of Brownsville, Chamber of 
| Commerce (G. C. Richardson, Manager), 
Brownsville, Tex., request for authority to 
|; Voluntarily assigm Jicense to the Browns- 
| ville Herald Publishing Company. 
WISJ, Wisconsim State Journal Company, 
| Beloit, Wis., request for authority to vol- 
| wntarily assign construction permit to the 
| Wisconsin State Journal Broadeasting Co. 
_WMAY, Kingshighway Presbyterian 
i¢ hurch, Grand Ave. and Lindell Boulevard, 
| St. Louis, Mo. request for authority to wee 
u ntarily assign license to WMAY, Ine.; con 
| Struction permit to move transmitter to the 
| Southeast corner of 15th and Locust Streets, 
; St. Louis, install pew equipment, change 
| frequency from 1,200 ke. to 1,500 ke., and 
change héurs fromm sharing with WIL ani 
| WFWF to unlimited with 250 w. day and 
| 100 _w. night. 





a aa cra ieee 
Va, The Virginia council of religious 
education, 1929. 30-9657 

Harris, Louis. When you sign a_ check. 


' 116 p. N. Y., Ready reference publishing 
| __ eo. 1930. 30-15641 
| High, Stanley. The church in politics. 276 
| N. Y., Harper & prothers, 1930. 

j 30-15635 
| Fluguenot and historical association of New 
| Rochelle, N.Y. New Rochelle’s historic! 


p- 


society. 12 p., illus, New Rochelle, The 
Huguenot and historical association of 
New Rochelle, N. Y,, 1925 30-9788 
| International instityte of intellectual co- 
| operation. Handbook of institutions for 

the scientific sturdy of international rela- 


tions. Compiled: by the League of na- 
tions’ Institute of intellectual co-opera- 
;_ tion. 104p, Paris, 1929. 30-15644 


| League of nations. . Correspondence 


| relating to the dispute between Bolivia 
and Paraguay. (C, 122. 40. 1930. 
vil.) Tp. Genewa, 1930. 30-15627 


| League of nations. ., . Health organisa- 
tion, Proposals of the national govern- 
ment of the republic of China. for col- 
laboration with the League of nations 
on health matters, (C. 118 M. 38. 1930. 
iid. (C,H. 842.).) 51, p. Geneva, 1930 
30-15652 
| League of nations. | ., Report of the Com- 
mittee for the amendment of the Cov 
enant of the League of nations in order 
to bring it into harmony with the pact 
of Paris, (A, 8 4930, v.) 31 p- Geneva, 
1930, 30-15648 
League of nations.. Secretariat. Informa- 
tion section.’ The League from year to 
year (October Ist, 1928-September 30th, 
1929). 207 p. Geneva, Information sec- 
tion, League of mations, 1980. 30-15647 
Lefafa sedek. The bandlet of righteous- 
ness, an Ethiopian pook of the dead; 
the Ethiopic text, in facsimile from two 
m2nuscripts in the British museum. Ed- 
ited with an English translation by Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge with sixty-seven 
plates. (Luzac’s Semitic text and trans- 
lation series, vol. xix,) 140 p. London, 
| Luzac & co,, 1929. 30-15658 
| Lobel, Josef. From marriage to love. 
| 177 p. N.Y, 1. Washburn, 1930, 30-15639 
| Loughran, John X&. 20th century health 
sekence; a system teaching the acquire- 
and youth through nu- 
trition. 217 p. N.Y, World neaith 
league, 1930, 30-1560 
McGrath, Sister Paul of the Cross. .. . 
Political nativism in Texas, 1825-1860. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.) ~Catholic university of 
America, 1930.) | Washington, D. C., The 


| 
| ment of health 


Catholic university of America, 1930, — 
: 30-15625 
Mays, Samuel Edward, Genealogy of the 


Mays family and related families to 1929 





inclusive. 288 p. Plant City, Fla., 1929. 
30-9799 

Nadal, Bernard Harrison... . The wood- 
mites; aplay in four acts. 121 p. N.Y. 
1930, 30-15652 





Newton, Mrs. Marjorie Balfour, Mr. Du- 
veen,.an allegory by ,..; With an intro- 
duction by Philip” Kerr. 210 p.  Lon- 
don, John Lane, 1930, 30-15649 


Noland, William Doster, Noland system of 


* 


4 


| foot correction. (**Second edition.”) OD 
p., illus. Manhattan, Kan., 1930. 
30-15631 


North, Dexter. The Caleb North genealogy, 
descendants of Caleb North who came 


from Ireland to Philadelphia in 1729, by 
- - . 90 numbered leaves. Washington, 
_D. C., 1980, 30-9793 
Norton, Sister Mary Aquinas. . ... Catholic 


missionary activities jn the Northwest, 


1818-1864, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 
university of America, 1930.) 154 p. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic univer- 
Sity of America, 1930, 30-15626 
Oesterley, William Oscar Emil. Hebrew 


religion, its origin and development, by 

- . and Theodore H, Robinson. 400 p, 

N. Y,, The Macmillan co., 1930. 

Sander, Max, .. . Prices of incunabula. 277 
bp. Milan, U, Hoepli, 1930. 30-15533 

Shadbolt, Joseph E. . . | Sunset and sunrise, 
and other poems. ( The Stratford poets.) 


29 p, Boston, The Stratford company, 
1930 30-15651 
Squires, Mrs. Edith Lombard. Ten little 
Plays for little tots, 93 p. Boston, 
Walter H. Baker eo., 1930, 30-15653 
Thayer, William Roscoe, The life and let- 
ters of John Hay. 2 v. in 1. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin” co,, 1929. 30-9789 
Tracy, Edward Aloysius. The basis of 
epilepsy, 92 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 
1930, 30-15629 


Valiien, Pierre. Dax, WVajjien’s Perfect nu- 
merology; how to get success thru your 
soul number; character and how to find 
it ina name... . physical, mental and 
Spiritual development, 143 p. Chicago, 
1930, 30-15634 
ard, Sister Saint Egnatius.... The poetry 
of John Hay. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 


ington, D. C., 
of America, 1930. 


* 


The Catholic university’ 
. 50-16958 
' 


university of America, 1930.) 78 Pp. eesiey 
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Public Utilities 





Power Company La bor Bureau Presents Data 
On Trend of Wholesale Prices 


Asks Oregon to 
Approve Project 





State Engineer Requested to 
Grant Permits for Pro- 
posed Development; Cost 
Fixed at $20,600,000 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Aug. 7. 

Applications for the development of 
approximately 175,365 horsepower on the 
Klamath River between the so-called 
Grant power site and the California line, 
have been filed in the offices of the State 
Engineer, Rhea Luper, by the California- 
Oregon Power Company. The cost of 
the proposed development was estimated 
at $20,600,000. 

Records on file in the offices of the 
State Engineer show that the California- 
Oregon Power Company previously filed 
application with the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a license to proceed with the 
development. Before this license can be 
issued by the Government it will be nec- 
essary for the State to issue permits cov- 
ering the appropriation of water, it was 
explained. 

Mr. Luper said the proposed power 
development would extend over a period 
of 20 years. The power company pre- 

iously 1 
an application covering development at 
the Grant power site. This development 
contemplated the appropriation of 1,500 
second feet of water from the Klamath 
River, 411 foot fall, and 70,000 horse- 
power. The distance from the Grant 
power site to the California line is ap- 
proximately 15 miles. 

Permits to Be Granted 

The State Engineer indicated that the 
permits would be granted but that all 
irrigation projects in the vicinity of the 
proposed development would receive ade- 
quate protection. se . 

The first of the five applications just 
filed with the State Engineer covered the 
appropriation of 1,500 second feet of 
water from the Klamath River, 200 foot 
fall, and development of 34,091 horse- 
power. The cost of this development 
was estimated at $4,000,000. 

The second application also sought an 
appropriation of 1,500 second feet of 
water, 214 foot fall, and development of 
864477 horsepower. This development 
will cost $4,500,000. 

Another application covered the devel- 
opment of 65,455 horsepower, through 
the appropriation of 1,500 second feet ol 
water, with a fall of 384 feet. The esti- 
mated cost of this development was $5,- 
500,000. ’ 

Fourth Application 

The fourth application sought an ap- 
propriation of 1,500 second feet of water, 
and development of 17,045 horsepower 
through a fall of 100 feet. The cost of 
this project was given at $2,600,000. 

The fifth application requested an ap- 
propriation of 1,500 second feet of wa- 
ter, with a fall of 166 feet, for the de- 


velopment of 22,295 horsepower. The 
cost of this development was estimated 
$4,000,000. 


Mr. Luper said the proposed develop- 
ment included the Canyon power site. 
The fee covering the five filings aggre- 
gated $5,850. 


Reduction Predicted 
In Growing of Sheep 
Agriculture Department Says 


Decrease Would Aid Sheep 
And Wool Industries 





The long-time outlook for the sheep- 
raising industry is that a considerable 
reduction in the numbers of sheep both 
in this country and abroad, is likely to 
take place during the next two or three 
years, says the midsummer sheep and 
wool outlook report issued Aug. 5 by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Such a development would im- 
prove the economic position of the sheep 
and wool industries, according to the 
Department’s summary of the report, 
which foHows in full text: 

The problem of the western sheep 


grower at this time is difficult, says this | 
report from the Bureau of Agricultural | 


Economics. The lamb crop of 1930 was 
about 2,000,000 head or 8 per cent larger 
than the crop of either of the two pre- 
ceeding years. Eighty per cent of the 
increase was in the Western States. The 
hay crop in some of these States is short. 
The northern plains section has suffered 
severely from drought. 


heavy. Thus far few 
been made for feeding lambs to go into 
Colorado and western Nebraska feeding 
lots. 
reducing feed supplies. For the year to 
date the demand for stocker and feeder 
sheep and lambs has nate! 
less than for the corresponding period in 
1929. 

Despite increased receipts of lambs at 
Matic stockyards and decreased prices 


filed with the State Engineer | 


Losses from) 
lamb-feeding operations last Winter were | 
contracts have | 


The drought in the Corn Belt is | 


been materialiy | 


| Statistics 
Represents 550 Co 
Complete 


| ‘ 
| 
| 
| 


| The United States Bureau of Labor 
| Statistics compiles the most complete 
index of wholesale commodity prices 
|carried in the world, the number of en- 


|tries represented being 550. It also 
|keeps in close touch with the other 
;wholesale commodity indexes of the 
| world and watches their fluctuations from 
month to month. 

In discussing the recent peak of prices 
the term recent has arbitrarily been 
construed’ to mean since Jan. 1, 1927. 
In a number of countries the actual peak 
before the beginning of the present de- 
cline was reached prior to Jan. 1, 1927. 
In Italy, for instance, the actual peak 
occurred in July, 1926, and the per cent 


Recent declines in wholesale prices (bas 





Director Says Index on Commodity Prices’ 





By Ethelbert Stewart | 


United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
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untries and Is Most 
in World 


of decline if figured from that point to 
|the most recent quotation would be 38 | 
| per cent instead of 30 per cent as in the 
| table following. : 

| The peak of prices in various coun-| 
i tries of the so-called civilized world was | 
reached at various times, but for the 
|most part during the year 1928 and the} 
earlier part of 1929. The per cent of 
decline varies greatly also, but declining | 
prices is a feature common to all. 

A table based on official index num- 
bers of wholesale prices prepared with 
the thought of giving a bird’s-eye view 
of price peaks in various countries to-| 
gether with the date of the latest avail-| 
lable index and the per cent of decline 
in prices is here presented. 





ed on official index numbers): | 
Pet. of | 


Date of peak ‘ 
of prices Latest available index decline 
United States September, 1928 June, 19% 13.3 
Austria June, 1927 May, 19: 16.9 
Belgium March, 1929 May, 9: 10.9 
Canada April, 1928 June, 19: 10.5 
Chile March, 1929 April, 19: 23 
Czechoslovakia August, 1928 June, 19: 17.9 
Denmark February, 1929 May, 1% 17.0} 
| Finland August, 1928 May, 193 12.6 
France March, 1929 May, 193 15.3 
| Germany July, 1928 May, 19: 11.2 
| India February, 1929 MONE TINO 6 sae 2 464s en sow eee bee eaWss 10,7 
| Italy January, 1927 , FORO oviccecg snes tsasns exees coreeenee 30.1 
Japan September, 1928 April, 2990) cccsccsccossecsecececeeewesesnes 16.1 
| Netherlands June, 1928 Bese) TOMO scr canscanaicH ues vinig caslee ve eayes's 20.3 
Norway January, 1927 May, 1930 ...ccccccceccceseres ‘ 17.2 | 
| Peru 1927 OS A eee re ee errata coves > 12.7 
| South Africa January, 1927 April, 19380 2... cc cece eeeere eee eeereeres 18.8 
| Sweden May, 1928 SMO 455 85 alcne ea aaV oles Buacies eames tas 18.4 | 
| Switzerland November, 1927. May, 1930 ........... 12.9 
United Kingdom May, 1928 eS nen ees sae wile a Se ae 15.0 


| Official indexes have been used in the 
construction of this table as being on 
the whole the most dependable. The 
use of private indexes would vary the 
;per cent of decline, but not the fact of 
general decline. China is the only coun- 
try in which we find an official whole- 
sale commodity price index actually in- 
creasing in 1930, at least down to May, 
as against the prices in 1928 and 1929. 


The fact that the official wholesale, 


| price indexes of the 
|contain varying numbers of commodities 
|ranging all the way from 550 quotations 

Ce 
United States 





various countries | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics ..... 





carried in th: index of the United States 
|Bureau of Labor Statistics to 44 carried 
lin the index of the Labor Office of Bom-! 
| bay, India, is thoroughly recognized; 
‘but this cannot be remedied by the se-| 
lection of private indexes since for the 
most part official indexes carry a larger 
number of commodities than the private 
ones and these commodities are selected 
with a broader purpose. | 

Governments which carry indexes off 
wholesale commodity prices, together) 
with the number of commodities enter- 
‘ing into the indexes are listed below: 


Com- 
modities | 


ymputing pe 
55) 


Agency 






| Australia Bureau of Census and Statistics 

Austria Federal Statistical Bureau ....0. ee cece eee er eee rene cececeee 

Belgium Ministry of Industry and Labor .... 2... .ceeeee ee eee ween eens 

Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistics (revised) 

| Chile ‘ General Bureau of Statistics .........+5- 

China National Tariff Commission, Shanghai .. H 

Czechoslovakia Central Bureau of Statistics (revised 

Denmark Statistical Department See sete oe ets Da eT a aiS Ta eRe MER a ROLE 

| Finland Central Bureau of Statistics (revised) 

France General Statistical Bureau ere 

| Germany Federal Statistical Bureau .............+eseeeeeeees 

India Labor Office, Bombay . ..cccccccccccccccssessse 

Italy Riccardo Bachi (revised) ............cececssereeecceccecccness | 

| Japan Bank of Japan, Tokyo patente tt eee eeenees 

| Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics .........ceeereeereeeeccceceeeerrs 

|New Zealand Census and Statistics Office (revised) 

Norway Central Bureau of Statistics ....... 

South Africa Office of Census and Statistics ......... 

| Spain Institute of Geography and Statistics ......-seeee ee eeeeeee 7 

| Sweden Chamber of Commerce ca eeniar crkle die ARRAS, Ce aa ae 160 

| Switzerland Federal Labor Department .....--...ecereeettere ees ceerebes 118 

United Kingdom Board of Trade ............:cec see eee cette teen new eeeenenens 150 

Peru General Bureau of Statistics ......cccccccrsescrccccccccceses 58 
*52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. 


*Seemingly varies. {147 items. 

Another question frequently raised is 
the relation between the price level and 
lthe monetary changes, i 
table indicates the date of the adoption 








The following | 








rot the gold standard by the countries 
named and the percentage of the de-| 
cline in the wholesale price indexes since 
that adoption. 





Adopted Per cent of decline to— 
Austria Jan. 3, 1923 RAE, “SN 5 cs cere maine aes Oem we erase oa kina ane 4.8 
Belgium Oct. 25, 1926 MOM FREER. f5c0sse< wlocecesewestavane seeaawaa® 9.6 
Canada July 3, 1926 June, - 12.2 
Czechoslovakia Apr. 1, 1926 June, 193 —11.7 
Denmark Jan. 1, 1927 May, 193 ke 
Finland Dec. 21 92: May, 19: 10.0) 
France June 25, 1928 May, : —13.4 
| Germany Oct. 11, 1924 May, 193 —8.4 | 
India Apr. 1, 1927 BUUIL. BONO Case iawn wenceee<oss 0G 0 ese semeeeas —16 
| Italy Dec. 22, 1927 May, 1930 ...ccscccccccccscrrsecccorscsceces —15.8 
Netherlands April, 1925 i Ce ccc nec ocnah pee etedes maken wh ease —19.2 
| Norway May 1, 1928 May, 1980 ..cccsescccesssercrsssrccccveveses lit 
| South Africa May 18, 1925 April, 1930 ....csccecececccresevcccccreeers - 18.8 
| Sweden Map iee-C0Re (AOPE BOND os icc saa cacestaecnne sommes —23.9 
| Switzerland During 1925 a a a eo aaa - 21.0 
| United Kingdom May, 1925 Oe OD oa. chesck ve 23.4 





——_—_—— 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
| dnterpretation of the laws 1s neces- 
| gary, therefore, in many instances, 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
| troller General follow: 

A-32719. (S) Classification of civilian 
employes—Allocations and _ reallocations— 
Adjustment in compensation. 
in compensation rates necessary because 
| of the allocation or reallocation of a posi- 
be based on the salary rate 








on 
|} tion may 


Adjustments | 





f . “ 
Duty Exemption on Goods 
From Canada Is Limited 


‘ | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
letter of July 29, 1930, in which you 
request instructions as to the applica- 
tion of the new and last proviso to para- 
graph 1798 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

You state that an American tourist 
|upon a visit to“Canada acquired articles 
for personal or household use to the 
value of $50, which were admitted free | 
of duty; that some three weeks later the 
same tourist, while visiting in Canada, 
, acquired articles in the nature of souve- 
nirs or curios to the value of $30 and 
|claimed free entry of these articles on! 
the ground that no advantage was be- 
ing taken*of the $100 priyilege granted 
residents of the United States within 
a period of 30 days from the last exemp- | 
| tion claimed, 

The intent of Congress, in the opinion 
of the Bureau, is quite clear. | 
| As the law states a returning resident 
|shall not take advantage of the exemp- 





for feeder lambs the shipments of feeder | heing received by the employe in th® grade |tion granted therein within a period of 


stock from these yards ‘to the country 
have been the smallest in severayl years. 
As a result of this situation the propor- 
tion of the receipts at markets moving 
into slaughter channels has been larger 
than usual. Purchasing power of con- 
sumers has been reduced materially and 
the larger supplies for slaughter have 
sold at greatly reduced prices. 

The present low prices for wool are 
jn part the result of continued large 
world production and in part the result 
of lower general price levels throughout 
the world, the report says. The liquida- 
tions that followed previous expansions 
often were too drastic, resulting in un- 
necessary losses to individual producers 
and sometimes in excessive reductions in 
total breeding flocks. The individual pro- 


ducer should consider carefully his feed | 
supplies and the long time outlook for | 


the sheep industry in making his plans 
for next year. Where feed supplies are 
available Ne may find that present con- 


ditions offer a good opportunity for im- | 
proving the quality of his breeding flock. | 


Exports of Oranges 


Canada has always been our principal 
export outlet for oranges, but during the 
last three years there has been a signifi- 


ca\\t increase in exports to Europe, prin- | 


| from which allocated or reallocated on the 
| date notice of the allocation or realloca- 
|tion is received in the administrative of- 
| fice, the new rate in the grade to which 
| allocated or reallocated to be effective 
!from the first day of that month under 
the general rule. (July 31, 1930.) 
| A-32808. (S) Classification of 
| employes—Brookhart Salary , 
| Service. It is proper to make the adjust- 
| ments in the field services affected by the 
| Brookhart Salary Act of July 3, 1930, Pub- 
| lie No. 523, where the grade and/or sal- 
lary rate held June 30, 1928, corresponded 
| with, or was within, a grade and/or salary 
range prescribed by the original classifica- 
tion act, and the grade and/or salary 
rate held July 3, 1930, corresponded with, 
| or was within, a grade and/or salary range 
| prescribed by the Brookhart Salary Act. 
| If, under administrative regulations, a po- 
sition was allocated or placed by adminis- 
trative action in a field grace and/or sal- 
ary range corresponding to a 
|grade as prescribed by the original classi- 
| fication act as of June 30, 1928, or by the 
| Brookhart Salary Act as of July 3, 1930, 
| that allocation or placement must control. 


civilian 


} 


|compensation rates were adjusted, or au- 
| thorized to be adjusted, under the terms 
|of the act of Dec. 6, 1924, 43 Stat. 604, 
| who, solely because of administrative ac- 
tion, did not receive, effective July 1, 1928, 
|under the terms of the Welch Act, the 


| equivalent of as much as two steps or sal- | 


| ary rates in their respective grades as they 
existed June 30, 1928, are entitled to such 


cigully to the United Kingdom. (United | additional step or steps or salary rate or 


Mes Department of Agriculture.) 


rates as they existed on July 3, 1930, as 


Act—Field | 


particular | 


All employes in a fiel@ service wherein | 


30 days of the last exemption claimed, 
it is evident the amount claimed has no | 
| bearing in the matter and the language | 
used by Congress must be taken to mean 
| that but one exemption, regardless of the 
amount, can be claimed by a’ returning | 
|resident within the same 30-day period. 
It follows, therefore, that the articles | 
| brought in by the tourist in this instance | 
on his second trip within 30 days are 
jnot entitled to free entry. You will be 
| governed accordingly. 

| | 
|may be necessary—together with the| 
amount of the increase received July 1, 
1928, under the terms of the Welch Act— 
to equal the amount of the steps or sal-| 
ary rates in the grade as they existed June | 
30, 1928. 

Employes in the field service whose posi- | 
| tions are in grades comparable with grades 
1, 2 and 3 of the custodial service as | 
| prescribed by the classification act for the 
| departmental service (except charwomen | 

whose positions are in grades comparable 
| with grade 2 of the custodial service) or in 
other grades not affected, are not entitled 
| to the benefits of the Brookhart Salary | 
| Act. | 

Charwomen working part time and head 

charwomen in the field service whose posi- | 
tions are comparable with similar positions 

|in the departmental service which have | 
been allocated in grade Cu2, are all en- | 
| titled to the rates of 50 and 55 cents =| 





hour, respectively, which are the only rates 
| authorized by statute for such positions 
on and after July 3, 1930. (Aug. 1, 1930.) 


|ities who have much of their fortunes 


Water Power 


Fire Rates 
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Insurance 


Business Losses Insurance Rates on Dwellings |State’s Payments 


Said to Affect To be Reduced in West Virginia\ [p Settle 


Insurance Sales 





North Carolina Commission-| 
er Predicts Increase in| 





Life and Decrease for Fire| At a recent_ conference between the/a muth broader form of coverage for | 
| Auditor and Insurance Commissioner, | policyholders on all dwelling property | 
Edgar C. Lawson, Manager T. B. Sellers | of one or two families in the State by the | 
of Columbus, Ohio, and State Superin-| inclusion, without charge, of inherent | 
tendent E. V. King, of the West Vir-|explosion coverage in the fire policies | 
|ginia Inspection Bureau, an agreement 


Insurance Companies 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Aug. 7. 
Years of depression are peak years in 
new life insurance business, but they 


| also are hard years on the fire insurance 


companies, the State Insurance Commis- 


;sioner, Dan C. Boney, stated orally 
Aug. 5. | 
Without mentionjng statistics, Mr. | 


Boney predicted that the new business 
of life companies for this year would 
show a sizeable increase in North Car- | 
olina. He gave two reasons for this. 


First, he said, large owners of secur- | 


wiped out by such collapses of the stock | 
market as occurred last Fall, turn to 
life insurance as' a means of making 
provision for their families in case of | 
their deaths. . 

Moreover, according to Mr. Boney, 
many business and industrial concerns 
are forced to borrow money during such | 
depression periods in order to continue 
in operation. This often results in the 
borrowers taking out more life insurance 
on key men in their organizations in 
order to make such loans more secure. | 


Fire Insurance Drops 

On the other hand, Commissioner 
Boney pointed out, in periods of depres- 
sion, fire insurance shows a decrease due 
to depreciation and depletion of stocks, 
resulting in a general shrinking of prop- 
erty values. Insurance on property is 
often cancelled because the 
money is harder to get and still harder 
to pay at such times. 


In adition, he said, incendiarism shows | 


an increase. Stocks of goods and other 
property in the category of frozen as- 


sets are sometimes burned deliberately | 


in the hope of realizing on fire insur- 
ance policies, he explained. 





Ref weils Awarded f aie ; 


Tax Overassessments'| 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
lations promulgated thereunder. The 
present deduction is determined after a 
careful investigation of the taxpayer’s 
records and prcperties by Bureau engi- 
neers, conferences held in the Bureau, 
and consideration of all relevant facts | 
and circumstances, such as the costs or | 
values of the properties on the basic 
dates and the estimated recoverable re- 
serves. Section 204(c), Revenue Act of 
1924; article 1602, Regulations 65; Lynch 
v. Alworth-Stephens Company (267 U. 
S. 364); Old Farmers Oil Company v. 
Commissioner 12 B. T. A. 203. 


Estate of C. P. Porter 

Estate of Clara Pond Porter, Ira H. 
Brainerd et al., Executors, New York. | 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- | 
mined in the amount of $139,191.90. 

An overassesment is caused by the al- 
lowance of a credit under the provisions | 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926} 
representing the amount of State inher- 
itance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 


of the Federal estate tax return, Ar- 
ticle 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Honolulu Plantation Co. 
Honolulu. Plantation Company, San 


Francisco, Calif. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1923, | 
$32,579.47. 


premium | 


| liberal 


Insurance Commissioner Announces Agreement Under) 


| 
| 


Which Policyholders in First to Seventh Class 
Towns Will Benefit 








State of West Virginia: Charleston, Aug. 7 


was reached whereby certain changes 
and modifications in fire insurance rates 


| on dwelling houses will be made, accord- 


ing to an announcement just made by 
Mr. Lawson. ; ‘ 
The West Virginia Inspection Bureau 


|has agreed to a reduction of approxi- 


mately 10 per cent in the annual rate 
on all dwellings in seventh class towns, 
the new rates to be effective on all new 
business and renewals on and after Aug. 


' 16, 19380, he stated. 


A modification of the protection re- 


| quirements in towns of classes 1 to 6, in-- 


clusive, will also be made whereby dwell- 
ing property located beyond the present 
prescribed distance from hydrants and 
fire stations will receive much more 
favorable rate treatment than 
fore, Mr. Lawson déclared. This will 
affect a number of properties located 
within the corporate limits of the larger 
cities of the State. 


hereto- | 


on this class. At’ present, coverage 
against natural and artificial gas ex- 
plosion can be secured by an endorse- 
ment on a dwelling policy at a charge of 
4 cents per annum per $100 of insurance, 
he pointed out. The new inherent explo- 
sion coverage will insure any explosion 
within a dwelling which is inherent to its 
occupancy except the explosion of steam 
boilers or internal combustion engines. 
This now explosion coverage may be at- 
tached to existing policies as well as 
new business and renewals on and after 
Aug. 16, 1930. 

According to Mr. Lawsen, the experi- 
ence of the fire insurance companies in 
West Virginia for the past two years has 
been favorable and if the loss ratio for 
1930 as favorable as that of 1929, 
the Inspection Bureau officials have 
agreed to put into effect next year a 
further reduction in rates covering a 
much wider range of property. He urged 
| the citizens of the State to cooperate to 


is 


ta 


ments of 


Claims Approved: 





Payments to Purchaser of 
Colonization Land Held 
Not to Be Invalid as Gift 
Of Public Funds 





[Continued from Page 7.] 

sion that no payment of moneys or al- 
|lowance of credit is contemplated unless 
|the same be in consideration of the ex- 
| tinguishment of obligations existing or 
to arise against the State Land Settle- 
}ment Board or its successors by reason 
of their past conduct in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the settlements. 

We doubt that a release of an obii- 
|gation existing in favor of the State 
| based on a sufficient consideration is con- 
| eno by the constitutional inhibi- 
| tion, 
|contention relating to the granting of 
|Special privilges; but, should the ques- 
ition be deemed important, we feel that 
|the classification is proper and reason- 
jable. It is to be noted that it is the 
same classification made by the Statute 
of 1917, page 1566. 


We do not perceive any merit in the 
|contention that the present legislation 


In addition to the reduction in rates! the fullest extent towards keeping the |is an improper delegation of legislative 


on dwelling properties, Mr.. Lawson 
stated that he had been able to secure 


fire losses down to a minimum in order 
that this may be realized. 





Unlicensed Insurers 


Subject of Inquiries 


| Describes Methods of Ra- 
die Solicitation 


State of South Dakota: 
Pierre, Aug. as 
A number of inquiries are being re- 


ceived by the South Dakota Insurance/and Federal grand jury investigations | ment. _ 
| Department relative to unauthorized in-/|held some time ago a group of insurance | !ndustrial Comm., 236 U. S. 230, 246.) 


surance, the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, D. C. Lewis, has announced, 
Many of the inquiries, he said, relate 
to an ordinary life policy on the assess- 
ment plan offered by mail by a Texas 
concern which is not licensed to do busi- 
ness in South Dakota. 
stated, is being offered by an associa- 
tion of limited financial resources with 
arrangements for compensating 
the officers of the company. The poficies 
are guaranteed by another organization, 
he added, but this éoncern, too, is not 
licensed in South Dakota, with the result 


courts of Texas. 

Solicitation also is being made by radio 
for health and accident business by com- 
panies of Missouri and Illinois and con- 
siderable business has been secured, the 
Commissioner said, 

“Neither of these companies is 
Mr. Lewis declared, “and some difficulty 
is being experienced by citizens in se- 
curing settlement of their claims with 
these companies. It might be of interest 
to know that companies of this class are 
being denied the use of the mails in 
Canada at this time.” 

Mr. Lewis said he is strongly urging 
that citizens of South Dakota purchase 
insurance from admitted carriers so that 
in the event difficulty arises over the 





The above overassessment is made 
pursuant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above year, 
Docket No. 38007. 


settlement of claims, the policyholders 
could at least avail themselves of the 
protection of the courts of South Da- 


This policy, he} 


Companies Establish 
Bureau for Bail Bonds 


South Dakota Commissioner Action in New York Results| 4° °f 1917, supra, 


| From Disclosures 
Before Grand Juries 


Made 





State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 7. 
As a result of disclosures of county 


;companies have organized and put into 
operation a bail bond bureau where 
|bonds. may be obtained at any time at 
the lowest possible cost to the applicant, 
according to a statement by the Second 
|Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, 
| Francis P. Ward. 

| Mr. Ward said that through these in- 
|Vestigations it was decided that many 
,complaints against the practices used in 
|Obtaining bail, could, to a large extent, 
|be stopped by the companies getting to- 
|gether and forming a bureau where the 
public could obtain bail without delay and 
at a.reasonable cost. It was also pointed 


that recourse in case’ of suits on these | out that representatives of the companies 
policies would have to be had in the|attended various conferences and that 
|the general opinion of all was that to 


}render such a service at this time was a 
measure of public safety. 

“The bureau is under the management 
|of Robert M. Nugent, formerly vice 
| president of the National Surety Com- 


ad-| pany, and is located at 103 Lafayette | 
mitted to do business within the State,” | Street, New York City,” said Mr. Ward. | 


“The organization of this bureau has 
; been going on for several months under 
the personal direction of former Superin- 
|tendent of Insurance Albert Conway 
j}and other members of the staff.” 

Mr. Ward gave the list of member com- 
| panies in the organization as follows: 
|American Employers Insurance Com- 
pany, American Surety Company, Com- 
mercial Casualty Insurance 
Employers Liability Assurance Corpora- 
| tion, Fidelity & Deposit Company, 
Franklin Surety Company, General 
Surety Company, Globe Indemnity Com- 


Company, | 


‘authority. The amount of consideration 
to be paid for a release of the State’s 
further participation in the affairs of 
|the settlements in each individual case, 
|pursuant to a so-called plan of with- 
|drawal, and the plan of the settlement 
of claims in each case, are necessarily 
bound up with much detail. The dele- 
| gation here does not seem to be greater 
than the discretion which was vested in 
the State Land Settlement Board by the 
relating to the pur- 
|chase and sale of lands and the formu- 
jlation of the prices, conditions and 
|restrictions pertinent thereto. 

It would seem that the legislative 
function is completed when the Legis- 


This conclusion also answers the ~ 


|lature has provided that the State shall ’ 


| withdraw from land settlement projects 
and the discretion vested relates only 
to the execution of the legislative enact- 
(See Mutual Film Corp. v. Ohio 


|We may not anticipate that a payment 
|or an allowance will be made which will 
jamount to an abuse of the authority 
|granted. It must be assumed that the 
law reposing such authority and dis- 
cretion in the Board and the petitioner 
will be construed in conformity with the 
provisions of the Constitution and that 
their conduct will be so regulated. (Vet- 
evans’ Welfare Board v. Riley, 188 Cal. 
607, 624.) 

We find no merit in the contention 
\that the legislation impairs the obliga- 
|tion of contracts. The legislation is not 
self-executing. Rights of all parties re- 
main as they existed before the legis- 
lation was enacted. They are left free 


| adopted. 


matter is not expressed in the title ap- 
| pears also to be without merit. The act 
(Stats. 1929, p. 677), is entitled: “An 
|act to amend sections 36le, 361f and 361g 
of article two-b of chapter three of title 
one of part three of the Political Code 
and to add two new sections to said 
article, chapter, title, and part of said 
code to be numbered 361h and 361i re- 
|lating to the Department of Agriculture 
and the division of land settlement 
thereof.” 


stitutional provision requiring the sub- 


must be liberally construed, and that all 
that is required to be contained therein 
|in order to meet the constitutional re- 
quirement is a reasonably intelligent 
reference to the subject to which the 
legislation of the act is to be addressed. 


kota and the assistance that the State| pany, Great American Indemnity Com- | Tt is not necessary that it should ‘em- 


Insurance Department could give. 


Federal Employes in National Capital 


Increased 4,606 in Last Fiscal Year 


pany, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
}Company, Lloyds Casualty Company, | 
| Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Company, National Surety Company, 
| Southern Surety Company, Standard 


Accident Insurance Company, Union In- 
demnity Company, and the United 
States Casualty Company. 


Civil Service Records Show 68,510 Were on Pay Roll in Store-door Delivery 
District of Columbia June 30 


The United States Government em- 


ployed 4,606 more workers in the District |employes, has more workers than any | 


of Columbia on June 30, 1930,.than on 
the corresponding day of the preceeding 
year, according to figures just made pub- 
lic at the Civil Service Commission, On 
the first named date, there were em- 
ployed 68,510 persons in Washington, as 
compared to 63,904 workers employed on 
June 30, 1929. 

The great majority of this increase is 


found in persons hired to tabulate the | 


1930 census, it was pointed out orally at 


|the Commission, while the remainder of 
ithe gain may be attributed to establish- 


ment of the Federal Farm Board. 

The outstanding gain was recorded in 
the Department of Commerce, where 
9,418 workers were employed in June, 





*Loss indicated by minus sign. 


” 





| The Treasury Department, with 13,436 


other Department, Bureau, or Commis- 
sion, records revealed. 

For the month of June, 1930, there 
; were recorded 2,909 additions to the serv- 


ice; 1,435 separations; and a total gain | 


of 1,474 workers, figures showed. 

In June, 1929, there were 1,008 addi- 
| tions; 945 separations; and a net gain of 
| 63 employes. 

The Commission’s report of the number 
of officers and employes with additions 
to and separations from the executive 
service of the Federal Government, in the 
| District of Columbia, for the period from 
June 1 to June 30, 1930, follows in full 
text: 

Additions, A; B; gain 


separations, net 


1930, as compared to 5,064 in June, 1929. | or loss*, C; total employes June 30, 1930, D: 
— ——+ 
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| Louisiana Railroad Asks State 
To Approve Project 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, Aug. 7. 
The Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion will hold a hearing Aug. 19 in Alex- 
andria, La., on the application of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company 
and the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas 
Transportation Company, a_ subsidiary 
to the former company, for approval of 
a contract whereby the railroad would 
provide store-door delivery and pick-up 
of freight handled over the rail lines, it 
|was announced by the Commission’s 

| Office. . 


Previous authority granted to the com- 
panies to start the service on a part of 
|the lines has been recalled and the mat- 
iter set down for hearing. 

The Chairman of the Commission, 
Francis Williams, in announcing the 
|hearing, said: 
| “On July 3, 1930, the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway Company and the 
| Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Transpor- 
tation Company presented to the Com- 
| mission a contract under which the trans- 
| portation company, an auxiliary or sub- 
sidiary of .the rail carrier, would per- 
form certain pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice at points on the railway company’s 
line. Under the terms of the contract 
| between the parties the actual transpor- 
tation s~ viec between the termini would 
|be performed by the railway company 
and the terminal, or pick-up and deliv- 
jery service, performed by the transpor- 
|tation company. The contract was tenta- 
| tively oved by the Commission. 
Further study of the contract * * * 
indicates that it may be necessary for 
the auxiliary transportation company to 
}qualify as a common carrier and file its 
tariffs with this Commission before the 
|service in which it proposes to engage 
may be lawfully rendered. For this rea- 
son the railway company and its auxil- 
iary, the transportation company, have 
been advised that the action of the Com- 
mission in approving the proposed con- 
tract has been this day rescinded and 
avoided.” 








brace an abstract or catalogue of its 
contents’”, (Estate of McPhee, 154 Cal. 
385, 389.) 

We think the title is sufficient within 
the meaning of the statement made in 
People v. Jordan, 172 Cal. 391, 394, that 
| “where the body of an act embraces 
provisions which are germane to the gen- 
}eral subject stated in its title, the title 
will be held sufficient to comprehend all 
of the provisions of the act itslf; and 
where the title suggests to the mind the 
field of legislation which the text of the 
act includes, the title will not be held 
misleading or insufficient or the act re- 
| stricted in its operation.” 
| We conclude that the enactment does 
| not contravene the Constitution and that 
;the agreement entered into with A. F. 
Mood pursuant thereto should be made 
effective. 
jare at issue. No other points of law 
ineed be discussed. 

Let the peremptory writ issue. 

We concur: RICHARDS, J.; SEAWELL, 
J.; Waste, C. J.; Curtis, J.; PRESTON, J. 





Insurance Policy Held 
_ To Need Clarification 





|New York Firm Ordered to 
Testify Before Trial 








State of New York: 
New York, Aug. 7. 


In an action of the Manhattan Curtain , 


Company, Inc., against the National 
Surety Company, on a credit insurance 


policy, a decision has just been rendered , 


by Supreme Court Justice Peter Schmuck, 
directing the defendant to testify 
in court as to how the policy should 
have been written. The assured claimed 
that the policy should have been differ- 
ently written, in that statements had 
been incorrectly inserted by the agent 
of the company. 

The decision of Justice Schmuck was 
made upon application of Alex Davis, 
of Goldstein & Goldstein,, counsel for 


to contract or not pursuant to any plan , 


The final contention that the subject, . 


It is now well settled “that the con- . 


| ject of the act to be expresse@ in its title « 


No material questions of fact ° 


plaintiff. The defendant company, repre- . 


sented by Horwitz, Rosston & 
attorneys, urged before the court that 
such testimony in advance of the trial 
would in effect determine the issues be- 
tween the parties. The attorneys said: 

“This item is the very issue in the case 
as to the right of the pons to have 
the polic¥ re-formed; an 
tiff to examine regarding the~conclusion 
stated in the item that the policy should 
have been differently written would per- 
mit the trial of the case by means of an 
examination before trial, which is con- 
trary to the rules and authorities.” 

No appeal was taken by the defendant 
company. 


Hort, its ; 


to permit plain-' 


. 
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P. R. R. Will Be Guarantor 


1808) 
Bonds 


Rates 


Bond Issue Is Authorized | 
‘For Atlantic Coast Line Road 


Co 








mmerce Commission in Granting Authority Announces 
Company Intends to Use Proceeds to Reimburse 






Motor Carrier 
Ruling Clarified 
By Texas Agency 








Treasury for Capital Expenditures 


Of $1,416,000 Bonds of 
Pennsylvania, 
troit Railroad Company 





The Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Rail- 
road has been authorized by the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission to issue 
$1,416,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series A, it was announced 
Aug. 7 by report and order in Finance | 
Docket No. 8383. 

The bonds are to be delivered at par 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad in partial | 


reimbursement for advances. The Penn-/| gaged in interstate commerce, has duly! mental indenture dated Apr. 1, 1915, to| 


sylvania was permitted by the Commis- | 
sion to assume obligation and _ liability | 
as lessee and guarantor of the bonds. | 
The report follows in full text: 
Objection Not Made 
The Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit 
Railroad Company, hereinafter called the 
_P., O. & D., a corporation organized for | 
the purpose of engaging in transporta- | 
tion by railroad subject to the interstate | 
commerce act, has duly applied for au-| 
thority under section 20a of that act to} 
issue $1,416,000 of first and refunding } 
mortgage bonds, series A, and the Penn- | 
sylvania Railroad Company, hereinafter | 
called the Pennsylvania, a common car- | 
rier by railroad subject to the interstate | 
commerce act, has duly applied in the | 
same application for authority under the | 
same section of the act, to assume obliga- | 
tion and liability as lessee and guarantor | 
in respect of these bonds. No objection | 
to the granting of the application has | 
been presented to us. | 
The intercorporate relations of the P.,| 
O. & D. and the Pennsylvania are de- 
scribed in the report filed with and made 
a part of our order of Apr. 13, 1927, 
Bonds of P., O. & D. R. R., 124 i. Cc. C 
315, and in previous reports therein cited 
From Jan. 1, 1926, to June 30, 1929, 
the Pennsylvania made advances to the 
P., O. & D. for. additions and better- 
ments to the latter’s property amounting 
to $7,973,499.12. By our order of Feb. | 
18, 1930, Pennsylvania, O. & D. R. Co. | 
Bonds, 158 I. C. C. 799, the P., O. & D. | 
was authorized to issue $5,067,000 of first | 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series A, | 
against these expenditures. Under the} 
terms of the lease of the P., O. & D. to | 
the Pennsylvania these advances con-| 
stitute an indebtedness of the lessor to | 
the lessee to be paid in money, or, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


na 
me 
| 


if 
money is not available therefor, by the | 
issue and delivery to the lessee of either | 
bonds or stock, or both. The Pennsyl- | 
vania has requested the P., O. & D. to | 
issue and deliver to it $1,416,000 of the | 
latter’s first and refunding mortgage | 
bonds, series A, at par in reimbursement | 
of that amount of advances not hereto- 
fore capitalized, made during the period | 
above named. The P., O. & D. proposes | 
to issue its bonds as requested. 
Girard Trust Co., Trustee 

The bonds will be issued under and 
pursuant to, and will be secured by, the 
first and refunding mortgage of the P., | 
O. & D. to the Girard Trust Company, | 
trustee, dated Apr. 1, 1927. The series- | 
A bonds may be either coupon bonds, | 
registrable as to principal only, of the 
denomination of $1,000, or registered 
bonds without coupons, of the denomi- 
nations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, or 
any multiple of $10,000. They will be 
dated Apr. 1, 1927, if coupon bonds, and 
as of the date of their authentication | 
if registered bonds, will bear interest at 


Ohio & De-, 


| 
| Authority to procure pr qearengeg bo capitalized. ae Son ae. 
and delivery of $1,150,000 of series A,|ditures are given in the application. 
| H . . : these expenditures, $722,655.06 are not 
| 4% per cent general unified mortgage! to be used as a basis for the issue of 
| 50-year gold bonds has been granted to/ bonds, leaving $1,150,876.69 thereof in 
| the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad by the} respect of which the applicant proposes 
Interstate Commerée Commission in a re-| to reimburse its treasury by procuring 
port and order in Finance Docket No.|the authentication and delivery of an 
8353 made publi¢ Aug. 7. equal amount of series-A 4% per cent 
Proceeds from the sale of the bonds} general unified mortgage 50-year gold 
will be used to reimburse the carrier’s| bonds. . 
treasury for capital expenditures. The proposed series-A bonds will be 


2 


|Class B Operators Handling 
Commodities Over Fixed 


Routes Held to Be Subject 
To Prosecution 





State of Texas: 
Austin, Aug. 7. 


The State Railroad Commission ‘has 
just clarified the recent notice issued at 
its direetion, ruling that class B motor 
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Shipping 


the cooperative 
traffic between the carriers involved were 


Board on Aug. 7. The agreements, filed 
pursuant to the terms of section 15 of 
the Shipping Act of 1916, which makes 
Board approval mandatory before they 
may become operative, are as follows: 

The following agreements filed in ac- 
cordance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 





The full text of the report follows: | authenticated and/ delivered pursuant to ‘carriers operating over fixed routes cease| Ping Board today: 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- | the general unified 50-year gold mort- 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en-| gage dated Apr. 1, 1914, and supple- 


applied for authority under section 20a|/the United States Trust Company of 
of the interstate commerce act to pro-! New York and Edward W. Sheldon, trus- 
cure the authentication and delivery of | tees. They will be issued as coupon 
$1,150,876.69 of series-A 41% per cent , bonds, registrable as to principal, in the 
general unified mortgage 50-year gold! denomination of $1,000, and dated June 
bonds. No objection to the granting of | 1, 1914, or as fully registered bonds in 
the application has been presented to us.! the denomination of $1,000 or multiples 

The applicant represents that during | thereof and dated as of the date of au- 
the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1929, it| thentication, will bear interest at the 
made net expenditures of $1,873,551.75 | rate of 4% per cent per annum, payable 
for additions and betterments to road and semiannually on June 1 and Dee. 1, and 
equipment which have not heretofore | will mature June 1, 1964. 


No plans have been made for disposi- 





| tic 


ject to the requirements of the statutes 
|applying to class A operators. The lat- 
ter were defined in an opinion of the 
Attorney General as motor carriers with 
the following characteristics: Fixed 
jroutes, regular schedules, fixed termini 
and published rates. 


In its latest notice the Commission 
states that class B operators who handle 
cotton or other commodities over a reg- 
ular (fixed) route all of the way or part 
of the way are violating the law and are 
subject to prosecution. In order to avoid 


|to operate in that class and becorne sub- | 


| 


mn of the bonds, the applicant desiring |penalties, the Commission recommends 


only to procure their authentication and 
delivery and to hold them subject to our 
further order. As the mortgage provides 
for the issue of bonds in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000 or multiples thereof, the 
amount of bonds that may be issued in 
respect of the expenditures herein sub- 
mitted is $1,150,000. 


Substitute Proposed _ 
For Mexican Labor 


Representative Esterly Also is $1,150,000. 
Seeks to Eliminate Labor- Navy Announces Plans 


ers From Canada | For Sale of Five Vessels 


Use by farmers in the areas, where} Five naval vessels will be sold under 
much of the Mexican and Canadian | Sealed bids to be opened on Sept. 11, 
labor is used of improved methods of | Cording to an announcement Aug. 7 by| 
farming so as to eliminate much of|the Department of the Navy, which fol- 
|the labor which they use, would lessen | /ows in full text: 


ithe desire of Mexicans and Canadians 


{to operate; to handle commodities for 


that such carriers apply for a class A 
|temporary emergency certificate. Before 
this can be issued, the notice states, the 
'applicant must meet the following re- 
| quirements: 

| To pay the filing and license fees that 
\the law prescribes for Class A certifi- 
| cates; to list the points between which 
| and the route over which it is proposed 





anyone offering them at any of the points 
on the route, and to apply the rates 
which have been prescribed or author- 
ized by the Commission for application 
by Class A motor trucks. : 

“It will be unlawful,” the notice reads, 
“for you to charge higher or lower than 
the rates which the Commission has pre- 


|experiment and find 


| saved to these beet farmers, Mr. Esterly 


| | The boats to be sold are: 
to cpme into the United States, Repre- 

sentative Esterly (Rep.), of Sally Ann 
Furnace, Pa., stated orally Aug. 7. Mr. 


|Esterly is a member of the House Com-jduring the war. 


mittee on Immigration. | 

Mr. Esterly said he is in favor of| 
restricting immigration from Mexico and | 
Canada, and hopes that steps will be! 
taken during the next session of Con-| 
gress to enact a measure to bring this} 
restriction. | 

It was suggested by Mr. Esterly that 
the Department of Agriculture probably | 
could aid in this matter in several ways. | 
One, he said, would be to experiment 
with the beet seed with a view to find- | 
ing a seed which would grow the beet | 
plant alone. He said that at present | 
the beet seed gives the foundation for | 
other weeds which grow up around the | 
beet plant and that because of that | 
farmers are required to give much at- | 
|tention to the plant so as to keep the 
weeds around the plant out. 

If the Department of Agriculture would | 
some manner by 


which the beet seed would grow the 
beet alone without the weeds, an 
enormous amount of labor could be 


said. He explained that beets are grown | 
extensively in Colorado and in Michigan, | 
the former of which states use numbers 
of Mexican labor and the latter of which | 
uses numbers of Canadian labor in rais- 
»ing beets. 

Use of Mulsch Paper 


olla 





the rate of 4% per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1, 
and will mature Apr. 1, 1977. The bonds 
will be redeemable as a whole at the 
option of the P., O. & D. on Apr. 1,| 
1932, or on any interest date thereafter | 
to and including Apr. 1, 1972, at 102% | 
per cent and accrued interest, and there- 
after on any interest date at a premium 
equal to one-fourth of 1 per cent for 
each six months between the redemption 
date and the date of maturity. 

Under the provisions of the lease 
aforesaid, the Pennsylvania will be re- 


quired to pay such sums of money as | 


may be needed to pay the interest on the 
proposed, bonds, and to pay at maturity, 
under certain conditigns, the principal 
thereof. It will also indorse on each 
bond its unconditional guaranty of pay- 
ment of the principal thereof and inter- 
est thereon. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
bonds by the Pennsylvania, Ohio & De- 
troit Railroad Company and the pro- 


posed assumption of obligation and lia- | 


bility in respect thereof by the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad Company, as lessee and 
guarantor, as aforesaid (a) are for law- 
ful objects within their respective cor- 
porate purposes, and compatible with the 
public interest, which are necessary and 
appropriate for and consistent with the 
proper performance by it of service to 
the public as common carriers, and which 
will not impair their ability to perform 
that service, and (b) are reasonably nec- 
essary and appropriate for such pur- 
poses. 








Locomotive Shipments 
Show Increase Over 1929 


Shipments of railroad locomotives 
during the first seven months of 1930 
showed a considerable increase compared 
with the same period of last year, ac- 
cording to a statement 
Bureau of the Census, Aug. 7. The in- 
crease was due to the gain in the ship- 
ments of steam locomotives to domestic 
markets, since both the electric ship- 
ments and fereign shipments were lower 
than for the seven months of 1929, it 
was stated. 

The total shipments of railroad loco- 
motives during the seven months of this 
year were 475 compared with 388 during 
the same period of last year, it was 
stated. The shipments during July to- 
taled 56 compared with 69 during July 
a year ago, it was shown, while the un- 
filled orders at the end of July, 1930, 
amounted to, 291 and at the end of July 
of last year there were 539. 


Mr. Esterly also said that he believes | 


{much labor in the raising of numerous | 


crops could be saved if the Department 
of Agriculture would educate more 
farmers regarding the use of mulsch 
paper, which, he said, is a modern prep- 





“Eagle Boat No. 49,” located at the 
Navy Yard, Mare Island. Built by the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., 
Normal displacement 
500 tons. Length, 200 feet 9 inches. 
Beam, 25 feet 6 inches. 


U. S. S, “Ferry Launch,” located at 
Navy ¥ard, Portsmouth, N. H. Built by 
that yard in 1942. Length, 77 feet; 
horsepower, 285. 

U.S. S. “Triton,” harbor tug, acquired 
by the Navy in 1889. Located at the 
Boston Navy Yard. 

U. S. S. “Faithful,” located at the 
Naval Toxpedo Station, Newport, R. I. 
Length, 80 feet. Built in 1907. Type, 
ferry boat. 

U. S. S. “Ammunition Lighter,” 1lo- 
cated at the Navy Yard, New York. Pur- 
chased by the Navy in 1918. Length, 107 
feet, capacity 300 tons. i 








Steady Business Decline 
Shown in Richmond Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and showed somewhat more than a sea- 
sonal decline in comparison with May. 
Textile mills reported no improvement 
in the demand for cotton goods, and re- 
strictions in operating time spread fur- 
ther during June. Most of the mills are 
running about 75 per cent of full time. 
Cotton prices continued to decline during 
most of the past month, although the 
downward tendency was checked in the 
third week of July by unfavorable news 
on the new cotton crop. Consumption 
of cotton in June in the United States 
was much lower than in June 1929, and 
export figures also showed a decline 
amounting to nearly 40 per cent. 


jaration which is placed about smaller 
| vegetable plants to keep the weeds from 
| growing up around the plants and which 
|at the same time aids in keeping the 


Permits issued in leading cities for 
construction work were fewer in number 
and lower in valuation than the figures 


scribed or authorized, or to make any 


Munson-McCormick and Kingsley Nav- 
gation Co., Ltd.: The agreement covers 
and is restricted to through shipments 
from Baltimore and Philadelphia to Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, B. C., with tran- 
shipment at San Francisco. Through 
rates under the agreement are to be 
based on westbound maximum rates of 
the Munson-McCormick Line, out of 
which it is to absorb Kingsley Navi- 





‘Company Asks Permission 
To Abandon Ohio Railroad 


Permission to abandon its entire line 
of railway extending for more than °42 
miles between Bellaire and Woodsfield, 
Ohio, was sought by the Ohio River and 
Western Railway Aug. 7, in an applica- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Finance Docket No. 8417. 


The Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincin- 
nati Railroad and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road made joint application at the same 
time in Finance Docket No. 8418 for 
authority to purchase from the Ohio 
River road 11% miles of the line pro- 
posed to be abandoned, between Bellaire 
and Key, Ohio. The Penhsylvania pro- 
poses to operate that section through 
its subsidiary the Pittsburgh, Ohio Val- 
ley & Cincinnati Railroad. 

Except for 6.09 miles of the line from 
Bellaire to Mapleton, the road is narrow 
guage. 

In justification of the proposed aban- 





deduction from the rates or any rebates 
to shippers or consignees, or to make to 
any one any allowance not provided for 
in the tariff, 

“It will be unlawful for you to use 
any of the trucks covered by your ap- 
plication for hauling from other places 
than those named in the application, and 
it will be unlawful for you to contract 
to haul cotton or other commodities from | 
one or more firms or individuals with | 
the trucks covered by your application | 
except at the rates authorized by the 
Commission. You may, however, use any | 
ttucks on which a Class B tax has been | 
paid and insurance provided in the con- 
duct of an irregular service in handling 
other commodities, but not over a regu- 
lar route or routes.” 


Buying of Coast Guard, 
Airplanes Postponed 


— Await Selection of 
Type Most Adaptable 





Contracts for an unspecified number of 
new airplanes for the Coast Guard prob- 
ably will not be awarded for at least 
two weeks, it was stated orally Aug. 7 
at the Engineers’ Office, because of the 
necessity of determining the most desir- 


obsolete craft now in service. 
Bids were received from eight man- 


mates were all for flying boats. The 


able type of planes to replace nearly 


ufacturérs, it was said, and the esti- | 


donment, the Ohio River road stated that 
“the operations of applicant are being 
carried on at a loss, and there is no 
prospect of increased revenues or operat- 
ing economies sufficient to make the com- 
pany self-sustaining. 


Oliver E. Sweet Named 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Aug. 6 announced the promotion of 
Oliver E. Sweet, of South Dakota, from 
the office of Assistant General Solicitor, 
Bureau of Valuation, to the office of Di- 
rector, Bureau of Finance, to succeed 
Charles D. Mahaffie, recently appointed 
by the President to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to suc- 
ceed Thomas F. Woodlock, resigned, all 
effective Sept. 1, 1980. (Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.) 


100 
9090 





exact type of plane upon which bids were 
solicited was not specified, markin 
new departure in the method of complet- 
ing the purchase. 


Rate Conference Agreements | 
Approved by Shipping Board Charity Agencies 





Through Shipments From Baltimore and Philadelphia to: 
British Columbia Points With Transhipment at San 
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Railroads 


Ruling Forbids 





Paying Check Fee 


| 





Francisco Provided in One Schedule 


Attorney General of Mis- 


| 
| 


Four rate conference agreements for 
handling of freight 


approved by the United States Shipping 


souri Says Eleemosynary 
Institutions May Not Pay 
For Such Bank Service 


gation Company’s local rate of $4 per) 
ton of 2,000 pounds. Inbound State 
tolls at San Francisco are to be ab-| 
sorbed by Munson-McCormick Line and 
outbound tolls by Kingsley Navigation | 
Company, Ltd., while cost of transfer- 
ring shipments between the docks at! 
that port is to be absorbed by the lines| , 
in equal rs ee da 
i rges at Victoria and Van-} ; : 
our ane be for account of the have no authority to pay banks for 
cargo. | handling checks issued by them, accord- 
Redwood Line, Inc., with Over-Seas| ing to a recent opinion of Attorney Gen- 


Railways, Inc.: Arrangement for through | eral Stratton Shartel. One of the in- 
;movement of shipments from Pacitic| stitutions of the. State had 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Aug. 7. 


Eleemosynary institutions in Missouri 





7 oe bia be | been res 
oe oe oe ——. — | quested by its bank depository t% pay 
Bee eer eee ys, : | at least $10 a month service charge. The 


transhipment at New Orleans. Through 


| Attorney General ruled that it could not 


rates and divisions on shipments of | . ieee es er ee 
canned goods, dried fruit, beans, peas, | 9° a : - ene vows maa iar: 
newsprint, wrapping and printing paper | Dear Mr. Monier: This office is in 


| 

and flour destined to Cuban ports are to| receipt of your letter of July 28, which 

be as set forth in, Pacific Coast-Gulf| reads as follows: 

| West Indies Eastbound Minimum Rate! “The steward of one of the State 
On shipments of other com-! eleemosynary institutions has been re- 





| List No, 3. 
|modiities and on all commodities to ports | quested by a bank in town where one of 
jother than Cuban ports through rates | the institutions is located, for payment of 
|and divisions are to be as agreed upon} at least $10 each month for the handling 
|from time to time by the lines. | of checks paid out by the institution, as 

it is claimed that a special consignment 


Redwood Line, Inc., with United Fruit 





Company: The terms and conditions of 
this agreement are identical except as to 
parties with those of Agreement No.| 
1272 between Redwood Line, Inc., and} 
|Over-Seas Railways, Inc. 


Nelson Steamship Company with Los| 
Angeles Steamship Company: Provides | 
for through movement of shipments of | 
denatured alcohol in iron drums from | 
Hawaiian ports of call of Los Angeles | 
Steamship Company to Atlantic coast} 
ports served by Nelson Steamship Com- 
pany and return of drums containing | 
small amount of chemicals for use in de- | 
naturing alcohol. Through rates and di-| 
visions are to be as set forth in agree-| 
ment, each carrier to assume one-haif! 
the cost of transhipment at Los An-| 


of money is required by the bank for th 
payment of these checks. a 

“I wish you would please furnish me 
an opinion at your earliest convenience 
if the officers of this Department or 
these institutions have any authority to 
make such payment.” 

Article VIII, chapter 111 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, 1919, provides 
that the Board of Managers of an 
eleemosynary institution shall deposit its 
money in a selected depository and shall 
reeeive interest on daily balances. 

Nowhere in the statute is there any 
provision for paying a bank to handle the 
checks issued by such an institution. 


It is, thercfore, our opinion that an 


INDUSTRIAL GAS -S"SE.E8"" | 


issued by the} 


| ground moist because it prevents the dry | 


| winds from sweeping over the ground as 
it would ordinarily. 

Shouffl these suggestions be carried 
out, Mr. Esterly said, he believes farmers 
in the areas where the Mexicans and 
Canadians usually find work would not 
|find as much need for this foreign labor 
|as at present. He also stated that with 
|the use of these methods the farmers 
jcould produce their products at less cost 
jand thus receive a bigger return for 
| them. 
| Work for Lew Salaries 

Mr. Esterly said that the Western 
Hemisphere foreigner who comes to this 
|country often drifts toward the larger 
cities after they have gained entrance 
|} and then work for lower salaries than the 
|white man would. This, he explains, is 
jone of the factors accounting for some 
|of the unemployment. 
| Many of the Mexicans, he stated, drift 
;toward Chicago and other railroad cen- 
| ters and obtain work on the roads. This 
;not only deprives the Americans of work, 
he said, but it is usually the case that 
|where a road employs large numbers of 
Mexican roadmen, the railroads are 
not found to be as well kept. 


American labor, he added, is almost al- | 


| Ways found to be the most efficient and 
| desirable. 


| 


British Malaya Products 

Various industries of the United 
States depend to an increasingly ‘large 
}extent upon the two principal products 
| (crude rubber and tin) of British Ma- 
laya, and the country, therefore, is of 
| greater importance to the United States 
|as a producing than a consuming area. 


| (United States Shipping Board.) 


for June 1929, which were also low. Con- 
tracts awarded compared more favor- 
|ably with earlier periods than permits 
issued, chiefly due to road construction. 

Retail trade as reflected in department 
store sales made an unfavorable com- 
parison with June 1929 trade, and whole- 
sale trade also reported a considerably 
smaller volume. of business this year. 
In agriculture, prospects vary widely in 
different sections and in different crops, 
but on the whole the past month or six 
weeks has not been favorable, insufficient 
rain having fallen to supply needed 
moisture to the growing crops. 
however, too early in the season to form 
definite opinions on probable crop yields. 





Mississippi Will Offer 
Bonds at Private Sale 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Aug. 7. 
The Mississippi Bond Commission, 
|after rejecting all bids filed for purchase 
of $850,500 worth of State bonds, an- 
nounced Aug. 1 that $500,000 of the 
authorized issue would be sold at private 
sale Aug. 8. 
State Treasurer H. C. Yawn said the 
bids were rejected because the Commis- 
sion considered them too low. 


French Workers Strike 


Between 70,000 and 80,000 workers 
throughout France are on strike in pro- 
test against the deduction of social in- 
surance assessments from their pay as 
required under the new French social 
jinsurance law. Some enterprises are 
) paying the workers’ assessments. (United 
‘States Department of Commerce.) 














Monthly 


Statements 


of 
Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Of the total shipments, the domestic 


shipments of steam locomotives amounted 
to 454 during the seven months com- 
pared with 303 during the period of last 
year, it was pointed out. The decrease 
in the shipments during July was caused 
by the loss in foreign shipments of steam 
+locomotives, which totaled 27 dtring the 
month 
shipped last month. 


Banana Imports 


During the last five years bananas 
have accounted for 59 per cent of the 
total value of imported fruit. 
States Department of Agriculture.) 


’ ‘ 


ON a oP 8 co are 


in 1929, while omly one was! 


(United | 


Central. of Georgia Railway 


June Six months 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
Wvatntat CAVOBUO q  o.00.0506600:0 0000 1,265,997 1,516,486 8,389,771 9,384,252 
Passenger revenue ..... pone aes 217,594 275,935 1,610,129 1,856,566 
| Total oper. rev. .. iar ny og e+. 1,621,252 1,978,938 11,193,865 12,543,978 
| Maintenance of way ............. 210,062 302,619 1,327,373 1,733,375 
Maintenance of equipment ........ 327,519 376,158 2,044,270 2,183,406 
Transportation expenses ........ . 704,668 767,337 4,467,374 4,699,561 
Total expenses incl. other .. re 1,402,750 1,621,178 8,841,154 9,670,356 
| Net from railroad ............. - 218,502 357,760 2,352,711 2,873,622 
Taxes . LL Mi a Ree 117,395 126,368 729,069 764,108 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. ......... 328 624 5,634 4,677 
Net after taxes, etc. .......... se 100,779 230,768 1,618,008 2,104,837 
Let miler wets... .cascccccer a 127,856 287,394 1,647,721 2,105,361 
Aver. miles operated ....... Dn 1,944.40 1,944.58 1,944.40 1,944.58 
Operating ratio o..,..cummreessmeee 86.5 81.9 79.0 71 


It is, | 


Three of the five planes placed in | 
service in 1927 are still in use, the En- | 
gineers’ Office said, and one of the craft 
now on patrol duty has been flown over 
100,000 miles. Aircraft were first placed | 
in use by the Coast Guard for shore pa- | 
trol in 1916. 

The new planes are not expected to be | 
ready for service for at least eight | 
months, the Engineers’ Office stated. 


MILLIONS OF GuBic FEET 
[E3885 8E88 


Rate Complaints: 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 












during 1929, 


No. 23098, Sub. No. 5.—Co-operative Oil 
Co., of Calloway, Nebr., et al. v. the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges 
on tank carloads of gasoline and other pe- 
troleum prodycts from Enid and other | 
points in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and 
Texas to points in Nebraska. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 23493, Sub. No. 1.—Traffic Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce of Mitchell et al., 
of Mitchell, S. Dak., v. Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northern Railroad et al. Against a rate 
of $1.33% per 100 pounds on shipments of 
bananas, from New Orleans and _ other 
points covered by Emerson’s I. F. C. No. 
| 153 as unreasonable and unduly prejudi- 
{cial. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


Wm. S. Sweet & Sons, Inc., of Providence, 
R. I, v. the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
| ford R. R. Co. et al. Against the appli- 
cation of a one and one-half times first 
class rate of $1.09 per 100 pounds on ship- , 
ments of strawberries, plus refrigeration 
charges, Rosenhayne, N. J., to Providence 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeds 140 per cent of first 101% 
class, plus refrigeration charges. Ask cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No, 23701.—The Barrett Co., of New York 
City, v. the Alabama Great Southern R. R. 





142,000 population, represen 
total gas sales. 





Co, et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
jon crude coal tar from Chicago, Terre 
Haute, St. Louis, Ironton, Youngstown, 


Ashland and Pittsburgh and points taking 
the same base rates to Ensley, Ala. Asks 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 


No. 23702.—Burnett-Yount Horse and 
Mule Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., v. Fort Worth 
& Denvér City Railway et al. Against a 
rate of 56 cents per 100 pounds on carload 
shipments of mules, Wellinton, Tex., to 
North Fort Worth as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded a subse- | 
quently established rate of 41 cents. Ask 
for reparation to that basis. 

No. 23703.—The Segal Co., of Oshkosh, 
Wis., v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way. Asking for reparation of alleged 
overcharges on shipments of sweet potatoes 
from points~in Virginia to Oshkosh, 


Richmond 
Indianapolis 





_ FORTY per cent increase 
in the sale of gas for in- 
dustrial purposes was the 

achievement of Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois 


Industrial gas sales are no 
longer measured by the strides 
of a few years ago. An increase 
of 110 per cent in this branch 
of the company’s business dur- 
ing the past two years indicates 
that 1927 sales have been more 
than doubled. The industrial 
gas sold in 1929 alone (1,136,- 
651,000 cu. ft.), equivalent to the 
domestic load in a town of about 






15.3 per cent of the company’s 


Minneapolis . 


}geles Harbor. | cleemosynary institution in Missouri has 
ino authority to pay any sum to any 


| “TI * | bank, whether a depository or not, for 
Long Island Railroad | handling checks issued by such eleemosy- 


Plans to Buy New Coaches , "2° institution. 
: mes, 








The Long Island Railroad applied to} 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Aug. 6 in Finance Docket No. 8416 for 
| authority to assume, as lessee and guar- 
antor, obligation and liability of $1,305,- 
| 000 of 4% per cent equipment trust cer- 
| tificates, series-J. 


Contract Given for Dredging 
At Hampton Roads Base 


A contract for dredging at the Naval 
Operating Base at Hampton Roads, 
amounting to $100,000 has been awarded 
| It is préposed to buy 25 multiple unit|;to the Arundel Corporation, of Balti- 
| electric passenger coaches at $38,936.38) more, the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 


| 


each and 20 multiple unit electric pas-|Department of the Navy, announced 
senger coaches at $38,979.38 each; a total; Aug. 6. 
of $1,752,995.50. | A second contract, of $8,325, was 


The railroad plans to sell the certifi- | awarded to the Mechanical Engineering 
cates to Salomaon Brothers & Hutzler|and Construction Cornoration, of Wash- 
and the First National Bank, New York,| ington, D. C., for replacement of steam 
N. Y., at 99.95 per cent of par and ac-|heating lines at the Naval Hospital, 
crued dividends. | Washington. 





RECORD INDUSTRIAL GAS GROWTH 


INDUSTRIAL GAS 1923-1929 | 
— rs 


La ee 
ee 


PER CENT OF INCREASE 


1929 


| 


Increases in 1929 sales in in- 
dustrial and house heating busi- 
ness (28 per cent of the total 
business), were equivalent to 
adding to the company’s mains 
the domestic load of a city of 
65,000 populations More than 
2,300 homes are now being 
supplied with gas for house 
heating by Public Service Com- 
pany, which is 20 per cent more 
than were receiving this service 
at the close of 1928. 


Of the total gas sales during 
1929, 15.3 per cent was indus- 
trial, an increase of 40 per cent 
for the year; and approximately 
12.9 per cent was for house 
heating, an increase of 26.3 per 
cent for the year. The balance 
was for domestic and com- 
mercial purposes, which in- 
creased 9.4 per cent. 


TOTAL RETAIL GAS SOLD 


We distribute the securities of 
Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, and other 
progressive companies operat- 
ing in 31 states. Send for our 
list of offerings yielding 6% 
and more. 





ts 


MILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET 





UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


St. Louis Kansas City Cleveland 
Des Moines San Francisco 


Milwaukee 


it Louisville 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
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Missouri Plans 
- Audit of Every 


Security Dealer 





The daily average of Federal Reserve 
ank credit oustanding during the week 
|ending Aug. 6, as reported to the Federal 
| Reserve Banks and made public Aug. 7 


| 
B 





000,000, an increase of $54,000,000 com- 


Secretary of State Makes An.| ; ; 
- pared with the preceding week and a de- 


nouncement After Report crease of $401,000,000 compared with 
{the corresponding week of 1929. 
On Career of Bankrupt On Aug. 6 total reserve bank credit 


| oustanding amounted to $940.000,000, an 
| increase of $13,000,000 for the week. This 
| increase corresponds with an increase of 


Brokerage Firm 





State of Missouri: | $40,000,000! in money in circulation = 





Jefferson City, Aug. 7. 2 RESOURCES 7-30-30 
The Secretary of State of Missouri,/Gold with Federal reserve agents .............:. 1,553,214 
Charles U. Becker, has ae to| Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 36,814 
the Governor. Henry S. Caulfield, the re- | : ——— 
't of saat . of Securities, | G Id exclusively against Federal reserve notes 1,590,028 
tide = the eae o Securities, | eed nn fund with Federal Reserve Board 589,700 
Fenton T. Stockard, on the career 0 |Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 825,254 
W..H. Young & Bros., Inc., stock and | eisai ies = oe Jabemmeaiiie 
bond dealers in St. Louis, Mo., and_in GEEl U1 PUMEICEE es onc cikds ane acdvusecerenes 2,961,178 3,004,982 2,940,03: 
14 other States, who, according to Mr.| Reserves other than gold ..cecsseeceeeeeeeeeceees 165,631 173,206 183,314 
os: — forced into receiv one) lei i, cme Pere 
cel Manian LI MPONETUO CAEN 6.00:6:0'00 00 806 804.065 555.296 5404 00.008 68,210 61,766 
The report was requested by Governor | Bills discounted: egal he - ate 
Caulfield. In his letter-of transmittal, Secured by United States Government obligations 65,599 66,676 582,250 
i > i isc 140,824 130,425 481,820 
Mr. Becker summarizes the report’ by| Other bills discounted ......eesseseeeeeseeeeee ea 1,5 Ss 
listing eight points which, he ee — UCR, DETEe: HIBCOURUCG 5.6 i's 6c % <s. gb 88ee6s 0e0ns 197,101 1,064,070 
out as “uncontroverted facts. These | Bills bought in open market .........5 cosecececes 130,762 19,108 
staie that the chief sales aids of the firm | United States Government securities: e 
in question were a eulogy upon William | ~ Bonds ..........ececce cee cece ec ceceeeeeeneees ‘ 49,714 42.659 
H. Young, sent out by the Better Busi-} Treasury notes .........0cceeeeeeeceeeeeteeeeeee 276.897 94,182 
ness Bureau of St. Louis, and photostatic | Certificates and bills .....ccsescccccccecs acne 249,757 20,759 
cee of adyertisements carried by et. Total United States Government securities .... 157,600 
louis newspapers; that the company was dines: coatnin 10.600 
‘licensed and operating in 14 other States, ther Securities 1... cece cece re eecceeecereerrcee -e é 
and had complained that Missouri was | Total bills and securities .......ccccceseccsees 922,990 911,554 1 311,428 
more strict in regulating them than any | nye from foreign banks ......2.sessseeeeee ereee 000 eae iid ae 
other State; and that no organization! Uncollected items .........0....-. cceleeeeeeeees 593,728 510,430 — 
filed formal complaint against the firm | Federal reserve notes of other banks .....+e0. 19,064 Lge anau 
with the Securities Department untii| Bank premises ..........-. ; i men Maweaen tute ree 4 thoes eagtnd 
after it was face to face with receiver- All other resources .......s+eeeereeeeeeees wn 442 , ’ 
ship. ‘ THUR! MONODPOES: cc sacle eos oi bwakaws eoceee 4,710,758 4,761,621 5,231,203 
State Inquiry Proposed : | LIABILITIES i seis 
Mr. Becker refers to an opinion which, Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ....... ‘ 1,535,141 811,05 
he states, counsel for the Better Business | Deposits: 9 415.086 ©.392.858 
Bureau of St. Louis rendered soon after; Member bank—reserve account ........ wesw 96146 a 24,734 
the Young receivership, to the effect that; Government ....... errr rr errr errr ree ee ee “R434 6248 
the Commissioner of Securities had am-) Sate ante PEETeP OU RECEP aN ris Hey Rn ee se Nes sees e 21/006 23'466 
ple authority to make “an unsolicited in-|, GEPOSIUS wcrc eeeveeceseee Corre erereeseses . aoe + Lae 
vestigation of the Youngs or of any other Total deposits .........eee 2,468,871 ee 
brokerage house suspected of doing pogerred availability items 3 495,807 08,34 
wrong.” [Capital Geld 18 sac ceccssceesees eee ace erg ted 
“When that opinion was  issued,”|Surplus .........-++-.sseee seen ree ceeeeeeeees bye —. eet 
writes Mr. Becker, “I immediately de-| All other liabilities ....+.++eeeerereeeereeee erences _ ae _ 15,150 
cided that, in order to restore the confi-) rota} jiabilities .......:-++-seeeesegeeeeetees: 4,710,758 4,761,621 5,231,203 
dence of the investing public in Missouri Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal re- ; s 
securities, it would be necessary for me |“ gorve note liabilities combined ...........+.+5+: 83.16% 83.5% 74.6% ¢ 
to audit all of the securities dealers in| Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign ————- = == 
the State.” (United States Daily, V:625.) | correspondents ..........0c0s cece ce eer ereeeeces 483,454 478,027 462,606 
T# ascertain the legal limitations of the | ~ : . 


securities act, Mr. Becker subpoenaed six 
of the leading St. Louis brokerage firmg 
to come to Jefferson City with their 
books containing all of their stock and 
bond transactions. The dealers in ques- 


tion brought suit in the Supreme Court NEW YORK 8-6-30 7-30-30 8-7-29 
of Missouri for a writ of prohibition Loans and investments—total ........sceeeeeeeee ‘ 836 8,202 7,512 
against such investigation. eS —— ae 
I . ae : _— . rs » | Late — COUR . cccvcesnnees pikes es saeteredoaee 6,036 / 6,050 5,779 
The office of the Secretary of State, re ee 
according to Mr. Becker, “is going to se ee ioe 2 RG ag 
: 4s . MBL a Aon motineeaaloanbarineateenewaus ° 3,632 3,586 2,961 
operate in_ strict compliance with the bo = Reeke A ll alae eet oe 2404 2 464 2'813 
ruling of the Supreme Court,” when it | mnvestments—total ....+..s+sscccecccceeccceeecers 2,099 2,152 1,737 
is handed down. If the court holds that ‘cekbeieroes eal caspees sitesi 
the securities law “gave us ample au- United States Government securities .1......+. 1,079 1,122 958 
thority to investigate concerns without) Other securities ........0...-cceceeeeeeeeeeees 1,020 1,029 770 
Waiting for sworn complaint, -we shall | Reserve with Federal reserve bank ...... Sen erering 754 R26 103 
audit every securities dealer in the, Cash in vault eee aa Faocaia Reet a aoa att . 45 47 _ 53 
State.” Nine Aaietad SONOUE .ciccdcenseacsecsses ae . 5,595 5,708 5.217 
Time deposits ......cccccvcess gpentavetecese wed'ae 1,420 1,437 1,141 
Summary of Answer Government deposits ........ccceeesee: 22 36 12 
i771 < p ‘ 26 93 96 
In summerizing the Stockard report, — a pens RSE Arne as Cones 1,034 1,072 843 
Mr. Becker wrote: ~ + Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ...... saa 15 éa 295 
“Briefly, im our answer in the Young) poans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
failure, these facts stand out uncontro-| For own'account ..........0-e0seeeeeeeeee Macias 1,719 1,669 
ee For account of out-of-town banks ........- vecce 694 745 
’ “irst: That the most powerful sales| For account of others .......eeeeessereeeeeeees 801 814 
weapon which Young salesmen carried | ere ea a ame 
re , tal. evawaxecacsracaasewee® pidapiieekeansas 3,214 228 
was an eulogy upon William H. Young, 5 ee 
sent out by the officers of the Better’ 9, demand 2,618 
Business Bureau of St. Louis. NE ne Lad Bimin eG eREeWeReke an ane 610 
“Second: That their second most pow- | ; CHICAGO 
erful sales aid was a group of photo-|Loans and investments—total ...++.sessee- sc occcces 2,026 2,045 
static copies of Young advertisements, | | catae 7? 1.605 
clipped from the Post-Dispatch and the | 4O8MS—fOfA! «ereeesereeeeecece peters pean oe = Gee ; 
St. Louis Star—advertisements which | On securities .........- Coe secvccvecseceeeseesons 915 958 RRs 
wthe St. Louis Globe-Democrat had re-| All other .......:.sssssapsesecssevssceecececs 3h 647 
fused to publish. These advertisements | {nvestments—total .......- RM awaes piasaeeasacse cars 5 440 37: 
were the more effectivé because those F i ie — Somes : 
papers claimed to have an efficient in- | i Deine Sevens BOCUESTICS a0) a 34 | 
rest) ‘ som cele enti | ther secur “Ra ree A catate ai 245 o1: 
vestigating force to prevent publicatjon Bisaece aii Wadesal vocarea bank |. ats , 185 . 
of questionable advertisements. eee 56 WOO os Goleensene aay acto ae abuse aewes 13 13 8 
“Third: That the Young company com- Net demaned deposits ./cccccevecerssecens sere 1,286 1,203 295 
plained bitterly that the Missouri Securi- | Time deposits ...........0eeececeeeceesesceeeeees 652 651 542 | 
ties Department was more strict in regu-| Government deposits ....seeeseeeees rere 3 5 
lating them than the authorities of any Due to banks .....e..ee cc eee eee es seercee eeenees 154 152 23 
other State in which they operated. Due trem banks spp isiincabes sted iene srrdadev see 371 338 31) 
“Fourth: That Mr. Stockard’s report! Borrowings from Federa Met et RES am = 2 # 
Ba ec a etae capcceaNseepcr ee et tliatatntetataieis catenin 


shows that the Missouri Securities De- 
partment was very exacting in its super- 
vision of the Youngs, compelli them 
to buy back unauthorized Young stock 
which had been sold in Missouri. 

“Fifth: That the brother-in-law of the 
president of the St. Louis Better Business 
Bureau was the main squeeze in the sales 
machine of the Young Company. 

“Sixth: That neither the St. Louis Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, noy any other organ- 
ization, ever filed formal complaint 
against the Youngs with the Missouri 
Securities Department, or ever charged 
them with violating any law, until after 
they were face to face with receivership 
‘and warrants had been issued for their 
arrest, and then, of course, it was too late 
for any remedial action. 


' decent living which has distinguished the 
American Nation sinee the landing of 
the Pilgrims. They se®k to create an 
autocracy by relieving of taxes and en- 


herited vast wealth. Any citizen or any 
official who offers successful opposition 
to their program is marked for destruc- 
tion. They are opposed to those things 
most sgherished by the common people. 
They would fire every school or college 
executive who stands for a high stand- 
ard of decency among young Anfericans. 
They scoff at churchmen and at people 
striving to keep the Nation clean.” 

Mr. Becker also wrote: “At this very 
hour the people of Chicago are learning 


; . - how unscrupulous newspaper men di- 
Licensed in 14 States rected the law enforcement machinery 
“Seventh: That the Youngs were rep-, with one hand and extracted fabulous 


wealth from criminals with the other. 

“Talk abou! the wholesome, purifying 
influence of some of our great modern 
independent newspapers! Think of the 
colossal nerve of such papers trying to 
tell other people how to obey our laws! 

“If Chicago is a sample of what is 
going on today in the other metropoli- 
tan newspaper centers of this country, 
we are faced with an appalling situation. 
Instead of telling other people how to 
obey our laws, our newspapers must 
first clean house, and if that is not done, 
and done immediately, the people will 
rise in honest indignation and do it Tor 
them. 


resented by the most distinguished galaxy 
of legal counsel that had ever appeared 
before a State department and were! 
armed with letters of high recommenda- 
#tion and confidence from the foremost 
Sichnciers and business men of Missouri. 

“Eighth: That the Youngs “were li- 
censed ahd were operating in 14 States 
besides Missouri. Many of these States 
made searching investigations before li- 
censing them, and at the time of 
their failure the Youngs were still li- 
censed and operating in every one of 
those States, included among whieh were 
those States in which they were accused 
of having had trouble.” 

Mr. Becker reviews in his letter the 
events in connection with what he states | 
is an attack upon his office, partly po- 
litical in_its nature, and criticizes the 
Better Bilsiness Bureau of St. Louis and 
two St. Louis newspapers for their part 
in the transactions- 

His letter to the Governor declares that 
there has “grown up in this country a| 
condition which carries grave menace 
to our governmental institutions. It is 
the determination of certain great rich 
newspapers to run the country, to dic- 
tate to our courts, to our executives, to 
our legislative and tax collecting bodies, 
endeavor to run our schools and even our 
churches, and to drag the moral stand- 
ard of the country down to their ®wn. 

“With the singular unanimity, news- 


Country Press Praised 

“Thank God, we still have the coun- 
try press. It alone is going to save us 
from the stench pits which have been 
dug by an underworld segment of the 
metropolitan press. The country press 
stands for all that is worth while in 
life—for the unbuilding of the church, 
for the preservation of the sanctity of 
{the home, and for high moral stand- 
ards of living and thinking. 

“The great issue today,-as I see it, is 
not the tariff, not what Congress is do- 
ing or thinking about the petty things 
of life generally absorbing its atten- 
tion, not whether the farmer shall plant 
less or more, but what we are going to 


. 


: . F *-' do with our metropolitan newspapers 
papers of this class, independent in poli- that have lost respect for everything 
tics and religion, and standing only for clean in life and are intoxicated with 


selfish gain, seek to poison the minds of 
their readers, day after day, with care-!| ruthless disregard for truth in publicity. 
fully cloaked assaults upon the! solemn If our republic is to be saved, if clean 
rg\igious faith of a vast majority of our|journalis:: is to endure, the shackles 
@eople. They besmirch or seek to de-|must be clampéd on these soulless or- 
s@py with ridicule the high standard of }gans of the underworld now consorting 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of Aug. 6 


by the Federal Reserve Board, was $988,- | 




















dowing with power those who have in-, 


the power they have usurped through a | 





declines of $22,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock ana $3,000,000 in Treasury cur- 
rency, offset by a decrease of $51,000,- 
000 in member bank reserve balances. 
Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$9,000,000 during the week, the principal 
changes being an increase of $12,000,- 
000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and a decrease of $3,600,000 at 
Cleveland. The system’s holdings of 
bills bought in open market increased 
$3,000.000 and of Treasury notes $1 
000,000, while holdings of certificates an 
bills declined $1,000,000. 








































Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Aug. 6 and July 
30, 1930, and Aug. 7, 1929, the figures being in millions of dollars: 








| brazenly with gunmen, racketeers, apd 
| predatory interests seeking to shift tax- 
ation to the shoulders of the defenseless 
poor. 


“What I have said about certain news- 
papers, Governor, does not apply to all. 
The greater part of my life has been 
|devoted to newspaper and literary work. 
\I have no finer recollection than the 
years I snent in the emnloy of that great 
civic leader and publisher, Col. William 
R. Nelson, founder of the Kansas City 
Star. Such publishers as he have con- 
te4buted michtilv to the greatness of the 
American Renublic. He was a builder— 
a man with his face turned to the ris- 
ing sun—-a man with an uplifting pur- 
pose in life—an editor who would not 
sell his advertising space for question- 
able purposes.” 

The Rlue Sky Department was trans- 
ferred from the Finance Department to 
the office of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Recker states in his letter, because the 
duties of the two departments over- 
lapped, and both denartments, under one 
| head, could be made to function more 
efficiently and at less cost to the State. 
“To separate the Cornsoration and Blue 
Sky departments would lessen the effi- 
ciency of both,” he concludes. 





British Columbia to Give 
Fees for Autos to Cities 


| The first distribution of revenue from 
automobile licenses to municipalities un- 
der the new arrangement approved by 
the British Columbia Legislature early 
this year, has been announced by the 
Finance Department, according to a re- 
port received in the Department of Com- 
merce from E. G. Babbitt, Trade Com- 
| missioner, 

As fixed in the last budget the munici- 
|palities receive the fixed sum of $570,- 
000, which is approximately a third of 
the government’s revenue from this 
source for the past fiscal year. These 
lrevenues have been showing a consist- 
ent annual increase and the _ propor- 


r 
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‘Comptroller of the Currency 


| Foreign Exchange 


| New York, Aug. 7.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 

| to the Secretary of the Treasury the 

| following: 

| In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 

| tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 

| with the conversion of foreign curency 

| for the purpose of the assessment and 

collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 

ascertained and hereby certify to you 

that the buying rates in the New York 

| market at noon today for cable transfers 

| payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 


| 








Criticism of the Comptroller ‘of the, 
Currency for authorizing the establish- 





Belgium (belga) |}ment of a national bank at Hobbs, N. 
BUIBETIA. CIEV) on 5c... eee eens .7212 | Mex., has been voiced by State Bank Ex- |} 

| Czeckoslovakia (krone) 2.9652 aminer, Lawrence Tamme. Mr. Tamme} 
oar cea: seseeee vate commefited upon a press report that such 

eo Ritand Gaara) ee ‘ > 5176 ;action had been taken by the Comp- 
France (franc) ert 9340 | troller. He expressed the hope that the 


Germany (reichsmark) ; report mi ht be erroneous. 





Greece (drachma) ‘ 39 ; Some time ago, Mr. Tamme approved | 
Hungary (pengo), ..........06 v4 |the organization of a State bank at 
Italy (lira) +: vetbeeeeee 5.2388 | Hobbs with a paid-in capital of $25,000 
oo ae .: a and surptus of $6,250. Mr. Tamme 
| ‘Poland. teleeys : 11.2200 thinks one bank is sufficient for the town 
Portugal (escudo) 45140 |i the present state of its development. 
|} Rumania (leu) 5952 “There has been 2 sort of unwritten | 
| Spain (peseta) 11.1659 | agreement between the Comptroller and 


9031 


Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 


| the State Banking Department to try to 
| prevent a recurrence of the over-banked 
condition which resulted in the debacle 








ok o g 3 S25 | 
eee i et tak te, aT aatE of 1921-25 when scores of banks went | 
Ghiak Glexicandollac) 27,1875 |to the wall in this State,” said Mr. 
China (Suan dollar) 27.0416 | Tamme., “If a charter has been granted 
India (rupee) : 36. for a national bank at Hobbs I regard 
Japan (yen) “ 49. it as contrary to this understanding and | 
Singarore (dollay) 55.9: the inauguration of a policy which, if 
Canada (dollar) 100.1328 continued, may at some time result in 
| Serta aa Ti another disaster such as that of 1921-25, 
hmtion need, eid) 8210275 The State’s policy has been ‘fewer and 
Meaiti: (alivets) . 10.2940 | Stronger hanks.’ If too many banks are 
Chile (peso) 12.1041 | permitted to be started it is obvious that | 
Uruguay (peso) Sa 83.1708 | Wwe shall be courting a repetition of the | 
:| Colombia (peso) 6 96.5300 'smash-up of 1921-25. As long as basic 
Bar silver 34.5000 | economic conditions remain sound every- | 








antenccemninnteme thing will be Jovely; but let a reverse 
come and that will be the spark that will 
set off another explosion.” 

Mr. Pole’s Statement 


Comptroller Pole, Mr. Tamme declared, 


Pears have never figured to any im- 
portant extent in our fresh fruit export 


trade but their importance in this trade) 
seems to be growing. (United States 
, Department of Agriculture.) 





New Issue 





To be dated September 1, 1930 


—— 


BUSINESS— Swift and Company, incorporated in 
1885, is one of the largest companies in the world 
engaged in the production and sale of meats, their 
by-products and other foods. For the fiscal year 
ended November 2, 1929, total sales were in excess 
of $1,000,000,000. The Company owns and operates 
39 meat packing plants in the United States and 
Canada, 41 plants for the manufacture of other pro- 
ducts and 80 produce plants for the manufacture 
of creamery butter and cheese and the collection of 
poultry and eggs. 


The Company’s products are distributed 
through more than 450 branch houses and sales 
agencies to practically every community in the 
United States and through more than 100 foreign 
sales agencies in all other principal markets 
throughout the world. National advertising of 
Swift’s products undef the well-known trade names 
of ‘‘Premium,” “Silverleaf’’ and ‘“‘Brookfield’’ has 
built a valuable goodwill for the Company and crea- 
ted a large and increasing demand for its products. 





PURPOSE OF ISSUE—The proceeds from the sale 
of these Notes will be used in part to retire all of 
the Company’s outstanding 5% Ten-Year Sinking 
Fund Gold Notes, due October 15, 1932, which 
will be called for payment on October 15, 1930, at 
100°4 and accrued interest, and for other corpo- 
rate purposes. The $26,500,000 Notes to be retired 
is the balance remaining outstanding of an original 
issue of $50,000,000 dated October 16, 1922. 


INDENTURE PROVISIONS — These Notes will be 
issued urkder a Trust Indenture in which the Com- 
pany will covenant, among other things, (1) that 
while any of these Notes are outstanding and un- 
paid no new mortgages except purchase money 
mortgages for the acquisition of additional proper- 
ties shall be placed on the property and/or assets 
of Swift and Company; this provision, however, 
shall not prevent the issue of its authorized 
and unissued First Mortgage 5% Bonds and the 
execution of such supplemental mortgages as may 
be required under the terms of said First Mort- 
gage, and (2) that so long as any of these Notes 
are outstanding, Swift and Company will at all 
times maintain its current assets equal to an 
aggregate amount of one and one-half times all 
its current liabilities, plus the outstanding Notes 

| of this issue and any other similar Notes, all as 

defined in the Trust Indenture. 


These Notes are offered subject to prior sale and change in 





tions paid to the municipalities have cor- | 


respondingly grown, from $261.654 in the 
year 1921-22 to $586,495 in 1928-29, 

Distribution is on the basis of popula- 
tion and Nancouver naturally 
jthe largest sym, $240,459, followed by 
Victoria, $55,051, and New Westminster, 
$20,597. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





receives | 


Authorization of National Bank | 
In Oil Town Causes Criticism 


| Differ on Need of Two Banking Institu- 
tions at Hobbs, N. M. 





State of New Mexico: Santa Fe, Aug. 


|of a charter for a national bank at Hobbs ! 


| lowed 
;made as to the possibility of the success 
}of a new bank as well as the personnel | 


subject to the approval of legality by Messrs. Mayer, Meyer, 
the Company by Messrs. Albert H. & Henry Veeder, Chicago. 
for delivery on or about September 2, 1930. Swift and Compan 
1932, which will be called for payment on October 15, 1930, 
for these Notes on September 2, 1930, at 102.82 flateand t 


and New Mexico iia 
|" 
| 


of Lovington and Hobbs in the issuance 





and his own efforts, through the Federal | 
reserve authorities, to delay action until 
time tells whether the new oil town will 
be able to support two banks. 





Comptroller Pole, upon being advised | 
of- Mr. Tamme’s criticism made the fol-| 

: | 
lowing oral statement Aug. 7: | 

“A statement in the newspapers with | 
respect to the organization of a national | 
bank at Hobbs, N. Mex., was brought 
to my attention. It was stated that the! 
Comptroller had ignored protests of citi- 
zens of Lovington and Hobbs in the is- 
suance of a charter for a national bank | 
at Hobbs, and also that protests had been 
made by the State Bank Examiner which 
were supported by the Federal reserve 
authorities. 

Usual Procedure Followed 
‘The application for a national bank 


at Hobbs is not of very recent date 
and would have been granted much 
sooner if the question of population 


which determines the amount of capital| 
with which a national bank begins busi-| 


jness had not been so rapidly changing. | 


Whether or not this application had been 
made prior to the organization of the 
State bank, I am not prepared to say. | 
However, the usual procedure was fol-| 
and a careful examination was 


who were engaged in its organization. | 
No protests were filed in this office by 





$30,000,000 


Swift and Company 


Ten Year 5% Gold Notes 


{ Principal and semi-annual interest, March 1 and September 1, payable at Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, or at Irving Trust Company, New York City. Interest payable without deduction for Federal Income 
Tax not in excess of 2°, per annum. Coupon Notes in interchangeable denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable 

. as to principal only. Authorized amount $30,000,000. 


To mature September 1, 1940 


Redeemable as a whole, or in part in amounts of not less than $1,000,000, at the option of the Company on any interest 
payment date on thirty days’ notice at the following prices plus accrued interest: On March 1, 1931 at 102's%; 
thereafter and on or before March 1, 1932 at 102'4%; thereafter and on or before March 1, 1933 at 102%; 
thereafter and on or before March 1, 1934 at 101°4%; thereafter and on or before March 1, 1935 at 
101',%; thereafter and on or before March 1, 1936 at 101!4 %; thereafter and on or before March 1, 

1937 at 101%; thereafter and on or before March 1, 1938 at 100% % 
March 1, 1939 at 100'5%; and thereafter at 100%. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO, TRUSTEE 


The following is summarized by Mr. Edward F. Swift, Vice President, Swift and Company, from his letter dated 
August 6, 1930, describing this issue and is subject to the more complete information contained therein: 


EARNINGS —- For the last five fiscal years net earn- 


ings, after depreciation and i 


borrowings but before interest on funded debt and 
United States Income Taxes, 
Arthur Young & Co., Certified Public Accountants, | 


were as follows: 
Fiscal Years Ended 
October 31, 1925 
November 6, 1926 
November 5, 
November 3, 1928,..... 
November 2, 1929......... 
Annual Average 





land large sum 


; thereafter and on or before 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 5 
Made Public Aug. 7 






Receipts 
Customs receipts .......... $793,685.12 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
POCO. ANE 6.0 cccveceves 222,371.23 
Miscellaneous internal 
FOVENGE .i.cvessereccess 1,780,887.98 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 1,556,429.09 
Total ordinary receipts $4,353,374.32 
Balance previous day ..... 175.065 234.85 
SOR 40% cexaasaeeeweus $179,418,609.17 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $8,837,637.80 
Interest on public debt .... 160,861.56 
Refunds of receipts ...... 102,354.09 
Panama Canal. o6cssascnts 3,428.49 
Operations in special ac- 
BOONE. 66.455 0tveueuewren 720,990.43 
Adjusted service certificate 
SONG 3.050. vows wet uaees 26,945.03 
Civil-service retirement 
COAG | ss iwicc oc ane cree 123,538.95 


Investment of trust fynds 188,915.38 


Total ordinary expendi- 





SUES 6cs:aaebeseo ee $10,164,721.73 

Other public debt expendi- 
COCR es5A 6 ivi cveutrenaee 113,425.75 
Balance today ..icssscecce 169,140,261.69 
DOB. < sss uvcadsnweees $179,418,609.17 
any unfavorable recommendation made 


‘on the part of any of the authorities to 


whom the application was submitted for 
an opinion. Hobbs is a new oil develop- 
ment with a rapidly increasing population 

x of money are changing 
hands daily.” 

The Comptroller also expressed the 
opinion that those who desire it are en- 
titled to such facilities as the national 
banking system offers. 


Newsprint Production 


United States newspapers consume 
practically all of the newsprint produc- 
tion of the United States and from 80 to 
90 per cent of the production of Canada. 


has ignored protests from the citizens! citizens of Lovington or Hobbs nor was! (Federal Trade Commission.) 


August 7, 1930 


nterest on current 


as certified by 


Net Earnings as 
Defined Above 


$21,612,840 
eae 22,844,342 
.. 17,577,950 
. 20,533,458 
17,22) ,293 
19,957,977 





Annual average of net earnings is more than 
7's times maximum annual interest charges of 
$2,645,800 on total funded debt to be outstanding 


upon completion of this financing and net earn- | 
ings for the fiscal year ended November 2, 1929, 


are more than 6'2 times such charges. 


The Company has paid divi 


tal Stock, without interruption, 
five years, the present rate of 8% having been 


maintained since 1916. 


ASSETS — The 
November, 2, 
financing and the retirement 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as of 
1929, after giving effect to this 


dends on its Capi- 
for the past forty- 


of all of the out- 


standing 5% Ten-Year Sinking Fund Gold Notes 


due October 15, 


1932, as certified by Arthur 


Young & Co., after deducting all liabilities except 


funded debt, shows net 


tangible 
$292,651,414 or more than $5,400 for each $1,000 


assets of 


of funded debt. The Balance Sheet does not include 
any sum for good will, patents or trade-marks. 


EQUITY — The Capital Stock of the Company, listed 
on the Chicago and Boston Stock Exchanges, based 
on recent quotations, has a total indicated market 
value of more than $175,000,000. The Compariy’s 
Stock is held by more than 45,000 stockholders 
including more than 12,000 employes. 


PURCHASE FUND—The Company covenants to 
apply $500,000 annually to the purchase and re- 
tirement of these Notes insofar as they are avail- 


able in the market at not t 
accrued interest. 


o exceed 100 and 


MANAGEMENT —The Company is managed by 
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Equal Rights of Agriculture 


to Nation’s Fostering Care + + 





Protection Extended to Industry Claimed for 
Farmer by Governor of Nebraska Who Urges 
Waterways Development as Relief Measure 


By ARTHUR J. WEAVER 


Governor, State of Nebraska 


HE REAL problems of any people 

are economic rather than politi- 

cal. Full and fair consideration 

of these, on the basis of what is just 

and economically sound, is the hope of 
American agriculture. 

This great industry seeks no favor or 
subsidies. It demands—and it has a 
right to demand—the same freedom of 
opportunity and the same treatment 
and protection fiven to industry and 
business. 

If organization ard group action 
bring success and prosperity to other 
great lines of end«avor, the general 
welfare demands that the same results 
be assured the greatest business of the 
Nation. 

If the tariff is made effective for in- 
dustry, it should be equally as effective 
for agriculture. 

* 


If transportation is more burdensome 
on the products of agriculture than it 
is on the products of ifdustry, then it 
is a sound national policy to recon- 
struct transportation rates. 


If the marketing and distribution of 
factory output is more systematic and 
economical than that for farm prod- 
ucts, then the national welfare requires 
that every agency available, including 
that of the United States Government, 
be commandeered to provide a system 
of marketing and distribution which 
will not only give our producers of food 
a living wage but the same profit en- 
joyed by other business. 

The new farm legislation is a step in 
the right direction. Undoubtedly it 
will be found insufficient in some re- 
spects. If s0,,it should be the subject 
of such major or minor amendments, as 
may be necessary. Because it is a con- 
structive effort, it should be given every 
opportunity to succeed. 

_ * 

This problem will not be solved in a 
day; but we should follow the path 
which is being blazed until we shoften 
the route to the consumer and until we 


take from the grain and other gamblers 
and speculators the markets and profits 
which belong to the American farmer. 
This objective can only be attained 
through the organized and cooperative 
efforts of American producers. 

One of the major factors in the solu- 
tion of the farm problem will be the 
benefits which will come from the com- 
pletion of the Mississippi Valley sys- 
tem of waterways. 

The Ohio River, 1,000 miles long, by 
the completion of the last lock and dam, 
is a great national asset. With the en- 
tire Mississippi River now in operation, 
with the connectéon of Ike Michigan 
with the Mississippi through the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal and the Illinois 
River, and that part of the Missouri 
River from St. Louis to Kansas City to 
be completed by 1931, the system is al- 
most complete. 

A 

Because of the location of the upper 
Missouri River in the heart of the great 
agricultural West, intensive work is 
now insured by the passage of the new 
rivers and harbors bill. 

Because we must maintain our high 
standards of living on the farms of 
America, we must seek every possible 
economy in marketing and distribution 
of farm products. The transportation 
problem of the western farmer has be- 
come especially acute because of the 
increased cost of construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of railroads fol- 
lowing the war. It is, therefore, nec- 


essary to find a cheaper means of 
transportation for bulk commodities 
yy 





Long Vista of 
Prosperity 
in Illinois =» 


o~ Louis L. Emmerson 


of Illinois 


Governor 

[LLINOIS has only touched the possi- 

bilities of development. It has won 

third place in the value of its indus- 

trial products while retaining rank 

with the highest as an agricultural 
State. 

It has the greatest highways in the 
world, the finest railroads. Air lines 
converge in all directions toward Chi- 
cago. Our resources are ample to meet 
all our needs. , 

Our people are forward-looking and 
alert to seize upon opportunities for 
advancement of the State’s interest. 


Illinois is proud of its past; it is confi- 
dent of the present. 

The future offers a vista of achieve- 
ment limited only by the willingness of 
our people to forget personal differ- 
ences and labor together for the good 
of all—for community, for State and 
for Nation. 


= 


produced and used in the great agricul- 
tural belt. 

Furthermore, the development of our 
raw materials into finished products; 
when we increase our population and 
our wealth, we will trade on a larger 
scale than ever before with our eastern 
neighbors. This is based on the age- 
old doctrine that commerce begets com- 
merce and that the varying resources 
in great States always develop special] 
articles of manufacture and commerce. 
inland waterways is imperative for the 
future growth and prosperity of both 
the agriculture and industry of the 
Middle West, since the shift of the 
trade currents from the interior to the 
ocean, resulting from the operation of _. 
the Panama Canal. 

A 


The Panama Canal cost $400,000,000. 
It was the crowning achievement of 
that great American, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and was a triumph not only worthy 
of, but in the interest of all our people. 

It was worth all it cost in the interest 
of the future America and yet, because 
it has cut in two the distance between 
two great oceans as measured in trans- 
portation costs, it has given a commer- 
cial and industrial advantage to the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts over 
the great Middle West. 


The situation must now be equalized 
by developing the great natural Mis- 
sissippi system of waterways. This will 
restore the sectional equation. It will 
insure the future of the great agricul- 
tural region which produces America’s 
raw materials, and will give to our peo- 
ple a greater and a just share of the 
national prosperity. 

A 

The Mississippi Valley, an empire 
larger than Continental Europe, pro- 
duces 85 per cent of the Nation’s corn, 
80 per cent of its wheat, practically all 
of its barley, rye, oats, flaxseed, sugar, 
and three-fourths of its livestock, 80 
per cent of its iron ore, 40 per cent of 
its copper and furnishes one-half of its 
total population. 7 

The vast commerce of this region, as 
well as the potentiality of such a rich 
area, makes it imperative that it be 
placed on an equality as to transporta- 
tion facilities and rates with other 
parts of the national domain. 

Therefore, we may conclude that: 

1. To bring to the West an outlet to 
the sea through the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, and the development 
of our great-rivers into navigable chan- 
nels is one of the most fruitful fields of 
progress, which can only be developed 
by national effort. 

te 


2. That these improvements will 
bring a reconstruction of transporta- 
tion rates which will benefit both agri- 
culture and industry and all business, 
including that of the railroads, by add- 
ing population and new factories. 
Cheap water transportation, which 
brings cheap raw materials and cheap 
fuel, has been the indispensable factor 
inthe commercial growth and suprem- 
acy of the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Gulf coast regions. 

5. Pronounced and found feasible by 
the Army engineers, proven commer- 
cially justifiable by large savings in 
transportation costs, and of equal bene- 
fit to inland communities under joint 
rail and water rates made mandatory 
by both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and by act of Congress, who 
can doubt that in such a constructive 
undertaking the West will find a new 
economic independence as well as a 
major and economically sound factor in 
the solution of our farm problem? 

A 

As long as it costs the Middle West 
from two to three times as much to ship 
to either coast as it does to ship from 
one coast to the other—as long as it 
costs the Midwest farmer from $1 to $3 
per ton more to deliver alfalfa hay and 
feeds to the Gulf port markets than it 
costs the California farmer; as long as 
the Nebraska manufacturer of con- 
densed milk and milk powder pays al- 
most three times as much as the Cali- 
fornia manufacturer in freight charges 
to New York; as long as the Missouri 
Valley farmer gets from 8 to 14 cents a 
bushel less for his wheat on the Liver- 
pool market than the Canadian farmer, 
from 10 to 12 cents a bushel less than 
the Argentine farmer, and from 2 to 4 
cents a bushel less than the Australian 
farmer, who is 12,000 miles from Liver- 
pool—theragricultural belt in America 
and especially the Missouri Valley, 
which produces 46 per cent of all the 
food and feed grains of America, and 
which has the longest haul and the 
highest freight rate of any agricultural 
country in the world, will not receive a 
just share of the national growth or 
prosperity. 

The territory north of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi River pro- 
duces per annum $7,000,000,000 in raw 
material and has a payroll of $15,000,- 
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Cramp Life for Visitor 


as Feature of Illinois State Fair 


> . 


Courses in Honie Vocation for Girls and 


Physical Training for Boys Part of Program of Annual Event 
By STUART E, PIERSON 


Director of Agriculture, State of Illinois 


to \be conducted at Springfield, 
Aug. 16 to 23, Fe 

In Illinois, our annual exposition is 
an institution of which all of us, as 
citizens of the Prairie State, are justly 
proud. The entire State takes part in 
making it successful. 

The operation of the Illinois State 
Fair is a function of the State Govern- 
ment. Between the general manager, 
the board of fair advisers, their assist- 
ants and lieutenants, and the workmen 
on the grounds, there exists a splendid 
spirit of harmonious cooperation that 
is sure to spell success for the event 
soon to open in our capital city, the 
home of Abraham Lincoln. 

A 

It is the avowed purpose of the pres- 
ent administration in Illinois to develop 
the State Fair along the lines for which 
it is intended—the advancement of 
agriculture, the industries, the arts, 
public health and education. True, the 
plans by no means overlook the impor- 
tance of: abundant, wholesome enter- 
tainment and diversion. 

The idea of a school of household 
science, as a component part of a State 
Fair, originated in Illinois more than 
30 years ago.. This year, the thirty- 
second annual session will open Aug. 8, 
nine days before the opening of the 
fair, and will continue until the expo- 
sition closes. The student body—in ex- 
cess of 100 young women—will receive 
intensive training in the entire field of 
household science, hygiene and physi- 
cal development. i 

The boys of Illinois likewise have 
their school at the State Fair. Several 
hundred young men, about equally di- 
vided between farm boys and lads that 
live in towns and cities, will receive 
eight days of training. They will ex- 
perience camp life, and undergo physi- 
cal direction, at the hands of exper!- 
enced officers of the Illinois National 
Guard, 


Tw Illinois State Fair of 1930 is 


A 

Their instructive lectures and dem- 
onstrations, bearing on all lines of agri- 
cultural education, will be presented by 
an able faculty, selected from the staff 
of instructors at the University of Illi- 
nois. They will have abundant oppor- 
tunities to view the entire exposition, 
and will be urged to prepare compre- 
hensive reports. of what they learn 
during the week. : 

Our fair also conducts an extensive 
junior department, ranging through the 
entire list of farming, stock and poul- 
000,000. The balance of the country 
has a payroll of $2,000,000,000 and pro- 
duces from $16,000,000,000 to $17,000,- 
000,000 in raw materials. 

Western States like Nebraska pro- 
duce no more than 5 per cent of the 
manufactured articles consumed by 
their own people. The West pays the 
freight on its raw materials to eastern 
industrial centers and the freight back 
on the finished products. 

We pay wages and profits to workers 
and manufacturers who buy foods from 
other sections and inyest their money 
in other places. We help pay the taxes 
of towns, cities and States not our own, 

When the West converts more of its 








try raising, culinary and sewing room 
activities in which the boys and girls 
of the State, under able leadership, par- 
ticipate. The Four-H Club camp, a 


“commodious reservation on the shaded, 


grassy slopes of our exposition grounds, 
provides a happy home for about 1,000 
young people during their visit to the 
fair. 

In the extent and diversity of the 
competitive departments of the fair, we 
feel that the Illinois exponitieg ganke 
high among the leaders in the*’Nation. 
Like all other State Fairs, our premium 
offerings and classifications are partic- 
ularly adjusted to suit conditions that 
exist within our own great Common- 
wealth. 

A 


True, our fair attracts countless ex- 
hibits from distant States. They show 
the people of Illinois, each. year, the 
highest degree of advancement and im- 
provement in the sundry lines of hu- 
man endeavor that the long list of pre- 
mium classes includes. 

In addition, there are many sections 
of the show in which only Illinois ex- 
hibitors compete. Our experiences in 
Illinois teach that this gives our own 
producing public an opportunity that 
would otherwise be lacking. 

City people have popularized the idea 
of enjoying an annual vacation during 
the Summer season. If there is any 
class of people in the world who really 
deserve recreation it is the families on 


_the farms—the people that work with- 


out regard for hours, who, too fre- 
quently, are inadequately rewarded. 
A 


At the Illinois State Fair, at Spring- 
field, we have made every effort to en- 
able our farming public, and all others 
who accept the opportunity, to enjoy an 
ideal week of camp life during our 
State Fair. A model camp ground is 
available to the public at no cost what- 
ever. It is provided with all modern 
conveniences, and thoroughly protected 
against intrusion. 

And, for any who may lack the nec- 
essary camp equipment, arrangements 
have been made whereby the use of 
anything they need may be obtained at 
a nominal rental fee. Occupants of the 
State Fair camp ground can obtain sea- 
son tickets to the fair at half the price 
of general admissions. 

For wholesome entertainment, our 
fair this year presents two features 
that have thus far never been at- 
tempted by the Illinois exposition. On 
the opening day—Saturday, Aug. 16— 
we plan to hold the first “all-veterans’ 
day,”’ which, we believe, will grow, into 
an important annual event. 

A 


In it, the bands, drill teams, drum 
and bugle corps, glee clubs and clown 
bands that represent the various ex- 
service men’s organizations, will com- 
pete for liberal cash prizes. This will 
afford an afternoon and evening of 
splendid, inspiring, patriotic entertain- 
ment. Entries now received indicate 
that the entire State will be well rep- 
resented. 

Not only for this day, but for the 
entire week of the fair, the fair ground 
gates swing open to every man who can 
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Growth in Marine Utilization 
and Transport of Petroleum - 





Oil Fast Displacing Coal as Fuel for Propul- 
sion of Ships, and Tankers in Increasing 
Nungbers Carry Product over All Seas 





By J. R. GORDON 


President, Merchant Fleet Corporation, United States 


HE USE of petroleum for pur- 
| poses other than lighting was 


unheard of prior to about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, not 
because its value was unknown, but be- 
cause the question of cost-made its use 
prohibitive. Since that time, however, 
its use has steadily increased, to such 
an extent that today we find it the 
prime factor in the production not only 
of light but also of heat and power. 

A 


To the early researches of such sci- 
entists as Lavoisier, Priestley and Cav- 
endish we owe a great debt, because of 
their discovery of the nature and com- 
position of petroleum in general. Like 
coal, petroleum has its origin in those 
marvelous actions of nature, which, 
during the formation and subsequent 
development of the earth, stored the 
latent energy of the sun’s rays. 

We need not discuss here the various 
theories regarding the formation of pe- 
troleum. It is sufficient to say that im- 
mense quantities gf petroleum have 
been found in widely scattered parts of 
the globe, and that there are doubtiess 
many as yet undiscovered sources of 
the product remaining to be tapped. | 

Crude petroleum, as it comes from its 
source, is a dark brown liquid com- 
posed of various proportions of carbon 
and hydrogen, all of which are termed 
«onerally hydrocarbons. 

Until about the middle of last cen- 
tury petroleum as a commercial article 
was practically unknown, and oils for 
use as lubricants and lighting were 
made from either animal or vegetable 
materials. 

A 

But after it was discovered that pe- 
troleum could be obtained in certain 
areas by sinking wells, the demand for 
the product increased year by year. 
The principal sources of supply within 
recent years have been America, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Russia, Mexico, East 
Indies, and India. 

As might have been expected, the 
general utility of petroleum was ac- 
cepted slowly, and it took nearly 50 
years for it to become general. During 
the past 20 years, however, phenomenal 
strides have been made in the adoption 
of oil engines both for land and marine 
craft. Consider, for example, the rise 
in the world’s motorship tonnage since 
1914, from 297 ships of 234,287 tons 
gross to 3,246 vessels of 6,628,102 tons 
in 1929. 5 

Throughout the world a continual in- 
crease in the tonnage of vessels fitted 
to burn fuel oil has also taken place. 
Vessels fitted for burning oil in 1914 
aggregated 1,310,209 tops; in 1929, 
19,420,895 tons. 

- 

These figures show the great devel- 
opment which has taken place in the 
use of oil for marine propulsion. Along 
with this increase there has followed a 
smaller proportionate increase in the 
tonnage of steam turbine driven ves- 
sels, and a very serious decrease in the 
tonnage of vessels fitted with recipro- 
cating engines. , 

During the year 1928-1929 this de- 
crease amounted to about 311,000 gross 
tons. In 1914 coal was used for the 
propulsion of about 89 per cent of the 
world’s tonnage, whereas in 1929 this 
had decreased to about 59 per cent. 

It must not be assumed that I am ad- 
vocating the use of motor ships as 
against steam turbine or reciprocating 
engines. It is not any intention here to 
enter the discussion as to the superior- 
ity of either. I am merely recording 
the significant change which has taken 
place within recent years all over the 
world. 

The problem of transporting the 
large amounts of petroléum necessary 
to meet the world’s needs today is not 
a small one. It also requires a consid- 
erable knowledge of the peculiar and 
Cn 
identify himself as an ex-service man, 
engaged in any war in which our coun- 
try has participated. This, we feel, is 
little enough, by the way of recognition 
for the men who served their country 
under arms. 

The other new feature is scheduled 
for the finai day of the fair—Saturday, 
Aug. 23—derby day, an afternoon of 
genuine, high-class running races. The 
feature of this program is the Governor 
Emmerson derby, a $3,000 added-money 
event, in which the cream of the sea- 
son’s three-year-olds, and the most tal- 
ented riders on the American turf will 
appear. In addition, there are six other 
running races for the derby day enter- 
tainment. 

Harness racing, and the usual pro- 
gram of platform entertainment, and a 
night horse show, Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, will round out what we be- 
lieve will be a program well worth 
traveling many miles to enjoy. 


dangerous nature of the commodity to 
be carried. 

Formerly mineral oils were carried 
exclusively in barrels of 40 to 50 gal- 
lons each, but this was found to be a 
very uneconomical method of transpor- 
tation, inasmuch as about 35 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the vessel’s hold space 
was. not utilized. 

The earliest attempt to transport pe- 
troleum in wood vessels was made 
through sheathing the hold with wood 
covered by felt or cement. This method, 
however, turned out to be exceedingly 
hazardous, as most of the vessels were 
lost. e 

A 


Not until the introduction of iron 
and steel, exclusively, for oil tankers, 
were the hazardous conditions miti- 
gated. One of the earliest attempts to 
improve conditions for the carriage of 
petroleum in bulk in a steel vessel was 
in the case of the iron vessel “Fergu- 
sons” in 1886. She was fitted with sep- 
arate’rectangular tanks, placed side by 
side in the holds. This vessel was lost 
a few years later due to an explosion. 


Since then various devices have been 
tried, such as cylindrical tanks placed 
either horizontally or vertically in the 
holds; vessels known as tubular tank- 
ers have been built in construction like 
a long horizontal tube with wing spaces 
on either side; another type, akin to the 
foregoing, was the Leparmentier tanker 
of Fregch design, which was simply 
composed of twin horizontal cylinders 
connected top and bottom between the 
cylinders by proper structures to form 
the hull proper. 

A 


These and many other designs too 
numerous to mention finally led to the 
adoption of a specially constructed ves- 
sel for the carriage of petroleum prod- 
ucts extlusively. This development 
consisted of a vessel having the ma- 
chinery at the after end, with a bunker 
or deep tank immediately forward for 
carrying coai or oil fuel for the ship’s 
use. 

Forward of this tank was a series of 
specially constructed oil tanks each ap- 
proximately 30 feet in length. ‘Coffer- 
dams separated these tanks from the 
remainder of the ship, with the pump 
room suitabiy placed about the middle 
of the vessel. In the early days of the 
tankers the framing was exclusively 
transverse, but later a longitudinal ar- 
rangement came to be used to a great 
extent. 

A 


To illustrate the tremendous increase 
in the tonnage of oil tankers it may be 
stated that while in 1902 there were 
about 200 such vessels, this number 
had increased in 1929 to about 1,210 of 
a total gross tonnage of over 7,000,000. 

Of 1,250 oil tankers now in service 
approximately 21 per cent are motor 
driven, the remainder being. steamers. 

The largest tanker today is the “C. 
O. Stillman,” owned by the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Company, Ltd., of To- 
ronto. The vessel is 116 feet by 76 
feet by 44.5 feet, built in Germany in 
1928, of 16,506 gross tons, and capable 
of carrying a cargo of 21,000 tons of 
petroleum. 
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HE: PRIBILOF ISLANDS are in- 
habited by blue foxes which, while 
belonging to the group of Arctic 
foxes, have acquired distinguishing 
characteristics and have been given 
the specific name of Alopex Pribilof- 
ensis. They oécur in considerable num- 
bers on St. Paul and St. George Islands, 
and a few live on Otter Island. Through 
the Summer season the bird life, ma- 
rine animals along the beaches, and the 
fur-seal carcasses on St. Paul and St. 
George Islands provide abundant food. 
In the Winter season the limited sup- 
ply of-natural food is supplemented 
with preserved seal meat and cooked 
cereals. 

From seven hundred to one thousand 
fox skins are taken annually, almost all 
of which are blue. While a few white 
foxes persist, efforts are made to elimi- 
nate them, and the number remaining 
is very small. The work of feeding the 
foxes and of taking the pelts is per- 
formed by the natives, under the direc- 
tion of the Government officials. The 
natives are paid a fixed price for each 
skin taken. The skins are sold at pub- 
lic auction at St. Louis, Mo., for the 
account of the Government. At the 
Sale of the fox skins taken in the Win- 
ter of 1928-1929 the blue pelts brought 
an average price of $65.93 per skin. 
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